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PKEFACE. 

It is with mnoli hesitation, and with a deep sense of 
its many imperfections, that I now lay this volume 
before the public. Begun in 1866, it has for more than 
five years occupied my leisure hours; and if it should 
be remarked, as in justice it might, that the result is 
somewhat meagre for so long a period of preparation, 
I would reply that the duties of a magistrate and collec- 
tor in Bengal are not only onerous, but so multifarious, 
and often so urgent, that he is never safe from inter- 
ruption at any hour of the day or night. On an average, 
two hours a day has been the utmost time that I could 
devote to my amusements or private pursuits of any 
kind. Constant journeys, repeated attacks of sickness, 
and the ^^ mollis inertia" inseparable from the climate 
during at least six months of the year, must also be 
taken into consideration. It may be asked, why under 
these circumstances I undertook the task at all? To 
this I answer, that to a hardworked brain change of 
labour is often a greater relaxation than absolute idle- 
ness, and that having always been a student of languages 
from my childhood, I had adopted this form of amuse- 
ment in preference to any other, and had collected and 
grouped together many examples of the most salient 
peculiarities in the languages which I heard spoken round 
me long before any idea of writing a book entered my head. 

It was, I think, in 1865 that I first saw Dr. Caldwell^s 
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Grammar of the Dravidian Languages^ and it imme- 
diately occurred to me that a similar book was much 
wanted for the Aryan group. It was eyident that no 
scholar in Europe could do the work^ because the written 
productions in the modem yemaculars and the few 
dictionaries and grammars procurable are not only fre- 
quently quite wrong and utterly misleading, but are also 
very defectiye, so that no one could merely from books 
get a firm and certain grasp of all these languages. It 
is necessary to be able to speak all or most of them, and 
to live among the people and hear them talking daily. 
When, therefore, I turned to scholars in India, it did 
not appear that any of them contemplated undertaking 
such a task. Then I thought that it would be well for 
me to try ; if I could not make a perfect book, I could 
at any rate gather together and set forth in order the 
main rules, and could give copious examples and illus- 
trations, so that, while waiting for some Bopp or Grimm 
to arise, students might have a handbook of some sort 
to guide them, and might no longer be misled by the 
astoundingly false etymologies which occur in the or- 
dinary grammars and dictionaries. I have, therefore, 
not called this book by any mock-modest title, such as 
" an introduction," or " contributions to,'' or " notes 
on," or anything of the kind, because I have done 
my best to cover the whole ground of the subject ; and 
whether I have done well or ill, the book was meant to be a 
Comparative Grammar, and I have called it so accordingly. 
A residence of upwards of twelve years in India, 
during which I have held official posts in the Fanjab, 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa, and have made long visits to 
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various parts of Hmdustan Proper (the North-western 
Proymces)^ has rendered me familiar with Panjabi, 
Hindi, Bengali, and Oriy^S aU of which, at different 
times, I have had to speak, read, and write. The 
western languages, Marathi, Sindhi, and Gujarati, I 
only know from books and from such information as 
I L, obtained ftom kind o.™ap.nd«>ta in Bombay, 
among whom my thanks are specially due to Mr. Flynn, 
translator to the High Court, whose notes have been 
of great value to me, and whose knowledge of the lan- 
guages of his Presidency is both accurate and profound. 

A great difficulty has been the want of good books 
of reference. Living in this remote wilderness, I have 
had only such books as my own scanty library contains ; 
my best book has been the peasant in the fields, from 
whose lips I have often learnt more than I could find in 
dictionaries or grammars. 

Such as it is, then, volume the first is now about to 
make its voyage home to be printed, 

'' Parve, nee inTideo, sine me liber ibis in urbeuL" 

I dismiss it with the hope that it may prove useftd to 
those for whom it is intended. 

My learned friend. Dr. E. Eost, Librarian of the 
India Office, has kindly imdertaken to give this volume 
the benefit of his superintendence while passing through 
the press, thus conferring an inestimable favour, not 
only on the author, but on the public, by preventing 
the book from being disfigured by errors of printing; 
for all other errors I must remain responsible. 

This volume contains only the Phonetics of the group. 
A second volume, on the noun and pronoun, is already on 
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the stocks, but I cannot say when it will be ready for the 
press. I hope, if life and health are spared, to complete 
the work by a third volume, containing the yerb and 
particles ; but our oflGicial work seems to get heavier, and 
leisure to be more unattainable, day by day. My progress 
is therefore of necessity slow and uncertain, aAd many 
years must elapse before my task is finished. 

John Beames. 

Balasobe, Obissa, Septembefy 1871. 

NOTE. 

A UBi of the works which I have consulted is here inserted. 
Although, as I have said before, I have had oomparatiyely little 
help from books, yet it is due to those living authors from whom I 
have derived any assLstance to acknowledge the same. 
Bopp: Comparative Orammar. 

I used the French edition by Br6aL Paris, 1866. 
Grimm: D9ut»eh$ Orammatih. 
Grimm : GeaehieMe deir BmUeken 8praeke. 

Trumpp : Dot Sindhi im V&rglekh turn Frdkrit. Journal of German 
Oriental Society, vol. zr., p. 690. 
Trumpp : Dte Stammbtldung de$ Sindht. Ihid, toI. zvi., p. 177. 
Two most valuable essays. I have taken some examples from them, 
but most of those which are identical with Dr. Tmmpp's 
I had already collected for myself before I became acquainted 
with his works. 
Weber : Ueher nn Fragment der BhdgavaH. Transactions of Boyal 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, toL L, 1865; vol. ii., 1866. 
Weber: Saptagatakam. Leipzig, 1870. 
Hy thanks are due to the learned author for the immense benefit I 
have derived from the study of these two important treatises. 
Cowell : The Frdkrita PraTMa of Vararuehi. 
This admirable edition of the leading work on Prakrit has been 
the basis of the present volume. 
Bopp's OloMorium Comparativwn^ Westergaard's Bodices Sanshriiicaf 
Benfe^r s Sanskrit Dictionary (I could not get Bohtlingk and Both's), 
Monier Williams's English and Sanskrit Dictionary, Muir's Sanskrit 
Texts, Tol. ii., and numerous articles scattered through the pages of 
the Journals of the various Asiatic Societies, have also been constantly 
referred to. 

It is unnecessary to specify the dictionaries and grammars of the 
modem vernaculars. They are those in ordinary use, and f(Nr the most 
part very bad and defective, except Molesworfh's splendid work and 
Shamacharan Sirkar's very complete and useM Ben^di grammar. 
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ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page 12, line 3, omit the semioolon after '< pronimciation." 

Page 14, line 25, foT/aeinui read faetumes. 

Page 20, line 13, dele semicolon, insert comma. 

Page 20, line 19, the second d in chnrdnd, bajdnd, etc., not to be in italics. 

Page 20, line 3 £rom bottom of page, for dffa write dya. 

Page 25, line 18, for hatoanda read ha$cauda. 

Page 36, note, line 6 from bottom, for Daldl write Luldl. 

Page 85, line 11, for {thnr) read {iU). 

Page 89, line 17, for Kahir and other read th$ early Vaiihnava. 

Page 96, line 28, for Bhagulp^r read Bhagalpur. 

Page 112, line 12, for mon read manL 

Page 112, line 13, for tie^ ii^ tem^ te, read ti, «, em, e. 

Page 112, line 3 from bottom, for eo, ad, read eo ad (dele comma). 

Page 130, line 2 from bottom, for shore read shove. 

Page 138, line 26, for Hlf'nft' read HfMV. 

Page 139, line 22, for \?f read ^ST- 

Page 142, line 25, for <^ll,*(l read ¥111*11 (hh). 

Page 142, Hne 25, for T^ read ^ {kh). 

Page 142, line 29, for ^Hl^ read "11^ (wO- 

Page 146, line 7, for tlT? read f^nT (i%A). 

Page 147, lines 13, 14, dele the " after rain and the '' before blood. 

Page 153, line 14, for faces; reeA faces, (comma for semicolon). 

Page 153, line 15, for matter, read matter: (semicolon for comma). 

Page 162, lines 5, 6, for ultd, pultd read ultd-ptdtd, and so in all the 

couples of words which follow, as ds-pds, etc. 
Page 176, line 9, for 8. tW read fWI^- 

Page 182, line 19, dele f^J^TTWr ; ) fi^TRTT is from ^MlfllH, and is 
Page 182, line 20, dele ^M^i^^ ; ) not a case in point. 



XVI ERBATA ET OORBIQENDA. 

Page 184, line 2, for ^ read ^. 

Page 187, Hne 7, for with read wiftj. 

Page 199, line 8, for ^ifZ read ^StZ* 

Page 199, line 15, for G. ^Wread ^I^. 

Page 201, line 4, for atyr^uka read atijrijuka. 

Page 201, line 22, for 'f^lft read iW^. 

Page 204, line 13, for roehetho read rochetha. 

Page 210, line 22, for tlR> it^ read W^> ^« 

Page 211, line 17, for derivatipe read dmvatwes. 

Page 214, line 22, for Z^TTW read 1WWI. 

Page 215, line 8 firom bottom, for ^^* read ^9 (semicolon for foil stop). 

Page 215, line 3 from bottom, the words The ^ u stiU preurved in B. 

^Z should be in parenthesis. 
Page 223, line 4, for court did to the read day did of being. 
Page 225, last line, and page 226, line 1, iorpeae leeulpeaee. 
Page 229, line 7, for thrashing read threshing. 
Page 231, lines 20, 22, for Brinfariee read Brinjarat, (The ifxtmer is 

not wrong, but is less correct than the latter.) 
Page 234, line 2, for thread ffi( (Jh%). 
Page 237, line 25, for %3TT read '3^T- 
Page 240, line 2, for %^nn read ^VfT {Jkhehd). 
Page 248, last line but one, for ITRI read Ml^. 
Page 244, line 6, for B. read M. 
Page 250, line 26, after identical put a semicolon. . 
Page 250, line 27, after ^ dele semicolon, put a comma. 
Page 273, line 8, for IfTf read TR. 
Page 285, last line but one, for ni'ii read ^BWT. 
Page 316, line 6, for ^^f^ read ^M(q». 
Page 322, last line but one, for ^W read ^1^. 
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lOTKODUCriON. 

CONTENTS. — § 1. Sanbuut thb Pabbmt opthb Sbtxn Laxoxkiobs. — { 2. First 
ExcBFTioir, Elbmbnts Abtan, but not Sanskbitxo — THB Prak&its. — } 3. 
Sboond Excbption, Elbmbnts nbithbr Sanskbitio nob Abtan. — } 4. Elb- 
XBNTABT Division of thb Sbybn Lanouaobs. Tatsaxa, Tadbhata, Dbsaja. 
— § 5. Eablt and Latb Tadbhatas. — § 6. Thb Accbnt. — } 7. Absbncb of 
Data dubino Ninb Gbntubibs. — § 8. Pbopobtion of Words of thb Thrbb 
Classbs in bach Lanouaob. — § 9. Diobbssion on thb Hindi. — § 10. Pro- 
portion OF Words Ebsuiibd. — § 11. Quantttt of Arabic and Pbbsian 
WoBDS IN BACH Lanouaob. — }} 12-14. Inflbctional Ststbms of thb Sbybn 
Lanouaobs, — Question of non-Art an Influbncb. — § 15. Staobs of Db- 
tblopmbnt in thb Prbsbnt Day.— § 16. Thb Gharagtbr. — } 17. Panjabi. — 
§ 18. Bbnoall— § 19. OfiiYA.— I 20. Pronunciation, H. — { 21. Thb Othbr 
YowBLS. — § 22. Consonants. — } 28. Sbmi-Yowbls. — } 24. Sibilants. — 
§ 25. Nasals.— § 26. Compoxtnd Consonants — Peculiaritibs of Bengali. — 

§ 27. PBCULIARrriBB OF SiNDHI. — { 28. LiTERATURB,— } 29. DliLECTS. — 

§ 30. General Bemarxs on Chronological Sbqubnob of the Various Lan- 
guages, AND THBIR PROBABLB FUTURB FaTB. — TaBLB OF InDIAN ALPHABETS. 

« 

§ 1. Ok analyzing the vocabulary of the seven languages 
which form the subject of this work, we observe at the outset 
that a large number of words are common to them alL In all, 
with slight modifications, ho means be ; kaVy do ; d, come ; j&y 
go; khdy eat; ply drink; mary die; mdVy strike; mriy hear; 
dekhy see; and among nouns a still greater number is found 

VOL. I. 1 
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with but minor differences in each member of the group. 
Inasmuch as it is also clear that all of these numerous words 
are found in Sanskrit^ we are justified in accepting so far the 
native opinion that Sanskrit is the parent of the whole family. 
By the term Sanskrit is meant that Icmguage in which the 
whole of the religious, legendary, and philosophical literature 
of the Aryan Indians is written, from the ancient hymns of 
the Yedas down to the latest treatises on ceremonies or meta- 
physics. That this language was onc^ the living mother-tongue 
of the Aryan tribes may safely be conceded ; that it was ever 
spoken in the form in which it has been handed down by 
Brahmanical authors may as safely be denied. If then the 
word Sanskrit be, as in strictness it should be, applied only to 
the written language, the statement that Sanskrit is the parent 

• 

of the modem vernaculars must be greatly modified, and we 
should have to substitute the term Middle- Aryan to indicate the 
spoken language of the contemporaries of Y&lmiki and Yyftsa, 
the reputed authors of the two great Indian epics, B4mayana 
and Mah&bh&rata. To do this would, however, be to draw too 
fine a distinction, and might lead to confusion. We shall, 
therefore, use the word Sanskrit; but in order to make perfectly 
dear the sense in which it is used, and the exact relation which 
Sanskrit, both written and spoken, bears to the other languages, 
whether contemporaneous or subsequent to it, some further ex- 
planation is necessary. 

Let it then be granted as a fact sufficiently proved in the 
following pages that the spoken Sanskrit is the fountain from 
which the languages of Aryan India originally sprung ; the 
principal portion of their vocabulary and the whole of their 
inflectional system being derived from this source. Whatever 
may be the opinions held as to the subsequent influences which 
they underwent, no doubt can fairly be cast on this fundamental 
proposition. Sanskrit is to the Hindi and its brethren, what 
Latin is to Italian and Spanish. 
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The next point, howeyer, is that, even to a casual observer, 
it is clear that the seven languages as they stand at present 
contain materials not derived from Sanskrit, just as Italian and 
French, without ceasing to be modem dialects of Latin, contain 
many words of Teutonic origin. These materials may be 
classed under two heads. First, those which are Aryan, though 
not Sanskritic. Secondly, those which are neither Sanskritio 
nor Aryan, but scHnething else. What this something else 
is, remains to be seen ; it is, in fact, the great puzzle of 
the whole inquiry: it is the mathematician's x, an unknown 
quantity. 

§ 2. First, then, we have to explain what is meant by the 
term, "Aryan, though not Sanskritic." It may be accepted as 
a well-estabUshed fact, that the Aryan race entered India not 
all at once, nor in one body, but in successive waves of immi- 
S gration. The tribes of which the nation was composed must 

therefore have spoken many dialects of the common speech. 
I say " must," because it is contrary to all experience, and to 
all the discoveries hitherto made in the science of language, to 
suppose otherwise. All the races of the great Indo-European 
family, whether they migrated into India, Persia, or Europe, 
have been found, however far back they can be traced, to have 
spoken numerous dialects of a common language ; but this com- 
mon language itself only existed as one homogeneous speech, 
spoken without any differences of pronunciation or accent by 
the whole race, at a time far anterior to the earliest date to 
which they can be followed. Indeed, so much is this the case, 
that writers of high repute have not hesitated to declare that 
no such homogeneous speech ever existed at all ; that, in fact, 
there never was one original Iranian, or one original Celtic or 
German language. I am inclined to give in my adhesion to 
this view, holding that the idea of one common language is 
the creation of modern times, and the effect of the spread 
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of literature.^ But leaving this on one side, the most probable 
hypothesis Ib, that the Aiyans from the earliest times spoke 
many dialects^ all closely akin, all having the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case 
mutually intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent. One 
only of these dialects, however, became at an early period the 
vehicle of religious sentiment, and the hymns called the Yedas 
were transmitted oraUy for centuries, in all probability with 
the strictest accuracy. After a time the Brahmans consciously 
and intentionally set themselves to the task of constructing a 
sacred language, by preserving and reducing to rule the gram- 
matical elements of this Yedic tongue. We cannot tell whether 
in carrying out this task they availed themselves of the stores 
of one dialect alone : probably they did not ; but with that rare 
power of analysis for which they have ever been distinguished, 
they seized on the salient features of Aryan speech as contained 
in all the dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious 
whole ; thus, for the first time in their history, giving to the 
Aryan tribes one common language, designed to be used as 
the instrument for expresring thoughts of such a nature as 
should be deemed worthy of preservation to all time.* 

^ It is strenuously denied by many that Sanskrit ever had any dialects, but it 
seems to me that their arg^uments refer only to the written language. In Yedic, or 
even pre-Yedic, times it is probable that dialects] eiisted, though of course there is 
nothing that can be called proof of this supposition. 

* I haye explained my views more concisely in another place as follows : '' It is a 
highly probable theory that the old Aryan, like all other languages, began to be 
modified in the mouths of the people as early as the Yedic period, and that the 
Brahmans at a subsequent date, in order to prevent the farther degeneration of their 
language, polished, elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We 
cannot, however, suppose that they brought any new material into the language, 
but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague and irreg^ular, that 
they extended to the whole of the language euphonic laws which had previously been 
only of partial application, and so forth ; all the while, however, only working on 
already existing materials.*' — From a paper on the Treatment of the Nexus, Joum. 
Boyal Asiatic Society, voL v., p. 151. 
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All this was anterior to the introduction of the art of writing ; 
hut when that art was introduced^ it was largely used by the 
Brahmans for the reproduction of works in the sacred Sanskrit^ 
that is^ the purified quintessence and fullest deyelopment of the 
principles of Aryan speech. 

But though Sanskrit had, by the labours of P&nini and others, 
become an historical fact, so that now at length there existed a 
standard, and purists might condemn, as in fact they did, all 
departures from it as vulgar errors and corruptions, it is beyond 
a doubt that the local dialects continued to liye on. Sanskrit 
was not intended for the people ; it was not to be endured that 
the holy language, offipring of the gods, should be defiled by 
issuing from plebeian 1^ ; it kept its place apart, as the appro- 
priate speech of pure Brahmans and mighty kings. But the 
local dialects held their own ; they were anterior to Sanskrit, 
contemporary with it, and they finally survived it. Never- 
theless, Sanskrit is older than the dialects. This sounds like 
a paradox, but it is true in two senses: first, that as the 
ages rolled on the vulgar dialects developed into new forms 
("corrupted" is the common way of putting it), whereas 
Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for ever, so that now, 
if we wish to find the earliest extant form of any Aryan word, 
we must, in the great majority of instances, look for it not in 
the writings in the popular dialects which have come down to 
us, but in Sanskrit ; and secondly, that although P&nini lived 
in an age when the early Aryan dialects had already undergone 
much change from their pristine condition, yet among the 
Brahmans for whom alone he laboured there existed a traditional 
memory of the ancient, and then obsolete, form of many words. 
They would remember these archaic forms, because their re- 
ligious and professional duties required them constantly to 
recite formulae of great antiquity, and of such sacredness that 
every letter in them was supposed to be a divinity in itself, 
and which had consequently been handed down from primeval 
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times absolutely unchanged. In teacliing Iris pupils the true 
principles of speech, P&nini would naturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the corruptions current around him, and 
thus the language which he to a certain extent created was in 
great part a resuscitation of antiquated terms, and thus literally 
older than the popular dialects which in point of time preceded 
its creation.* 

Still there are words, and those not a few, which can be 
traced back to the Prakrits, as these popular forms of speech 
are called, though no signs of them exist in Sanskrit, and 
tiiis is e^>ecially the case where two words of like meaning 
were current in the mouths of the people ; one of which, from 
the accident of its being a popular form of some word in use in 
the Yedas, or from some other cause, was selected for refined 
and scholarly use, while the other was branded as vulgar, 
rejected, and left for the service of the masses. This class of 
words it is which I have classed as Aryan, though not 
Sanskritic. 

To complete this branch of the subject, it is next necessary 
to describe briefly the position and relations of the Prakrits. 

The Prakrit dialects are theoretically supposed to be those 
forms of the speech of the Aryans which were commonly used 
by the masses. In the earliest records we have, they are 
grouped imder five heads, representing the local peculiarities 
of five provinces. First is the " lingua prsecipua," or Mah&- 
r&shtrt, spoken in the country round the ancient city of 
njjayini, or Avanti, in Malwa. How far this language ex- 

^ Many words occur in the Yedas in a Prakrit rather than a SansVxit form. I quote 
at second-hand a remark of Weber's which summarizes the whole matter neatly : 
" The principal laws of Prakrit speech, yiz., assimilation, hiatus, and a fondness for 
cerebrals and aspirates, are promiment in the Yedas, of which the following are 
examples; kuta=krita; lult<^=karta; geha=griha; gaggulu=gungalu; yiyittyai = 
Tivishtyai ; krikallUaskrikad&tfu ; pnrod&s'a s parold^a (comp. daE^russlacryma) ; 
pa4bhib =padbhi^ ; kshuUakaskshudraka; etc.'* — ^Muir's Samkrit Texti, toL ii., 
p. 139. (1st Edition.) 
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tended is not dear, but it may be assumed roughly to have 
included the south of Kajputanay and a considerable portion 
of the present northern Maratha country. Next the Saurasent, 
spoken in Surasena, in modem times the country round Mathura. 
Thirdly, the M&gadht, the vernacular of Behar. Fourthly, the 
Pais&chi or dialect of the Pis&chas, whose exact locality is not 
defined. And fifthly, the Apabhransa, or ''corrupt dialect, 
which is perhaps to be found in Sindh and western Kajputana. 
That this division is artificial, and a mere grouping together 
of a mass of local dialects, is apparent from the fact that no 
two writers agree in their arrangement, and the total number 
of Prakrits is by some authors put as high as twenty or twenty- 
two. Be this as it may, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to note that these dialects were numerous, and that they were 
in most cases designated by the name of the proyince where 
they were spoken. In the Sanskrit dramas, however, a still 
more artificial distinction prevails, a different dialect being at- 
tributed to each class of characters. Thus kings and Brahmans 
speak Sanskrit, ladies of high rank Maharashtri, servants, 
soldiers, buffoons, and the like use one or other of the inferior 
dialects. That this custom represents any state of things that 
ever existed* is highly improbable. The ordinary business of 
life could not have been carried on amidst such a Babel of 
conflicting tongues. Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty 
is to suppose that the play-writers mimicked the local pecu- 
liarities of the various provinces, and as in India in the present 
day great men fiU their palaces with servants drawn from all 
parts of the country, so it may have been then. A Bengali 
Zemindar employs men from the Panjab and Hindustan as 
guards and doorkeepers; his palanqueen -bearers come from 
Orissa, his coachmen and water-carriers from Northern Bengal, 
and so on. Similarly an ancient Indian king drew, we 
may suppose, his soldiers from one province, his porters and 
attendants from another, his dancers and buffoons from a third. 
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These all when assembled at the capital would doubtless strike 
out some common language by which they could communicate 
with each other, just as in the present day Urdu is used all over 
India.^ But just as this Urdu is spoken incorrectly by those 
whose mother-tongue it is not, so that the Bengali corrupts it 
by an admixture of Bengali words and forms, and speaks it 
with a strong Bengali accent; so in ancient times these servants 
and artificers, collected from all corners of a vast empire, would 
speak the common lingtui franca each with his own country 
twang ; and the Prakrit of the plays would appear to be an 
exaggerated representation, or caricature, of these provincial 
brogues. 

But there are works of a more serious character to which we 
can refer for a solution of the problem of the real nature of 
the Prakrits. In the sixth century before Christ there arose 
in Behar the great reformer Sakyamuni, sumamed Buddha, 
or '^ the wise," who founded a religion which for ten centuries 
drove Brahmanism into obscurity, and was the prevailing creed 
of almost all India. The religious works of the Buddhist faith, 
which are extremely numerous and voluminous, have been the 
means of preserving to us the Magadhi Prakrit of those days. 
Buddhism was imported into Ceylon in 307 B.C., and the 
Magadhi dialect imder the name of Pali has become the sacred 
language of that island.* 

. * It 18 a chtracteriBtio peculiarity of India, arinng from want of means of com- 
mimication, tliat trades and professions are still confined to particular localities; one 
town prodnces swords, and nothing else; another is entirely deyoted to silk- weaving, 
and no other town bat that one presumes to riyal it. 

^ It must howerer be stated that there are reasons for doubting whether the PaU 
of Ceylon is really the same as the Magadhi. Some authors are inclined to doubt 
this, and state that the PaU oorresponds more closely with forms of Prakrit spoken 
in Western India. It matters little or nothing to the present inquiry whether this 
be so or not. We are only indirectly concerned with Prakrit in this work. It is 
sufficient to say that the Pandits of Ceylon use the words PaU and Magadhi as oon- 
Tertible terms, PaU in faxX means only " writing." 
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Similarly another religious sect, the Jains, have used the 
Maharashtri Prakrit as the medium for expressing the tenets 
of their belief. There are alsp some poems in other Prakrit 
dialects. 

Without going into details, which would be out of place 
here, it may be stated in a general way that the scenic Prakrit 
and that of the poems differ from Sanskrit more particularly 
in the omission of single consonants, and that this omission is 
carried to such an extent as to render one half or more of the 
words used unintelligible and unrecognizable; whereas in the 
religious works this practice, although it exists, is not allowed 
to run to such an extreme. As this subject will be reverted 
to further on, it need not be more than touched on here. It 
may be added that all the Prakrits are, like the Sanskrit, 
synthetical or inflectional languages.^ 

§ 3. Next comes the class of words described as neither 
Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x. It is known that on entering 
India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. With these races they waged 
a long and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each 
firesh victory, till at the end of many centuries they obtained 
possession of the greater part of the territories they now enjoy. 
Through these long ages, periods of peace alternated with those 
of war, and the contact between the two races may have been 
as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans exercised a powerful 
influence upon their opponents, and we cannot doubt but that 
they themselyes were also, but in a less degree, subject to some 
influence from them. There are consequently to be found even 
in Sanskrit some words which have a very un- Aryan look, and 

> Lest it should be objected that this description of the Prakrits is too brief and 
scanty, I must remind the reader again that onr business is with the modem languages 
only, and that the subject of Prakrit, though frequently introduced for the sake of 
completing the range of liew, is after all quite secondary throughout. 
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the number of such words is mucli greater still in the modem 
languages^ and there exists therefore a temptfttion to attribute 
to non- Aryan sources any words whose origin it is difficult to 
trace from Aryan beginnings. 

It may be as well here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the 
Aryans borrowed from their alien predecessors. Verbal re- 
semblance is^ imless supported by other arguments, the most 
unsafe of all grounds on which to base an induction in philology. 
Too many writers, in other respects meritorious, seem to proceed 
on Fluellen's process, " There is a river in Macedon, and there 
is also moreover a river in Monmouth, and there is salmons in 
both." A certain Tamil word contains a P, so does a certain 
Sanskrit word, and ergo, the latter is derived from the former ! 
Now, I would urge that, in the first place, the Aryans were 
superior morally as well as physically to the aborigines, and 
probably therefore imparted to them more than they received 
from them. Moreover, the Aryans were in possession of a 
copious language before they came into India; they would 
therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary usual 
description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and 
utensils, or for their cattle cmd tools, or for the parts of their 
bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to each 
other. The words they would be likely to borrow would be 
names for the new plants, animals, and natural objects which 
they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this neces- 
sity would be reduced by the tendency inherent in all races 
to invent descriptive names for new objects. Thus they called 
the elephant hasting or the ''beast with a hand," and gqja, or 
the "roarer"; the monkey fegw, or the "restless beast," and 
vAnara, or the " forest-man " ; the peacock mag&ra, in imitation 
of its cry. A third limitation is afforded by geographical con- 
siderations. Which were the tribes whom the Aryans mixed 
with, either as friends or foes P Could the bulk of them have 
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come into frequent and close contact with the Dravidians, and 
if 80^ when and how P These are questions which it is abnost 
impossible to answer in the present state of our knowledge, 
but they are too important to be altogether set aside, and it 
may be therefore pointed out merely as a contribution to the 
subject, that the tribes driven out of the valley of the Gbnges 
by the Aryans were almost certainly Kola to the south, and 
semi-Tibetans to the north. It is fair to look with suspicion 
on an etymology which takes us from Sanskrit to Tamil with- 
out exhibiting a connecting series of links through the inter* 
vening Zol tribes. 

If the above limitations are rigidly applied, they will narrow 
very much the area within which non- Aryan forms are possible 
in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have re^ 
course to a far more extensive and carefiil research within the 
domain of Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with 
a view to finding in that language the origin of modem words. 

J 4. Having thus noticed the three classes of materials which 
have entered into the composition of the seven languages, I 
now proceed to examine the question as it were from the 
interior, in order to attain to a certain amount of precision in 
estimating the relative proportions of each of these three 
elements. For this purpose it will be convenient to use the 
familiar native divisions, which go to the root of the matter 
as far as their lights enable them. Words in any of these 
seven languages are divided into three classes. 

1. Tatsama n<^«i» or " the same as it " (i.e, Sanskrit). 

2. Tadbhava KW^f or " of the nature of it.'* 

3. Desaja ^If^, or "country-bom." 

This division will be used throughout the foUowing pages, 
and may be thus explained. 
Tatsamas are those words which are used in the modem Ian- 
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guages in exactly the same form as they wear in Sanskrit, such 
as ^ii|«i> TT'n* lf%- The only change which these words have 
undergone is that in pronunciation; the final ah, am, of the 
Sanskrit masculine and neuter are rejected, and we hear darshan, 
nimantran, for darianam, nimantranam. 

Tadbhavas are those words which, though eyidenily derived 
from Sanskrit, have been considerably changed in the process, 
though not so much so as to obscure their origin. Such are 

H. ^It^ "eye," from Skr. ^rf^; 'iti;^ a "cuckoo," Skr. 'itftW ; 

^TOT an "ass," Skr. T^- 

Desajas are those words which cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit word, and are therefore considered to have been bor- 
rowed from the aborigines of the country, or invented by the 
Aryans in post-Sanskritic times ; such as M^I'JI a ''turban," TTW 
an " unripe cocoa-nut," ^tfT a " canoe," and the like. 

This classification supplies an additional method of arriving 
at a determination as to the proportion of these various ele- 
ments in the seven languages. Tatsamas are all Sanskrit : even 
if the Sanskrit word were originally borrowed from non- Aryan 
sources, it has become, as far as the modem Aryans are con- 
cerned, pure and classicaL Tadbhavas too are all Aryan, 
either Sanskritic or not ; but there is so much to be said about 
these Tadbhavas later, that they may be passed over for the 
present as Aryan. We have then only Desajas left; and in 
LnsideringZm, it must be borne in Lid L theU seven 
languages have never been subjected to close scientific scrutiny : 
it is not yet known what are their laws and principles of de- 
rivation. A long string of writers, from Vararuchi downwards, 
have enunciated certain general rules which (mide the transition 
of words from Sanskrit So Prakrit, but no ^p has been taken 
beyond this. Indian Pandits will not often waste their time on 
the vernaculars, and, if they do, are content to note such words 
as afford examples of any of the rules of Yararuchi or his 
successors, and to set down all words which cannot by the 
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operation of these rules be at once transformed into Sanskrit 
as Beiaja*, European scholars also have got no further than 
Prakrit, and seem to belieye that the modem dialects are 
merely corruptions of Prakrit forms. It is therefore not 
presumptuous to say that further research, and a better ac- 
quaintance with the laws of deyelopment of these languages, 
will probably enable us ere long Tory much to diminish the 
number of these Desajas by tracing them back through newly 
discovered processes either to Sanskrit or Prakrit. Even as 
matters stand at present, if all the Tatsamas and all the 
Tadbhavas be Aryan, there is only a very small proportion 
left which can be non- Aryan. 

§ 5. Of the three classes into which all the languages have 
been divided in the preceding section, Tatsamas are the least 
interesting to the student. This class consists of pure Sanskrit 
words which, had long been dead and buried, so to speak, 
when in comparatively recent times they were resuscitated and 
brought into use by learned men, partly to supply real wants, 
but still more to show off their own learning. They have not 
been current in the mouths of the people long enough since 
their new birth to have undergone any of those processes of 
change to which all really living words in every language are 
constantly subjected ; and a great many of them, especially in 
Bengali and Oriya, are not likely ever to be used colloquially. 
They ought certainly to be excluded from dictionaries. 

It is to the Tadbhavas that we must turn if we would become 
acquainted with the secrets of the phonetic machinery of the 
Aryan Indians. Of these there are two sorts, so distinguished 
from one another that it is impossible to mistake them. The 
one class consists of those words which were in use in Prakrit, 
and in which the Prakrit processes have been carried one step 
further. The other contains words which apparently have not 
come through Prakrit, as they exhibit a more perfect form, and 
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a nearer approach to the Sanskrit than the Prakrit form does. 
The problem which has to be explained is this, whence comes 
it that words in the modem languages preserve a greater 
degree of resemblance to Sanskrit or old Aryan, than the 
Prakrits do P How is it, for instance, that Hindi has rdt, rdff, 
ndgarl, gaj, for Sanskrit rdtri, rdga, ndgari, gaja, where Prakrit 
has only rd'i, rdd, ndari, gad ? If these modem languages were 
regularly descended, in respect of such words as these, from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit, the letters which had been lost in the 
latter could never have been restored. The masses speak by 
ear, and by habit. Even in India, where people perhaps think 
more about the languages they speak than we do in Europe, 
the majority of speakers, after rd'i^ had been in use for several 
generations, would not be aware that the letters tr had dropped 
out ; and even if they became aware of this fact, no one would 
go about to restore them. How many Englishmen know that 
a g has dropped out of such words as saf/, day^ nail^ sail, rain} 
and how many, if they knew it, would care to make the innova- 
tion of putting them back again P In the Spanish of Cervantes, 
when Don Quixote, in one of his lofty flights, used the then 
rapidly obsolescent forms femioaa, fazaiias, facienda, amabadea, 
and the like, for the more usual hermoaa, hazanas, hacienda, 
amabais, he is held up to ridicule, even though some of his 
hearers were educated men, and must have known the Latin 
formosa, f acinus, facienda, amabatis. 

There is, it appears to me, only one way of accounting for 
the presence of words like rdt and the rest in the modem 
languages, and that is, deliberate purpose on the part of some 
person or set of persons who had sufficient influence to effect 
what they desired. This set of persons can be no other than 
the Brahmans. 'In this instance history, usually so silent in 
ancient India, steps in to help us. We know that the Buddhists 

^ Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, has tagafif dag, nagel, tagel, ragn, Gothic dagt^ 
nagli. Modem High Qerman aagen, tag, nagel, tegel, regen. 
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were finally Extirpated by the Bralimans about the ninth or tenth 
century of our era^ just before the dawn of modem Indian 
literature. Brahmanism then resumed its sway, and gradually 
crushed out the hostile sect^ though they still lingered on in some 
parts of India for a long time. S&rang Dev, son of Bisal Dot, 
King of Ajmer, in the ninth century,^ embraced Buddhism, but 
was argued back into the orthodox faith by the contemptuous 
remonstrances of his father, who urged that this its Tfm, 
nashta gydn, or, as we should say, " exploded theory," was not 
a becoming religion for a Rajput prince.* At this time the 

1 He aaoended the throne Samrat 821. 

' The passage oocon in the first book of Chand, and the story is probably 
historical, thoogh, as nsnal with Chand, mixed np with mnoh that is extravagantly 
legendary. Sslrang Dev's foster-brother, a bania, had been killed by a tiger while 
trayelling through a forest, and the prince was so grieyed that he turned Buddhist. 
The words are^ — 

" Very griered was S&rang Der, constantly he worships the Arhaut, he embraced 
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Saiva form of Hinduism was being singularly mixed up with 
the newer and more attractive Yaishnava creed, and the 
Brahmans were rapidly resuming their long-lost sway over 
the popular mind. Now Buddhism had specially selected the 
yemaculars of the day as the vehicle for its teaching, and 
the Brahmans, in resuscitating their religion, naturally brought 
back the sacred Sanskrit. In the passage above cited Bisal 
Dev exhorts his son to have the Ramayan, Mahabharat, and 
Purans read to him, and in the same poem the bard recites the 
names and number of verses of the eighteen Purans as a means 
of ptirifying the souls of his listeners. The public readings and 
recitations of Sanskrit works must have familiarized the mindd 
of the masses with the ancient forms of words, and no doubt 
the Brahmans did their best to foster the use of these ancient 
forms, as they do at the present day, so that gradually a large 
class of words in their pure Sanskrit shape got into circulation. 
These words, when once more current, naturally began to 
undergo the influences which are always at work upon human 
speech, and developed by degrees into the forms in which we 
now have them. This process, once begun, has continued to 
the present day. 

The words resuscitated from Sanskrit in the post-Buddhistic 
period do not appear to have been changed according to the 
same general rules as those which prevailed in times when 
the Prakrits were spoken. In those earlier times the elision 
of single consonants in the middle of a word seems to have 
been almost universal, and even initial letters are sometimes 
rejected. But in the modem words a more manly and vigorous 

the roligion of Budh, he binds not on hia sword ; hearing the news, the king's mind 
was distressed; he called the prince, and saluting him (said), Wliy have yon embraced 
this religion, abandoning shame tell me, are yon grieyed at the death of the bania's 
son P Do not listen to this destroyed science, (by which) manliness flies away, fame 
is destroyed. Yon are of royal race, with kings hunt the deer in the f&r-stretching 
. forest, abandon this delusion, be the Parana your guide, listen to the Bamayan and 
(Maha)bhant."— C7Aam^ i., 72. 
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pronimciation obtained, and these elisions are not so frequent. 
It is nnadyisable here to anticipate remarks more properly 
belonging to Chapter JIL, and I content myself therefore with 
noting the fieust. 

We have, then, a continuons succession of layers or strata 
of words, from those which haye come down through the 
Prakrits, and which I call, for the sake of distinction, early 
Tadbhayas, to those which were revived from Sanskrit at 
the time of the reaction against Buddhism; and after these 
a constant series of words, to be called modem or late Tad- 
bhavas, less and less removed from the pure Sanskrit form in 
proportion as the date of their revival is more and more 
recent ; till at last we reach words which have only been dug 
up by Pandits in the present century, and have not yet had 
time to become changed in any way. Some of the early 
Tadbhavas have been exceedingly altered, so much so that 
all resemblance to Sanskrit has been lost, and the Pandits 
have therefore classed them together with non- Aryan words 
as Desaja. 



§ 6. It may now be asked, how do we distinguish between 
early and late Tadbhavas in cases where the word is not found 
in any Prakrit writer P To answer this, an analogy must 
be drawn from the Romance languages of Europe, whose 
relation to the Latin is so strikingly parallel to that which 
our seven languages bear to Sanskrit. It is not intended 
here to carry out the comparison to its fullest extent. 
Deeply interesting and fascinating as the task would be, 
this is not the place for it, nor are sufficient materials avail- 
able. But it may be stated as a general proposition, that 
in the whole realm of linguistic science there exists no 
more remarkable similarity than that between the history 
of the development down to its minutest particulars of the 

TOL. I. 2 
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Romance group of languages, the Proyen9al, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and the indications, we cannot 
call it history, of the origin and growth of the Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, and SindhL^ 

It is observable in French that there are often two forms 
of the same word— one ancient, the other modem. The ancient 
word, though often very much corrupted, invariably retains the 
accent on the same syllable as in the Latin. And the reason 
of .this is plain : in the days when those words were adopted 
into common use by the inhabitants of Gaul, they were taken, 
as it were, from the lips of the Romans themselves and accen- 
tuated naturally just as the Romans accentuated them. They 
became current colloquially long before they were written in 
many instances, and could not fail to be pronounced correctly. 
But the modem forms of these words were resuscitated by 
learned men from Latin authors where they occurred, just as 
the Pandits do and have done with Sanskrit words. In bor- 
rowing these words the savants of later times did not know 
how they were pronounced, and did not care ; they merely cut 
off the Latin termination, and pronounced the word as seemed 
best to themselves ; as the modem and mediaeval French accent 
differ considerably in the place of their incidence from the 
Latin accent, the result is that in no case does the modem 



> I have placed these four lang^oages alone, because, down to the fifteenth 
century, the Panjabi and Gujarati are little more than dialects of the Hindi ; and 
the OriyAf tUl the time of Upendra Bhanj and Dtnkrishna DUs, has no literary 
existence, and we cannot tell what the spoken language was like, b^ause poets 
always wrote a language of their own, having no care to keep their works 
on th^ leyel of the spoken dialects. The poems of the earliest Bengali writers 
also present yery few of the grammatical peculiarities of modem Bengali; they, 
like Chand, and even like much later writers, Tulsi Dfts and Bih&ri Lftl, 
resemble the writings of the Troubadours and Trouv^res, in which the old 
synthetical languages with their array of inflections haye fallen into decadence 
and disuse, while the analytical system of modem time has not yet obtained its 
full deyelopment 
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or scientific term bear the accent on the same syllable as in 
Latin.^ 

Now in Sanskrit there is also a system of accentuation, 
thongh not yet, I believe, entirely nnderstood, and consequently 
an analogous procedure to the above may be traced in the case 
of the Indian languages alsa Acting upon this assumption, 
if we find a word retaining, in spite of various changes in its 
form in other respects, the accent on the same syllable as in 
Sanskrit, it will not be altogether unreasonable to conclude 
that it was derived firom that language, at a time when it was 
still spoken among learned men, or, at all events, when a 
knowledge of its true pronunciation had not died out, and we 
may, therefore, ascribe to it an antiquity of no mean kind. 
In some cases, however, though the principle is the same, the 
method of expression of it is slightly varied; in other words, the 
Sanskrit accent is reproduced and perpetuated by lengthening 
the vowel on which it fell and by shortening adjacent long 
vowels. This is especially the case, to take a common example, 
in oxytone nouns, which always, if early Tadbhavas, end in 
d — I, or 6 — i, as the proclivity of the language may incline ; an 
oxytone noun, when it becomes a late Tadbhava, neglects the 
accent, and ends with the consonant. Thus, we find from Skr. 
^ "knife'' (oxytone), H. ^TT; while from Skr. ^ "field"' 



1 The following list of words will exemplify what is meant : 



Latin. 


or 


Old Tadbhavas 
popular French words, 


1 


New Tadbharas 
or sdentifle words. 


aluminum 


... 


al(in 




alumine 


ftngelns 


... 


&nge 




angel6s 


bl&sphemnm 


••• 


bl&me 




blaspheme 


c&ncer 


... 


ch&ncre 




cancer 


d^bitum 


•.• 


d^tte 




debit 


ex&men 


... 


ess&im 




exam^n 


m6bili8 


... 


me6ble 




mobile 


6rganum 


... 


6rgxie 




org&ne 



Braohet, Orammaire Sistorique Fran^aite^ p. 73. 
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(oxTtone), we get H. %l^. M. i|?^, and a consonantal ending 
in all the languages. We should therefore set down the first of 
these words as an early, the second as a late, Tadbhava. So 
also when we see that Skr. ^ilV^ " milk *' (oxytone), makes, not 
khird, but ^ftr khir, in all the languages, we have grounds 
for holding that the word has been resuscitated in oomparatiy^y 
modern times ; and in the case of this particular word we are 
supported in this idea by the fact that khir is not the ordinary 
word for ^' milk.'' In all the languages the common word is 
^. an undoubtedly ancient Tadbhava from Skr. '^; khir is 
rather an affectation of modem times, and in some of the 
languages has a secondary meaning ; while to diidh is reserved 
the simple primary signification ; khir is used for a preparation 
of boiled rice and milk. 

Another instance is the causal verb in Sanskrit, which has 
the accent on the first syllable of the characteristic, as in 
^tr^rtir chardyatu The Hindi in all its pure causals is fol- 
lowed by Bengali, Opya, Fanjabi, and Gujarati in retaining 
a long d in the same position, as churdn<i, bajdnd, mildnd, 
kar(in(i. This long d is not produced by rejecting the y of 
aya^ and contracting the two Towels into one, as is proved by 
the fact that in old Hindi the last a of the two has gone out, 
leaving the y changed into t#, as kardun&, dikhdt/n&, bujh(itm&, 
forms still in use in many rustic parts of India. Moreover, 
though the first syllable of the verb in Sanskrit takes guna^ 
yet we find in the modems that its lack of accent subjects it 
to be shortened, as in the examples above given. In Marathi 
the causal verb is formed by the insertion of the syllables ^Hft* 
or l[^»or 'rf^i as m&mew, "to kill," m&ravinen, "to cause to 
kill"; kh&nen, "to eat," khS,vavinen, "to cause to eat"; sodnen, 
"to loose," sodavinen, "to cause to loose." In the first of 
these forms the y of dya is changed to r, just as in Hindi it 
becomes u, and though both the short vowels remain, yet the 
infiuence of the accent operates in retaining the accented vowel 
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aa a, while the unacoented vowel is weakened to «. In vavi we 
have the same form, but with a v prefixed, and the fonn iva is 
a mere modem corruption, which is rejected in many cases by 
good authors. 

Although, howeyer, I think sufficient proof is obtainable of 
the fact of accentual influence, I am far from being in a 
position to push the theory to its fiiU length. In truth the 
accent is always a difficult and obscure matter, and it is the 
more so in the modem languages, because they have passed 
through a period, a very long period, of their existence with- 
out a literature. 

§ 7. It is this absence of written memorials by which to 
trace the current popular speech which constitutes, and pro- 
bably always will constitute, the main difficulty of the inquiry. 
The great value to philologists of the Romance group of lan- 
guages consists in the fact that they originated in historical 
times, and the various stages of their growth and development 
lie before our eyes in a long series of documents. " The lan- 
guage of the native population, the changes which took place 
in their political condition, the races and languages of the 
invaders and of the other foreign nations with which they came 
in contact, are all certaLoly known : and although the early 
stages of these Latin dialects, when they were merely barbarous 
and xmfixed jargons, formed by the intercourse of natives and 
strangers, spoken chiefly among illiterate persons, and used 
neither as the language of the Government, of legal instru- 
ments, nor of books, are not only (with the exception of a few 
words) wholly unknown, but lost beyond hope of recovery; 
yet the events which accompanied and occasioned their origin 
are matter of historical record; and, if we cannot always say 
with certainty to what precise cause the changes which the 
Latin underwent were owing, our information enables us at 
least to obtain negative results, and to exclude undoubtingly 
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many hypotheses which might be tenable if we had merely 
the languages without a contemporary history of the times 
when they arose." ^ It is precisely in this respect that the 
Indian languages are wanting. In early Indian literature we 
have Sanskrit and the Prakrits only, and though these latter 
by exhibiting certain phonetic changes help us very much in 
tracing the origin of modern words, yet in the inflectioncd 
department, so to speak, they afford very little real assistance, 
because they remain still purely synthetical. Moreover, those 
Prakrits which contain the greatest amount of literature lie 
under the same suspicion as Sanskrit, namely, that they do 
not represent the spoken language of their day. It seems, 
unhappily, to have been the fate of every Indian language, 
that directly men began to write in it, they ceased to be 
natural, and adopted a literary style which was handed down 
from one generation of writers to another, almost, if not en* 
tirely, imchanged. Thus not only has the Sanskrit remained 
fixed and unaltered through all the ages, but the Buddhists 
have fossilized one dialect of Prakrit, and the Jains another ; 
so that whatever may be the date of any works either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits which have been, or may hereafter 
be, discovered, we cannot accept even the most recent of them 
as exhibiting the real contemporary condition of any vernacular. 
In point of development, we do not get lower down than about 
the first century of our era ; for even if we get a Jain book 
written in the fifth or sixth century, we shall find it com- 
posed in the language of the first or second, just as a Sanskrit 
work written yesterday is composed in a form of speech which 
has not been current for twenty-seven centuries. The curtain 
falls on Indian languages, then, about the first century, and 
does not rise again till the tenth ; and when it rises, the dawn 

^ Sir G. C. LewiBy << Essay on the Bomance Languages," p. 9. This clever little 
work giyes an admirahly condensed and lucid epitome of the whole question of the 
Bomance languages. 
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of modem literature and speech-formatioii is already breaking, 
and our Indian '' morning-star of ^ong/' Ghand Bardai, is 
heard chanting jthe gestes of Prithiraj in a dialect which, 
though rude and half-formed, is still as purely analytical as 
the common familiar talk of the Indians of to-day. How are 
we to throw light on this long night of nine centuries, how 
fill up the details of the changes that occurred in these lan- 
guages during the time when 

machrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotaeque loDgft 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro 7 

We may get as near to the brink of this vast gap on either 
side as we can, but I very much doubt if the intervening 
space will ever be filled up; the materials seem lost for ever. 
Buddhism is our only chance, but if the Buddhistic literature 
which remains to be disinterred prove, as almost certainly it 
will, to be no more faithful a representative of current speech 
than those works which have already been made accessible to 
the public, there seems to be nothing more to hope for, and 
these nine centuries must remain for ever a sealed book. 

In the absence therefore of strict historical data, we are 
driven to fall back upon the argument derived from analogy, 
and especially the analogy of the Eomance languages. The 
accent affords one example of the method in which this analogy 
may be made usefuL The Sanskrit accent is not in all cases 
J™, but k», .gd., „g»^ fto« tt, ..ulogy of «.«e 
words in which it is known, as well as from the great similarity 
of the Oreek accent, which has fortunately been preserved, trust- 
worthy results may be obtained. I now pass on to the mention 
of another point which it is necessary to bear in mind in taking 
a survey of the whole subject. A Desaja word may, like an 
early Tadbhava, be derived from a word which though not 
Sanskritic is yet Aryan, and such a word may not be found 
either in Sanskrit or in Prakrit. It would be then necessary 
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to search for it in all the branches of the Indo-G^rmanic family 
before giving it up. This undertaking lies beyond the scope 
of the present work, but the modem Aryai^ languages will 
not have been completely investigated till some one works out 
this portion of the inquiry. Such a word, though not used in 
Indian literature, may have been in use in the mouths of the 
people, and may be current under some slight disgmse in the 
mouths of Lithuanian peasants even yet. To refer once more 
to Latin, it is well known that most of the words forming the 
present Bomance languages are derived from what is caUed 
" low Latin,'* which is merely the speech of the vulgar as dis- 
tinguished from that of the higher classes and from the literary 
style. Thus, to take one instance out of many, the word for 
** horse** cheval, camllo, caballo, is from the Latin caballus, a word 
used by the peasantry, and only occasionally admitted into the 
higher style. The classical equival^it equus has left no direct 
descendant, though in modem times the words '' equipage/' 
** eqidtation,'' and so forth, have been ocnned from. it. We are 
not so much concerned with the general fact as with the reasons 
of it, and these are so important to our subject that they must 
be noticed in fulL The first reason is this. It is well known 
that the modem French, Spanish, etc., were originally mere 
colloquial languages, and took their rise from the corruptions 
introduced into the Latin spoken by the lower classes in Italy 
by the barbarous Teutonic tribes, who invaded and overran the 
countries which owned the Roman sway. The inability of 
Lombards, Burgundians, Goths, and Franks, to accustom 
themselves to the correct use of the inflectional terminations 
of the Latin arose, not, as some have thoughtlessly said, from 
their newness to the system of synthetical construction in the 
abstract, because we know that the inflections of the early 
Tei^tonic languages were in some respects even more compli- 
cated than those of the Latin, but from their rudeness and the 
as yet undeveloped state of their mental powers. They were 
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too roogli and careless to substitute the Boman grammatical 
system for their owu^ in spite of the close resemblance between 
the two. Men in a low state of civilization see distinctions 
sooner than resemblances. They differentiate more readily than 
they generalize. The difference between their own language 
and that of the Romans ^ struck them forcibly, while it has 
been reserred for a much later generation to discover the 
fimdamental unity of both. They therefore not only made 
havoc of the inflectional terminations of the Latin language, 
— ^in doing which they were doubtless aided by the tendency 
already beginning to develope itself among the Bomans them- 
selves towards an analytical form of speech, — but they also 
rejected such Latin words as they found any di£Sculty in 
pronouncing, substituting for them their own German words. 
It must also be remembered that for centuries before her £eJ1 
Rome had been propped by foreign spears. Briton, Spaniard, 
and GttLvl had fought in her legions, and guarded the palaces 
of her capitaL Juvenal's " barbara qu8B pictis venit bascanda 
Britannis '' is only a type of a large class of words £Etmiliar to 
the later Bomans, but which were quite unknown to writers of 
the Augustan age.''' Just as we English have borrowed lootf 

^ The word ''BomaaA" here does not mean inhabitants of Rome. In the ages 
immediately snoceeding the Gennan inyasion, all the oonqnered races of France, 
Spain, and Italy, whether they were Gaols, Italians, or Iberians, were called 
Unmans, in distinction from the conquering tribes of Teutons. 

* A few examples are : 

OsMdeal L«tin. Vulgar Latin. French, 

▼erberare ••• bataere ... battre 

pugna ... batalia ... bataille 

oscnlari ... basiare ... baiser 

felis ... catns ... chat 

edere ... mandncare ... manger 

ignis ••• focus ... feu 

▼ertere ... toraare ••• toumer 

iter ... liaticmn ... Toyage 

aula ... Curtis ... oour 

Some of these words, Mjbeut^ viatieum, are in use in classical Latiu, but not in tiie 

sense in which they are employed in French. 
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punkahy jungk, and the like, from our great dependency of 
India, so the Boman picked up words from Asia, Egypt, 
iN'orthem Europe, and far*distant Britain. The language thus 
composed was undoubtedly, when tested by the standard of 
classical Latin, very uncouth and barbarous, and was in con- 
sequence for many centuries despised by learned men, who 
continued to write, and even to speak, Latin. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that some great minds broke through 
the prejudices of their age, and, influenced by a strong desire 
of being intelligible to the mass of their countrymen, com- 
menced timidly and half apologetically to write in the vulgar 
tongue. If then this was the case in Southern Europe, we are 
justified, by the known analogy between the Bomance processes 
of development and those of the modem Aryans, in believing 
that the same thing took place in India. The assumption is 
so much the more reasonable in the latter class of languages, 
because the Brahmans were animated by an openly avowed and 
steadily pursued design of keeping their writings sacred from 
the intrusion of the people, and, believing or professing to 
believe their language to be of divine origin, were more earnest 
and careful in preserving it from being polluted by the intro- 
duction of "low-caste" words, than the Eoman poets and 
historiaDs, who had no higher motives than a search after grace 
and euphony. Moreover, works continued to be composed in 
Sanskrit long after the rise of the modem vernaculars, and it 
is a singular coincidence in point of time, that Chand, the 
earliest writer in any modem Indian language, is very nearly 
contemporaneous with the predecessors of Dante ; so that the 
human mind in India broke itself free from the shackles of a 
dead language very much about the same time as in Europe. 
The parallel of course does not hold good as regards the invasion 
of foreign races, because the Greeks, the only early invaders 
of India whom we know of, appear to have left little or no 
traces behind them in respect of language. The astrological 
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terms borrowed by Sanskrit writers were not obtained from 
Alexander or his soldiers ; and the influence of the Muham- 
madans was not felt till much later in the day. But it holds 
good in so far that there was evidently a vulgar speech and a 
polished one. The former has perished, except that Aiuch of 
it which Buddhism has preserved for us ; the latter continued 
to be written long after it had ceased to be intelligible to the 
masses. 

The second reason is a somewhat Darwinian one. There 
seems to exist among words, even as among living beings, a 
struggle for existence, terminating in the ** survival of the 
fittest." It is clear from all that has hitherto been discovered 
in linguistic science that the progress of development of all 
languages is from the harsh and complicated to the smooth and 
simple. The words in ancient languages are cumbered with 
a mass of letters, sounds, and combinations, which in the course 
of ages wear away by use, leaving short simple words behind. 
Tenues slide into mediae, gutturals soften into palatals, com- 
pound letters melt into simple ones, single consonants drop out 
of sight altogether, sometimes carrying with them adjacent 
vowels. 

iN'ow it is evident that a word which at first starting is 
well provided with plenty of good stout consonants and broad 
clear vowels has a better chance of surviving through the 
various processes of clipping, melting, and squeezing, which 
it is fated to undergo in its passage through the ages, than a 
word which starts iU provided and weak. 

Such words as ovis, am, we see at once, have no chance ; 
deprived at an early period of their termination, as superfluous, 
they sink into ore, ave, and then into oe, ae, words too slight 
and weak for ordinary use. It is this cause which probably led 
to the survival of the hard, strong words in use among the 
sturdy peasantry, and of the diminutives in 'Culus and 'Cellm, 
which give a good working basis. Thus, we find trom avicellm, 
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Ital. uecelh, Fr. oiseau; from auricula^ Ital. orecehio, Span, or^a, 
Fr. Oreille; and thus the weak os, oriSj has given way to the 
coarse and strong buoea, Fr. bouehe, Ital. boeca, Span, ftoca. 

That the same process took place in Indian languages is 
proved by the fact that we find in the earlier Hindi poets weak 
words in a great state of dilapidation, just as we do in the early 
Proven9al Troubadours. These words have now dropped out 
of use, and are replaced by stronger and more enduring words^ 
which, though in their turn they have been subjected to the 
usual laws of development, yet retain sufficient stuff and sub- 
stance to make them practically useful. 

§ 8. Hitherto I have been writing as though the proportion 
of the three classes of words were the same in all the lan- 
guages. This is, however, so far from being the case that it is 
necessary to enter on some details to show how the matter 
really stands. The point is one on which it is very difficult to 
come to a definite conclusion. It is characteristic, though little 
to our credit as a nation, that after a century of rule in India 
we should have produced so few good dictionaries of this group 
of languages. In Hindi we have Shakespear and Forbes, but 
neither of these works is more than a very copious vocabulary, 
and both are derived almost exclusively from the written lan- 
guage.^ In Bengali Dr. Carey's huge quartos are a Sanskrit 
dictionary in Bengali characters, and Mendies's is merely a 
vocabulary. Sutton's Oriya dictionary is meagre, incorrect, 
and full of Bengali and Sanskrit words, instead of pure Oriya. 
The Ludiana missionaries' Panjabi work is a meritorious and 
accurate performance, but it can scarcely be called a dictionary, 
and the same may be said of Oaptedn Stack's vocabularies 
of Sindhi. Shahpurji Edalji's Ghijarati dictionary is a very 
inferior and scanty contribution to our knowledge, and I am 
driven, by comparison with works written in that language, to 

^ In addition to whidh Forbee' is a more j^agiarism firam other writers. 
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doubt its accuracy in more than one instance. By far the best 
of the whole set is Molesworth's Marathi dictionary. This is 
really deserving of the name. The words are classed and 
distinguished, as literary or colloquial, full examples are 
given to show the way in which they are used, and meritorious, 
though sometimes mistaken, attempts at derivation are also 
supplied. 

The materials being thus defective, an opinion can only be 
given with some hesitation; but in a general way it may 
be said that the proportion of Tatsama words is greatest in 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi ; less in Hindi and Gujarati ; and 
least in Panjabi and Sindhi. In the latter language, in fact, a 
pure Sanskrit word in its original shape is hardly ever met 
with. Tlus position is easily explained by geographical and 
historical considerations. The first province of India which 
was conquered by foreigners was Sindh, the next the Panjab. 
These provinces, especially the former, adopted Hie Muham- 
madan religion at an early date.^ Brahmans are, and have 
long been, comparatively scarce in both places. The Prakrits 
in use in both, especially in Sindh, were always noted for their 
extreme corruptness. A soil, for the most part sterile, and 
more suited to a pastoral than to an agricultural people, was 
left by the main stream of the Aryan immigrants to the cattie- 
tending Abhiri, or Ahirs, and to the Ghijars and other rude 
tribes, to whom supervened the Jats, a branch of the great 
Eshatriya or Bajput caste, who had been excluded from fellow- 
ship for some reason which has not yet been fathomed. With so 
rude a population as this it is not wonderful that the language 
became debased, and that the constant state of warfare and 
turmoil in which the people lived for ages, the perpetual sieges 
of their towns, pillagings of their humble dwellings, wholesale 
slaughter of their cattle, and the other annually recu^^ring 
horrors with which they were visited, should have left them 

^ In A.D. 717. — ^Elliot* 8 Mistorians of India, ed. Dowson, toI. i., p. 12. 
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neither opportunity nor inclination for literary pursuits, by 
which alone their language could have been polished and 
continually renewed by resuscitations of pure Sanskrit words. 

In the case of Hindi and Gujarati (which is after all little 
more than a dialect of Hindi) we find considerable similarity 
to that of Sindhi and Panjabi. In Hindi there are more 
Tadbhaya words than in any other language, and it is in this 
respect the most useful and instructive of all of them to the 
philologist. The Hindi area was, as is well known, overrun 
by Musulmans as much as any part of India ; but there and in 
Gujarat the final settling down of foreigners in the country 
did not take place till the end of the twelfth century, more 
than four hundred years later than in Sindh and the Panjab, 
and the language, starting as it did from a tolerably pure form 
of Prakrit, had time to carry out a system of regular and 
legitimate modifications of Sanskrit words, which it would be 
unfair to csfl corruptions.^ Such a large number of Sanskrit 
words underwent developmental changes, and became thus fit 
and useful elements of practical daily speech, that the demand 
for new words to express novel ideas was reduced to a minimum. 
It must be remembered also that such new ideas came irom 
the Musulman invaders, who, with the idea, also brought in 
a word of their own to express it ; so that, except in the case 
of the old Hindu poets, who, as their verses turned chiefly 
upon points of the Brahmanical religion, had occasion fre- 

1 For many generations after the Yictories of Entb-ud-din Aibak, the first Mnsnl- 
nan soyereign of Delhi, the conquerors retained their own Persian, and the conquered 
their Hindi. Hr. Blochmann, whose knowledge of the Mnhammadan court of Delhi 
is singularly extensiye and accurate, is of opinion that Hindi did not begin to be 
impregnated with Persian words, and the Urdu language consequently did not begin 
to be formed, till the sixteenth century— see <*The Hindu Rajas under the Mughals," 
Caieutia Review, April, 1871. The Musulmans had long been accustomed to speak 
pure Hindi, and it was not they who introduced Persian words into the language, 
but the Hindus themselyes, who, at the epoch aboye mentioned, were compelled by 
Todar Hal's new reyenue system to learn Persian. 
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qnently to recur to Sanskrit, there was in the nation at large 
no general demand for the Tatsama class of words. 

§ 9. I must here express my yiews on the Hindi language 
in general, and I do so thus early in the dissertation, as it may 
be that there will be found to be some novelty in them, and 
perhaps they will not be readily accepted by those who are 
interested in supporting the claims of other languages of the 
class. For I should here mention, for the benefit of European 
readers, that there exists in India a sort of rivalry between 
the Aryan languages, or rather between the three principal 
ones, Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali, each considering itself 
superior to the others, and my Bengali and Marathi friends 
will probably not agree with me in giving the palm to Hindi 
xmtil they read my reasons for so doing, and perhaps not even 
then. 

Hindi is that language which is spoken in the valley of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, from the watershed of the Jamn&, 
the largest and most important of them, as far down as 
Bajmahal, the point whete the Ganges takes a sudden turn 
to the south, and breaks out into the plains of Bengal. This 
area is the centre and principal portion of Aryan India. It 
includes the Antarbed or Doab between the Ganges and the 
Jamn&, the ^' inner hearth '^ of the nation. It is therefore 
the legitimate heir of the Sanskrit, and fills that place in the 
modem Indian system which Sanskrit filled in the old. Under 
the general head of Hindi are included many dialects, some of 
which differ widely from one another, though not so much so 
as to give them the right to be considered separate languages. 
Throughout the whole of this vast region, though the dialects 
diverge considerably, one common universal form of speech is 
recognized, and all educated persons use it. This common 
dialect had its origin apparently in the country round Delhi, 
the ancient capital, and the form of Hindi spoken in that 
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neighbourhood was adopted by degrees as the basis of a new 
phase of the language, in which, though the inflections of 
nouns and yerbs remained purely and absolutely Hindi, and 
a Tast number of the commonest vocables were retained, a large 
quantity of Persian and Arabic and even Turkish words found 
a place, just as Latin and Ghreek words do in EngUsh. Such 
words, however, in no way altered or influenced the language 
itself, which, when its inflectional or phonetic elements are 
considered, remains still a pure Aryan dialect, just as pure in 
the pages of Wali or Saud&, as it is in those of Tuld Dfts or 
Bih&ri L&l. It betrays therefore a radical misunderstanding 
of the whole bearings of the question, and of the whole 
science of philology, to speak of Urdu and Hindi as two 
distinct Ittnguages. When certain agitators cry out that the 
language of the English courts of law in Hindustan should 
be Hindi and not Urdu, what they mean is that clerks and 
native writers should be restrained from importing too many 
Persian and Arabic words into their writings, and should use 
instead the honest old Sanskrit Tadbhavas with which the 
Hindi abounds. By all means let it be so, only let it not be 
said that the Urdu is a distinct language from Hindi.^ By 
means of the introduction of Arabic and Persian words, a very 
great benefit has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it has 
thus been prevented from having recourse to Sanskrit fountains 
again and again for grand and expressive words. This resus- 
citation of Sanskrit words in their classical form — a process 
which has been going on in the modem languages for ages, 
and is still at work as vigorously as ever, just as the resuscita- 
tion of Latin words has always been and is still going on in 
French — ^has done a serious injury to some languages of the 

^ The most correct way of speaking would be to say " the Urdu dialect of Hindi," 
or " the Urdu phase of Hindi." It would be quite impossible in Urdu to compose a 
single sentence without using Aryan words, though many seiitences might be com- 
posed in which not a single Persian word occurred. 
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Indian group^ inasmnch as it has led them to drop their 
TadbhavaSy which are the most valuable class of words that a 
language can possess, not only on account of the light they 
throw on the philological processes which the language has 
tmdergone, but because, haying cast away all that was difficult 
of pronunciation, cumbrous, and superfluous in the ancient 
language, they possess the perfection of flexibility, neatness, 
and practical usefulness. In some languages, notably in 
Bengali, Tatsama words have been borrowed from Sanskrit, 
and employed in written works, in cases where there already 
existed good serviceable Tadbhavas. The result has been that 
^ the unfortunate peasant who knows no Sanskrit finds it more 
and more difficult every day to acquire knowledge, and the 
education of the masses is thus retarded. In respect of 
Tadbhavas, Hindi stands pre-eminent, whether it be that form 
of Hindi which relies principally upon indigenous sources for its 
words, or that other widely employed form which has in- 
corporated the flower and grace of Persian and Arabic nouns, 
and which is called sometimes Urdu, sometimes Hindustani. 

All the other languages of the group were originally dialects 
of Hindi, in this sense that Hindi represents the oldest and 
most widely diffused form of Aryan speech in India. Ghijarati 
acknowledges itself to be a dialect of the Sauraseni Prakrit, 
the parent of Hindi. Pa|jabi, even at the present day, is little 
more than an old Hindi dialect. Bengali, three centuries ago, 
when it first began to be written, very closely resembled the 
Hindi still spoken in Eastern Behar. Ojiya is in many re- 
spects more like Hindi than Bengali. There remain only the 
Sindhi and the Marathi. The former of these has always been 
very distinct from the rest ; nevertheless it shades off in some 
respects imperceptibly into Panjabi on the one hand, and the 
wilder Hindi dialects of the great Bajputana desert on the 
other. I am half afraid to speak about Marathi, as some of the 
Bombay authors who have written on that language proclaim it 
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to be the* noblest, most perfect, most eloquent, and so on, of all 
Indian languages. Molesworth, howoTer, who is remarkable 
for the sobriety of his judgment in linguistic matters, deriyes 
a considerable proportion of the words in his Marathi dictionary 
from the Hindi ; although he guards himself by stating that 
he only introduces the Hindi word because it is the same as the 
Marathi, and may therefore be the origin of it. It is rather 
hasty to assume that modem Marathi is the lineal descendant 
of the Maharashtri Prakrit. There is quite as much of the 
Magadhi and Sauraseni type in the modem Marathi as there 
is of the Maharashtri ; and in the long period which intenrenes 
between Yararuchi and the rise of the modem languages, so 
much concision took place, and such a jumbling together and 
general displacement of dialects, that it is absurd now-a-days 
to attempt to affiliate any modem Indian language as a whole 
to any Prakrit dialect. Maharashtri and Marathi have little 
in common except the name. 

% 10. I now return from a long digression to take up the 
thread of my remarks. In Hindi, as I have said, the number 
of Desaja and Tadbhava words is much larger than that of 
Tatsamas. In Bengali and Oriya it is not so. These lan- 
guages delight in Tatsama words, and the learned in those 
provinces are proud of having such words in their language, 
being or pretending to be under the impression that they have 
always been in use and have come down to the present day 
unaffected by the laws of development to which all languages 
are subject. This is an obvious error. If the Pandits' idea 
were true, these languages would be real phenomena, absolute 
linguistic monstrosities. That a language should have pre- 
served two-fifths of its words entirely free from change or 
decay, while the remaining three-fifths had undergone very 
extensive corruption, and that many of the uncorrupted words 
should be such as are of the commonest daily use, would indeed 
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be marvelloas. Such a faot can only be admitted under the fol- 
lowing conditions. Either the word in its original Sanskrit form 
must have been short, strong, and simple, so that it offered no 
enoombrances to be got rid of, and no difficult combinations to 
be simplified, such as ^TWT» ^Rt ^fWt which could not be 
made easier or simpler than they were : or the Sanskrit word 
must have embodied some ceremonial, religious, or political 
idea which has presenred it intact, and apart from the current 
of general usage, as WTKWi <^lHt ^niT; in which case there 
are often two forms of the same word in existence — the 
Tatsama form used in a religious or special sense, and the 
Tadbhava in an ordinary sense; thus, we have <^lH ^<^l» 
used to express the act of -visiting the shrine of an idol, and 
^^«ii> for the general act of seeing. In EngUsh the same 
thing occurs in the case of words derived direct from the Latin, 
which correspond to the Indian Tatsamas, and the same derived 
through the medium of the French, which are like Tadbhavas. 
Thus, we have the Tatsamas legale regal, hospital, and the 
Tadbhavas lot/al, royal, hotel, both sets of words coming from 
legaUs, regalis, and hoapitalis, respectively. In French the 
instances are still more numerous. A few have been given 
in 8 7. 

The excessive number of Tatsamas in Bengali and Ofiya, 
so far from indicating a high standard of preservation, points 
rather to great poverty in the language. These two forms 
of speech were in use in the two remotest provinces of the 
Indian empire. The arts and sciences and the busy move- 
ments of the world centred at first in the Antarbed, or country 
between the Ganges and Jamn&, and round the great Hindu 
capitals, ^uch as Dilli, Kanauj, Ayudhya, Easi, and in later 
ages round the first-named, by that time corrupted into 
Delhi, and its twin capital, Agra. In those places, therefore, 
Sanskrit words expressive of a variety of ideas remained alive, 
and imderwent gradual simplification from constant use. The 
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language spoken in those places, the Hindi, thus became rich 
in Tadbhavas. In the remote marshes of Bengal and the 
isolated ooast-Une of Orissa the Aryan pulse beat but feebly. 
Life was ruder and less civilized, and non- Aryan tribes mustered 
in great force in the plains as wdl as in the hills. The ex- 
tremities lagged behind the heart, words which had a meaning 
in the oourts and cities of !N^orthem and Western India were 
not known to or required by the nearly naked Bengali crouching 
in his reed hut in those outlying regions.^ 

What the colloquial languages of Bengal and Orissa were 
like previous to the sixteenth century we have no means of 
knowing. The only literature consisted of a few poetical works, 
whose authors did not care to keep close to the popular speech. 
We may, however, assimie that in a country where the civili- 
zation was defective, the language would be poor. When the 
English came into India by sea, instead of, as former conquerors 
had come, by land, they were forced by circumstances to fix 
their capital in Bengal, thus reversing the whole system of 

^ Although in the present day Bengali surpaases all the other cognate languages 
in literary actiyity, yet the fact of its comparatiTe rudeness until yery recent times 
admits of no doubt. Eren within the memory of Bengali gentlemen now living 
there was no accepted standard of the language, the dialects were so numerous and so 
yaried. Since the yemacular literature has reoeiyed such an immense deyelopment, 
the high-flown or semi-Sanskrit style has become the model for literary composition, 
but no one speaks in it I think it is not too much to say that for spoken Bengali 
there is hardly yet any unanimously accepted system. Among recent works there is 
a class of comic productions, such as noyels, farces, ballads, and satires, in which the 
spoken language is imitated. The writers of thfise works, like our own comic writers, 
attempt to seize the peculiarities of the yarious classes whom they introduce. Such 
works would not be intelligible to foreigners who haye only studied the classical 
Bengali. Babu Pi^ Lai Mittra, in his admirably cleyer and spirited noyel, AUAler 
gharer Baldly ** The Spoilt Child of the House of Allal," puts into the mouth of each 
of his characters the appropriate method of talking, and thus exhibits to the full the 
ettensiye range of yulgar idioms which his language possesses. In the cheap news* 
papers, which are now sold for a pice about the streets of Calcutta, much of this 
edifying stuff may be aeen. It would puzzle most Europeans sadly to understand its 
meaning. 
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Indian govemmenty. whose centre had hitherto always been in 
the upper provinces* The language of the province adjacent to 
the new capital naturally attracted the attention of the ruling 
race. The discovery of the existence of the Sanskrit language^ 
which occurred at a time when the English were imperfectly 
acquainted with the great Gangetic valley, excited the imagina- 
tions of the few learned men who at that time resided in 
Bengal, and they readily gave credence to the assertion that 
this glorious and perfect language, which they had recently 
found to be the sister, if not the mother, of Greek and Latin, 
was also the mother of Bengali. The science of comparative 
philology was then in its cradle. Bopp's first work did not 
appear till 1816, and Jacob Grimm's a little later. Our Indian 
philologists had no means of testing the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Bengali ; and even if they had possessed any such 
means, it is doubtM if they would have used them. The. early 
inquirers in Bengal seem to have been very much ruled by 
their Pandits, and swallowed^ with a credulity which amazes us, 
the most audacious assertions of the Brahmans. 

Of course, in the matter of languages, the great Brahmanical 
theory was, and among the orthodox still to a great extent is, 
that Sanskrit, a divine invention, is the only true and correct 
Indian language, and that all deviations from Sanskrit observ- 
able in the conversation of the masses are corruptions arising 
from ignorance; and that to purify and improve the vernaculars 
— ^Bengali, for instance— every word should be restored to its 
.original Sanskrit shape, and the stream be made to run upwards 
to its source. Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
world at large, this could not be done in the spoken language ; 
but it might at least be done in books, especially in the 
numerous educational works which the English were then 
causing to be written. So completely did this idea prevail, 
that the honest old Tadbhavas were entirely banished from 
books, and a host of Tatsamas dug up from their graves, and 
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resuscitated for daily use. That the Sanskrit, like every other 
language, was subject to the laws of development, and that 
Bengali, like every other language, was merely the natural 
result of those laws, never occurred to Carey, Yates, and their 
brethren ; and if such an idea had crossed their minds, it would 
have been banished as a heresy by the Pandits. Orissa at a 
later date followed the lead of Bengal, and from tiie causes 
above mentioned it has resulted that in both provinces the 
national speech has been banished from books, and now Uvea 
only in the mouths of the people ; and even they, as soon as 
they get a little learning, begin to ape their betters and come 
out with the Tatsamas with which both languages are now 
completely flooded.^ 

In Marathi the preponderance of Tatsama words, though 
sufficiently marked, is not so much so as in Bengali. The 
Marathi country was not invaded by the Musulmans till a 
comparatively late period, and as the Brahmans of that province 
have always been distinguished for learning, their effinrts to 
retain a high type for their language, originally one of the 
rudest of the group, took the direction as usual in India of 
rei^ucitating Sanskrit words, and the process has not been 
carni^ so far as in Bengali only because the vernacular was 
richer. Marathi is one of those languages which one may 
call playful — ^it delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and 
has struck out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, 
diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate tongues. 

^ Yate8*8 B$ng<U% Grammar initiateB the student into all tht myBteriea of Sandhi 
as though they were still in use, and his distress, when he is obliged to giye a genoine 
yemacular form instead of some stQted Sanskritism, is quite ludicrous. Thus, in 
introducing the oommon pronouns ifiMt, tm, which are of course the real original 
pronouns of the langaage, he says, ^ It would be well for the first and second of 
these pronouns, and for the rerbs that agree with them, to be expunged from the 
language/* (!) One feels tempted to ask why he did not try to expunge / and thou 
from English, and to substitute the much more elegant phrases, ''Your humble 
serrant'* and " Your worship.'* 
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§ 11. In order to make the statement as to the constituent 
elements of the seven languages as clear and complete as 
possible, it is necessary to notice the influence of Arabic and 
PendaiL. Although Hindi is a richer language than Bengali or 
Oriya, it would not be just to say that the amount of Tatsama 
words in the latter is in exact proportion to its poverty as 
compared with the former. That is to say, Hindi itself was 
to a certain extent poor also, and the reason that there are 
less Tatsama words in it than in some other languages is that 
it has had recourse to Arabic and Persian instead of Sanskrit 
to supply its wants. By a curious caprice, Hindi, when it 
uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a new language, and 
is called by a new name — ^Urdu ; but when Panjabi or Sindhi 
do the same, they are not so treated. It is not advisable here 
to stop to examine why this is; it is enough to say that where 
Bengali, O^iya, and Marathi have recourse to Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, and Ghijarati in a great measure recur to 
Arabic and Persian; but as the proportions of the Hindu^ and 
Musulman population are more evenly balanced in the area 
occupied by Hindi than in that of any other language, the 
tendency to borrow from Arabic has not, as in the case of 
Sindhi and Panjabi, where the Musulman population is greatly 
in excess of the Hindu, quite superseded the practice of bor- 
rowing from Sanskrit ; nor on the other hand has the Hindu 
population, as in the case of Bengali and Oriya, where the 
Hindus largely preponderate, forced Sanskrit words into the 
language, to the exclusion of Arabic. 

This is one of those cases, many more of which will occur 

^ For the information of readers in Europe it may be neoessary to explain that the 
word *' Hindu " ia always naed in India as a religions term denoting those Aryans who 
still adhere to the Brahmanical faith, and who in meet parts of India constitute the 
majority of the population. ** Hindi,*' on the other hand, expresses the language 
spoken by the Hindu popuiatim of the country from Delhi to Bajmahal, Hindusthan 
proper, or, as Chand calls it, ** Hinduo^ th&n." 
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in the course of this essay, in which we ohserre a regular 
gr£idation from west to east. In the extreme west we have 
Sindh and the Panjab, with a vast majority of Musulman 
inhabitants, and a large amount of Arabic words, contrasted 
with a Tery scanty allowance of Tatsamas. Going east we 
come into the great central Hindi area, where the balance 
between the two races is more even, the numerical superiority 
of the Hindus being balanced by the greater intelligence of the 
Muhammadans, and here wq find consequently the habit of 
borrowing from Persian kept up side by side with recurrence 
to Sanskrit, such ]:0currence, however, being lees frequent in 
consequence of the already existing abundance of Tadbhava 
words. Further east again, in Bengal and Orissa, there is an 
immense majority of Hindus, and as a natural result a maxi- 
mum of Tatsamas. In this scheme, Gujarati and Marathi stand 
nearly in the same place as Hindi, the former being rather 
more Persian, and the latter rather more Sanskritic than it. 
The whole seven languages may be thus grouped, the left hand 
indicating the Arabic pole so to speak, and the right hand the 
Sanskrit, and the position of the languages on the page their 
degree of proximity to the respective poles. 

Panjabt. Hindi. Bang&li. 

Sindhi. Oujarati. Mar&tbi. Oriya.^ 

With regard to the Arabic and Persian element, however, it 
must be observed that in all the languages it is still an alien. 
It has not woven itself into the grammar of any of them. All 
the Arabic words in Hindi or any other language are noims, 
or participial forms used as nouns. They conform to their own 
grammatical rules as strictly in the mouth of a correct speaker, 
aa though the rest of the sentence were pure Arabic. Barely, 
and quite exceptionally, occur such words as tahsilnd, kaHUnd, 

^ This position of the langnages on the page is, as will be seen at a glance, nearly 
identical with their position on the map of India. 
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ddghnd, where Arabic and Persian nouns have been furmsbed 
with a Hindi termination^ but the nsual form is tahail kamd, 
where the Hindi verb does all the grammatical work, and the 
Arabic noun is unaltered and uninflected throughout. When 
they are nsed as nouns, they take the usual postpositions 
indicative of case, but as these postpositions are merely ap- 
pended to them without causing any internal change in their 
structure, it cannot be said that they are at all affected. In 
those changes which indigenous nouns undergo in the pre- 
paration of their base or crude form for receiving case 
appendages, the alien Arabic or Persian word is only affected 
in very few and exceptional instances. The rules for the 
preparation of the base are most intricate in Sindhi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, in the first of which Arabic words, as I have 
said, are very numerous. 

We cannot therefore take these words into consideration at 
all in examining the internal structure and constitution of the 
seven languages, though it may be proper to do so when 
treating of their external garb, and of the construction of 
sentences. 

§ 12. Passing from the consideration of the constituent ele- 
ments of this group of languages, to that of their structure 
and inflections, we are again met by the question of non- Aryan 
influence. It has been said that contact with the savage races 
of India had on the Aryans the effect of breaking down their 
rigid inflectional system, and causing them to substitute, for case- 
endings in nouns and verbs, distinct particles and auxiliaries, 
and that under this influence the Sanskrit gradually became 
modified into the present forms. There are, however, some 
difficulties in the way of accepting this theory, and in order 
to explain what they are, it will be better to state the whole 
argument from the beginning. 

Languages, like trees, grow and develope, and their stages 
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of growth are well marked in the abstract, though we caiinot 
point to any language which has gone through all the stages 
within historical times. The first stage is that in which all 
words are monosyllables without inflections or power of internal 
modification ; and when strung together to make sentences, the 
same word is at one time a yerb, at another a noun, at a third 
a particle, according to its place in the sentence. This is the 
syntactical stage, and is exemplified by Chinese. 

The second stage is that in which some words have lost their 
power of being used as nouns or verbs, and can only be em- 
ployed as particles, in which capacity they are added to nouns 
to form case-endings, and to yerbs to form tense- and person- 
endings. This is the agglutinatiye stage, so called becauaa 
these particles are agglutinated, or glued on, to the word which 
they modify. Turkish is such a language. 

The third stage is that in which the xfinresaid particles are 
no longer separable, but have become incorporated into the 
word which they modify, merely producing the result of 
murying the terminal syllable or syllables. This is the syn- 
thetical or inflectional stage, and is seen in Sanskrit. 

The fourth stage is that in which the particles are not eyen 
recognizable as constituent elements of the word with which 
they were incorporated, but, from long use, haye been worn 
away, so that the word stands almost bare and without termi- 
nations, as in the flrst stage, and new auxiliary words haye to 
be brought in to express the necessary modiflcations of sense. 
This is the analytical stage, the stage in which English and 
French are at present. 

It will be obseryed that the fourth stage comes round again 
to the second in some respects, notably in that the words are 
not altered in any way, but merely have the subsidiary particle 
placed before or after them, so that position in the sentence 
becomes once more the guide in many instances to the meaning 
of the individual word. Thus the EngUsh words cif^ to^ tn, for, 
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etc., correspond exactly to the Torkisli in, lah^ dan, and the 
rest^ in that they have no meaning when standing alone, and 
though perfectly separable from the word which they modify, 
nevertheless cannot be nsed without it. The two classes are 
therefore yery much alike, and might by inexperienced persons 
be easily mistaken one for another. In feu^t, to settle the 
question in which of the two stages any given language is, 
we have to inquire into its past history, and to ascertain what 
family it belongs to. Moreover, it wiU always be found that no 
language is purely analytical The most advanced languages, 
such as English, still retain traces of the synthetical phase 
through which they have formerly passed. Thou goeat^ he goes 
or goethj went, gone, though much altered from their original 
form, still exhibit the inflectional or synthetic type. On the 
other liand^ agglutinative languages having not yet got so far 
as the synthetic stage, naturally cannot possess any traces of 
its system, diough, to complicate the matter, there are found 
some languages of this stage whose agglutinative system, aided 
by the working of the laws of euphony, has advsnoed ao £ur as 
to be almost synthetical, — ^that is to say, their particles have be- 
come so much altered by use, and are so habitually written as 
parts of the word modified, that they may almost be taken for 
inflectional terminations. So that while on the one hand we 
may have agglutinative languages almost entering the syn- 
thetical stage, we have analytical ones which have not quite 
left it. 

S 13. To apply the above remarks to the Indian languages. 
The Aryan dialects remained purely synthetical for many 
centuries after the race entered this country. When it first 
came here, it found the land covered with non- Aryan races, 
and it is almost certain that it came more into contact with 
them during those early ages than it did in later times, because 
these alien races were after a time either driven out altogether. 
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or remained and were absorbed into the conquering body, where 
they took rank at the bottom of the social system as Sudras, 
and learnt the speech of their conquerors, which speech in 
those days was Prakrit in some form or other. Now, all the 
forms of Prakrit are synthetical, and remained so as long as 
we have any definite trace of them, that is, till long after the 
absorption of the majority of the non-Aryans. The Bhars, 
Oherus, and other tribes, it is true, made a stand, and retained 
their individuality till a late period, and the Sonthals and £ols 
do so to the present day. Still the mass of non- Aryans residing 
in the yalley of the Ganges who were absorbed at all, must 
have been absorbed not only many generations, but many 
centuries, before the Aryan languages began to show any signs 
of a tendency to analytical construction. It is my belief that 
the Indian languages did not begin to be analytical till about 
the ninth or tenth century, much about the same time that the 
European languages began to be so. Chand, though his struc- 
ture is analytical, retains much that is synthetical still, and his 
particles and auxiliaries are in a very crude and unformed state. 
For the modem k&f key ki, he chiefly uses an obscure ^ kd, 
which does not vary with the goyemed noun, and is more 
often left out altogether. ^» the ordinary substantive verb, is 
unknown to him; ^ is still only sNt* three stages earlier than 
its present form.^ If then the non- Aryans were the cause of 
the Sanskrit changing its structure from synthetical to ana- 
lytical, they must have taken an unconmionly long time about 
it, and, oddly enough, must have succeeded in effecting the 
change at a time when they had for centuries adopted the 
synthetical structure of the Aryans. 

But even apart from the improbability of this theory, it is 
superfluous. We want no non-Aryan influence to account 
for a natural and regular process in aU languages of Indo- 
Germanic build. When, by lapse of time and the effect of those 

^ For a farther examination of this point, see { 80. 
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numerous changes which words necessarily undergo in trans- 
mission from generation to generation, the terminations of 
nouns and verbs have been worn down, so that they no longer 
afford sufficiently clear indications of time, person, or relation, 
some other means of marking these necessary distinctions 
silently grows up. In the case of European languages there 
were prepositions for the noun and auxiliaries for the verb. 
In the Indian languages postpositions took the place of the 
European prepositions; but in other respects the process was 
precisely identical in both. It is not pretended that the 
European languages were subjected to non- Aryan or any other 
external influence to make them undergo these changes; it is 
admitted that they grew naturally out of the course taken by 
the human tongue and the human mind. The flower of syn- 
thesis budded and opened, and when full blown began, like all 
other flowers, to fade. Its petals, that is its inflections, dropped 
off one by one ; and in due course the fruit of analytical struc- 
ture sprung up beneath it, and grew and ripened in its stead. 
If this was the natural course of development in Europe, may 
we not suppose it to have also been the course in India P The 
ancient Indian languages are exact structural parallels to the 
ancient European languages, the modem are also precisely 
parallel to the modem of Europe : does it not seem to follow, 
as a logical consequence, that the method and process of their 
change, from the one stage to the other, was also parallel, and, 
in both cases, due to internal rather than external influences P 

§ 14. But there are stronger arguments stilL The non- 
Aryan languages could only affect the Aryans by means of 
some quality which they possessed, not by means of those 
which they did not possess. If the Kol, Dravidian, or other 
groups of languages were analytical, it is conceivable, if we 
put aside for a time the historical and geographical consider- 
ations, that they have imparted to the Aryans a tendency to 
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make their speech also analyticaL But if thej were not them- 
selves analytical, they could not have done so. 

Now it is very certain, as certain as anything can well be, 
that all the non- Aryan languages of India are still in the 
agglutinative stage. If, then, they exercised any influence on 
the structure of the Aryan speech, such influence would tend 
to make that also agglutinative ; in other words, the Aryans 
would have had to go backwards, and try and find out 
what were the agglutinated particles from which their own 
inflectional terminations had arisen; and having found them, 
would have been led to use them, no longer conveniently 
incorporated into their words, but disintegrated and separate. 
Thus, a vulgar Aryan who said hami, for " I am," would have 
had to re-construct out of his inner consciousness the older form 
thavdmi, and, not content with that, to further resolve bhacdmi 
into its component elements of bhA and dmi, and henceforth to 
use these two words adjacent to each other, but unincorporated. 
This we see at once is out of the question, and absurd. What 
our vulgar Aryan really did was in course of time to drop the 
final i of homif and to nasalize the m, at the same time im- 
parting a broader and more rustic pronunciation to the vowel, 
thus producing ft haun. He also changed hoai, " thou art,'' 
and hodi, ''he is,'' both into hoi; and thus having got two 
words of similar sound, he had to use the pronouns tA and rah 
to distinguish them : which is precisely the opposite process to 
that which imitation of the Dravidians or Kols would have 
led him to follow, and precisely similar to that which his 
brother the vulgar Roman followed when he changed sum into 
aanOf and sunt also into sono; so that, getting two sonos, he had 
no means of distinguishing between them except by constantly 
prefixing the pronoims to, "I," and eglino, "they"; and just 
that which the Englishman followed when he changed ga^ gcethy 
and gathf all three into go, and then had always to prefix /, he^ 
we, ye, they, to make his meaning clear. 
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It most, therefore^ be always remembered tbat though the 
modem Aryan yerb presents in its structure certain similarities 
to the Drayidian or Kol yerb, and some analogies also with the 
Tibetan and Himalayan yerb^ as wdl as with the noun of both, 
yet this yery similarity to two such widely sundered groups 
reduces us to the necessity of admitting that the connexion is 
not one of fietmily, but of stage. Tibetan and Drayidian alike 
are in the agglutinatiye stage ; and, as mentioned before, the 
analytical stage, in which the modem Aryan languages are, 
resembles in many particulars the agglutinatiye stage, though 
the difference is generally to be detected by a close scrutiny. 

It is not my intention here to go into the details of the 
non- Aryan eystem of inflection, or agglutination. I am yery 
imperfectly acquainted with the non- Aryan languages; and 
with those which impinge most closely upon the Aryan area, 
yery few persons can pretend to be familiar. But it seems 
adyisable once again to raise a warning yoice against the rash 
speculations which are the bane of philology more than of any 
other science, and which haye so frequently been the cause 
of the science itself being turned into ridicule. We can only 
moye slowly, slowly, stablishing our feet firmly on one point 
before we pass to another. Data are scanty, and facts hard to 
get at. In the aboye remarks all that has been done is to show 
how great is the d priori improbability of the theory that the 
present structure of the modem Aryan tongues is in any great 
degree due to non* Aryan influence. It has been said languages 
borrow words but neyer grammar. The methods of expressing 
ideas seem to be inborn and ingrained into races, and seem 
rarely to be yaried, whateyer be the materiak employed, so 
that eyen resemblances should be shunned as dangerous, and 
must, tmless supported by historical or other proofs, be set 
down in the majority of cases as accidental. To take an 
instance, a great deal has been made, or tried to be made, 
of the resemblance between the sign of the datiye in Tamil, 
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ku (kku), and that of the Hindi, ko, and Dr. Oaldwell in 
particular seems to have gone quite wild on the subject (see 
pp. 225-227 of his Grammar) ; but leaving aside all the 
Drayidian, Scythian, Ostiak, Bussian, Malay, and aU the rest 
of the jumble of analogies, it is demonstrable from actual 
written documents that the modem Hindi ko ib a pure accu- 
sative or objective, and was in old Hindi kaun 4t» which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit 4 kam^ the 
-accusative of nouns in kah; so that there does not appear to 
be the slightest reason for connecting it with anything but the 
cognate forms in its own group of languages. 

For the reasons above given, I am of opinion that there is 
nothing in the structural phenomena of the modbm Aryan 
vernaculars which may not, by a fair application of reasonable 
analogies, be deduced from the elder languages of the same 
stock ; and though not prepared to deny the presence of non- 
Aryan elements in those languages, I do strenuously deny that 
they have had any hand in the formation of the analytical 
system which the Aryan tongues at present exhibit. 

§ 15. Looking upon the change from a synthetical to an 
analytical state as progress and development, not as corruption 
or decay, it may be interesting to institute a comparison 
between the several languages in this respect. And here, as 
might be expected, we find in most instances that those lan- 
guages which are most prone to the use of Tatsama words are 
also most backward in development. 

The most advanced language is the Hindi, which is closely 
followed by the Fanjabi and Gujarati. In Hindi the noun 
has lost nearly all traces of inflection; the only vestiges 
remaining are the modification of the base in the oblique 
cases of nouns ending in d or aA, as ghordy oblique base ghore, 
handahj oblique base bandey and the terminations of the plural 
en, dn, on ; and in common talk the plural is very little used. 
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a parapliraatic construction with sab or log being generally 
preferred. The pronouns exhibit a slight advance upon the 
Prakrit forms, but have evidently come down to modem time 
through Prakrit, and therefore retain more of an inflectional 
character. In the pronouns, each case must be derived from 
the corresponding case in Sanskrit, just as in an Italian verb 
each person of each tense is a distinct corruption of the cor- 
responding Latin person and tense. But with the Hindi noun 
the case is different. The noun owes to Sanskrit merely its 
base, or crude form. All its cases are formed out of its own 
resources, resources perhaps themselves of Sanskrit origin, but 
put together and employed in a way quite foreign to Sanskrit 
ideas. Thus when a Sanskrit noun exhibits three base forms, 
the Anga, Pada, and Bha, all differing from each other, as 
TWl» Anga base TWPC' Pada TJ^> Bha TT^» the Hindi 
rejects all these niceties, and takes the simple nominative 
Tnrr for its sole base, declining it by means of postpositions 
TTITWt* etc 

In the verb Hindi has still more markedly thrown away the 
Sanskrit inflectional system. The Hindi verb is an arrange- 
ment of participles conjugated by means of the substantiye 
verbs, derived from the roots as and bhii. Only one tense is 
synthetical, the indefinite present, corrupted from the present 
indicative of the Sanskrit. 

Panjabi follows Hindi as regards its nouns, having the same 
simplicity of declension and the same absence of inflection; 
although the particles used to denote cases are different from 
those used in Hindi, yet the method of their use is precisely 
the same ; only bases ending in d are subject to modification, 
all others remain unchanged. The verb is identical in struc- 
ture with Hindi, and the differences of form are hardly more 
than dialectic. The pronouns are also nearly the same as 
Hindi. The claim of Panjabi to be considered an independent 
language rests more upon its phonetic system, and its stores 

TOL. I. 4 
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of words not found in Hindi, than upon any radical difiference 
in its structure or inflections. 

Ghijarati is somewhat less developed than the two preceding 
languages. It retains the needless and troublesome arrange- 
ment of three genders, whereas the Hindi and Fanjabi have 
but two, and in common use wisely ignore to a great extent 
the existence of even those. The noun retains one inflectional 
case, the instrumental, only the noun ending in o undergoes 
any change of termination previous to the application of the 
postpositions ; and these postpositions, though diflerent in 
form, are used in the same manner as those in Hindi. The 
pronouns are almost identical with Hindi, especially with 
those dialectic forms of Hindi spoken in Bajputana, on the 
northern frontier of Gujrat. 

The verb, as expounded by its unphilosophical grammarians, 
Messrs. Leckey and Eduljee, appears to possess a bewildering 
variety of forms ; but a little examination shows that the five 
presents, seventeen preterites, and three or four fotures, are 
really nothing more than instances of that subdivision and 
amplification in which grammarians so much delight. We 
find here again the present indefinite, an inflectional tense 
derived from the Sanskrit present indicative. It may be as 
well to state that this tense, though often most ingeniously 
disguised by grammar- writers, exists in all the languages of 
this group, as will be shown in the chapter on verbs. Gujarati 
has, however, another inflectional tense in the future hoisho 
from the Sanskrit bhamshi/dmi, Prakrit hoissam^ etc. The rest 
of the tenses of a Gujarati verb are merely neat and varied 
combinations of participles with each other, and with the 
substantive verbs. 

Sindhi ranks next in the matter of development. It is a 
rough language, loving thorny paths of its own, but there 
hangs about it, to my *mind, somewhat of the charm of wild 
flowers in a hedge whose imtamed luxuriance pleases more 
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than the regular splendour of the parterre. Even as early as 
Prakrit times the dialect of the Indus yalley shook itself free 
from trammels, and earned for itself from the pedantic followers 
of rule and Une the contemptuous epithet of Apabhrania, or 
vitiated. There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reek of 
cottage smoke about Panjabi and Sindhi, tirhich is infinitely 
more natural and captivating than anything which the hide- 
boimd Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us. I have not yet been able to procure Dr. Trumpp's 
Sindhi Ghrammar,^ and am obliged to work with Captain, Stack's 
book, the deficiencies of which strike one at every step. 

In Sindhi the preparation of the base for reception of the 
case particles assumes great importance, there being in nearly 
every case three separate base-forms in the singular, one for 
the nominative, a second for the oblique, and a third for the 
vocative; and three in the plural, the plural forms being in 
addition various and numerous for the oblique and vocative. 
That these forms result from a partial retention or half-effaced 
recollection of the Sanskrit inflectional system is apparent, and 
this fact places Sindhi in an inferior stage of development to 
that of the fore-named languages. The cases are formed, 
however, analytically by the addition of particles; that indi- 
cative of the possessive relation is so multifariously inflected 
as to raise that case into a pure adjective agreeing with the 
governing noun in gender, number, and case, whereas Hindi 
is satisfied with three forms of the genitive particle, Panjabi 
with four, Gujarati requires nine, and Sindhi twenty. The 
subject of postpositions is not properly worked out by Stack, 
and I labour under some difficulty in putting it clearly to 
myself, and consequently to the reader. The adjective is also 
subject to the same multiplied changes of termination as the 
substantive. The pronouns, as in Hindi, retain more traces 

^ I hear that it is shortly to be published at Leipzig, if this unhappy war irill 
permit. September, 1870, 
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of an inflectional system^ and closely re(9emble those of that 
language. The verb is, as in other languages, composed chiefly 
of participial forms combined with the three auxiliaries, but, 
like Gujarati, the future, as well as the indefinite present, shows 
signs of the synthetical system of Sanskrit, and in some other 
respects also is less purely analytical than Hindi. The passive 
in particular exhibits a system of combination in which a 
tendency to analytical treatment is not fiilly emancipated from 
synthetical ideas. 

Marathi, which I place next on the list, is, like Gujarati and 
Sindhi, more complicated in its structure than the other lan- 
guages. These three languages of the Western Presidency, 
perhaps from political reasons, and the less frequent intercourse 
between them and the northern and eastern members of the 
group, retain a type peculiar to themselyes in many respects, 
notably so in the greater intricacy of their grammatical forms. 
In Marathi we see the results of the Pandit's file applied to a 
form of speech originally possessed of much natural wildness 
and licence. The hedgerows have been pruned, and the wild 
briars and roses trainecl into order. It is a copious and beau- 
tiful language, second only to Hindi. It has three genders, 
and the same elaborate system of preparation of the base as 
in Sindhi, and, owing to the great corruption that has taken 
jiieice in its terminations, the difficulty of determining the 
gender of nouns is as great in Marathi as in German. In fact, 
if we were to institute a parallel in this respect, we might 
appropriately describe Hindi as the English, Marathi as 
the German of the Indian group,— Hindi having cast aside 
whatever could possibly be dispensed with, Marathi having 
retained whatever has been spared by the action of time. To 
an Englishman Hindi commends itself by its absence of form, 
and the positional structure of its sentences resulting there- 
from ; to our High-German cousins the Marathi, with its fuller 
array of genders, terminations, and inflections, would probably 
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seem the completer and finer language. The pronoun is yery 
little removed from pure Prakrit, combining inflectional pecu- 
liarities of a distinctly Prakrit nature with the postpositions 
which it possesses in common with its cognate languages. The 
verb is to a certain extent participial in its formation, but 
retains the indefinite present, though in modem usage in a 
preterite sense, and an inflectional future. It has also a par* 
tially inflectional subjunctive. Its combinations are fewer and 
simpler than those of the Qxijarati ; and in all its tenses the 
auxiliary verb, especially in the second person singular and 
third person plural, is so intimately bound up with the parti- 
ciple as to exhibit a pseudo-inflectional appearance. Though 
mtaiaSf ** thou dost get loose,'' and sutatdt, " they get loose," 
look like inflections, they are really combinations of sutato asi 
and sutatd aanti respectively. 

In the Bengali noun we have a purely inflectional genitive, 
the legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit termination -asya. 
Bengali and Oriya are like overgrown children, always re- 
turning to suck the mother's breast, when they ought to be 
supporting themselves on other food. Consequently the written 
Bengali, aAraid to enter boldly on the path of development, 
hugs the ancient Sanskrit forms as closely as it can, and mis- 
leads the reader by exhibiting as genuine Bengali what is 
merely a resuscitation of classical Sanskrit. In the peasant- 
speech, however, which is the true Bengali, and for which the 
philologist must always search, putting aside the mireal forma- 
tions which Pandits would ofler him, there is much that is 
analytical, though in the noun the genitive, dative, locative, 
ablative, and instrumental are synthetical, as is also the 
nominative plural. The rest of the plural, and sometimes 
the nominative also, is formed by the addition of particles 
expressive of number, as gan, dig, and others, to which the 
signs of case are appended. There is no preparation of the 
base in Bengali, or very little. Gender is practically neglected. 
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The verb is simple, and formed as in otker languages on the 
participial system. The indefinite present and the future may, 
however, be regarded as inflectional, as also the imperfect 
dekhildm and the conditicmal dekhitdm. The pronouns are very 
little removed from Prakrit. 

Oriya is the most neglected member of the group, and 
retains some very archaic forms. The repulsive and difficult 
character in which it is written, the rugged and moimtainous 
nature of the greater part of Orissa, and its comparative 
isolation from the world at large, have combined to retard its 
development. In the noun the genitive and ablative are in- 
flectional, and the locative is probably the same. Its verbal 
forms still require fuller analysis, but there is much that is 
inflectional apparent on the surface, though the universal par- 
ticipial system is also in use. In the indefinite present several 
of the forms retain their pure Prakrit dress, as the third person 
singular in a'i and plural anti. 

Both in Bengali and Oriya the singular of the pronoun and 
verb has been banished from polite society and relegated to the 
vulgar, and the original plural has been adopted as the polite 
singular, and been supplied with a new plural. Thus, in Oriya 
the singular mu, *' 1" is considered vulgar, and amhe, the old 
plural, is now used as a singular, and fitted with a new plural, 
amhemdne. In Bengali they have gone a step further, and 
made two new plurals, — one mord, for the now vulgar singular 
muif and another, dmard for the plural turned singular dmi. 

« 

§ 16. Having thus briefly generalized the structural cha- 
racteristics of the seven languages, the character in which they 
are written next demands attention. The Hindi and Marathi 
use the ordinary N&gart in printed books, and their written 
character, as also that of Gujarati, does not vary from it more 
than is natural under the circumstances ; the written character 
in all these languages being merely a rounder and more flowing 
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variety of the printed. Sindlii has remained till modem times 
almost imwritten. The rude scrawls in use among the mer- 
cantile classes defy analysis, and were so imperfect that it is 
said no one but the writer himself could read what was written.^ 
The abandonment of the matrft or top line of the Devan&gari 
letters, is a common feature in all these cursive alphabets. It 
is either dropped entirely, as in the Kayathi character used in 
Behar, or a series of lines are ruled across the page first, like a 
schoolboy's copy-book, and the writing is hung on below as 
in the Modh or '^twisted" current hand of the Marathas. 
Ghijarati, for some reason, has taken to printing books in this 
cursive hand, without the top line, which gives it at first 
sight the effect of a totally different character. The letters are 
all, however, pure modem N&gari, and on showing a Gujarati 
book to a native of Tirhut, I found he could read it perfectly, 
and, what is more, very nearly imderstand most parts of it ; and 
he was by no means an exceptionally intelligent man, rather 
the reverse. 

The Mahftjani character differs entirely from that used for 
general purposes of correspondence, and is quite uninteUigible 
to any but commercial men. It is in its origin as irregular 
and scrawling as the Sindhi, but has been reduced by men of 
business into a neat-looking system of little round letters, in 
which, however, the original Devanagari type has become so 
e&cei as hardly to be recognizable, even when pointed out. 
Perhaps this is intentional. Secresy has always been an im- 
portant consideration with native merchants, and it is probable 
that they purposely made their peculiar alphabet as unlike 
anything else as possible, in order that they alone might have 
the key to it. 

^ There are some twelve or tldrteeii different alphabets current in Sindh, some of 
which differ Tcry widely from the others. Of late, howeyer, the Arabic character, 
though Tery ill adapted to express Sindhi sounds, has come iuto common use, and a 
modification of the Deyandgart is proposed for adoption, though I belieye it is not 
actually employed by any class of Sindhians. 
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In the mercantile and ordinary current hands^ tlie vowels 
are only partially indicated^ a or t in its full or initial form 
generally does duty for the whole. This is of no great con- 
sequence in ordinary correspondence where the context, as in 
Persian, supplies the key to the meaning. Sometimes, however, 
difficulties arise, aa in the weU-known story of the merchant 
of Mathura, who was absent from home, and whose agent wrote 
from Delhi to the family, to say his master had gone to Ajmer 
and wanted his big ledger. The agent wrote BdbA Ajmer 
gayd bari bahi bhej d\jiye. This was unfortunately read B&b& 
&j mar gay& bari baM bh^' dljiye^ " The master died to-day, 
send the chief wife " ! (apparently to perform his obsequies).^ 

It would be waste of time to analyze all these current hands, 
even if the resources of modern European printing-presses 
permitted us to do so. They are not calculated to throw any 
light upon the historical development of the art of writing 
among the Indian races, being the results merely of individual 
caprice. 

§ 17. The three languages which use a peculiar character 
are the Panjabi, Bengali, and Ofiya. Panjabi employs the 
character called Gurumiikhi, a name probably derived from the 
fact that the art of writing was at first only employed on sacred 
subjects, and was practised by pupils who recorded the oral 
instruction of their Gurus instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory. The alpha- 
bet consists of thirty-five letters only, omitting the grammatical 
abstractions "Vt '^» ^> ^» as also 1( and ^; '^ is retained, 
but with a different pronunciation, as will be shown hereafter. 
9 does duty for aU the sibilants. There is a special character 

^ This story is told by Babu Bajendra L&l Mittra, in toI. xzxiii., p. 508, of the 
Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is much that is good in his article, 
though I entirely disagree with the greater part of it. 
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for that haroh aspirated r-sonnd which in the other languages 
is indicated by f ; and the Yedio I '35 is expressed by the 
dental I, with a stroke like a yir&ma attached to its lower right- 
hand limb. 

In tracing the origin of this alphabet^ it appears that initial 
a, d, u and i, e uid at are ahnost identical with the Kutila 
character^ in use from the ninth to the eleventh century a.D., 
which is only a development of the still older Gupta character 
of the fifth century, which again leads us back to the forms 
used in the inscriptions of Asoka in the third century b.c. 
The f and I exhibit the si^e form as the e for their fulcrum or 
initial form, though they possess the modem forms f and*^ 
for medial use. These latter are of later introduction. Origi- 
nally, as is proved by the older alphabets, i was indicated 
by three dots, or circlets, forming a triangle with the apex 
downwards. These three dots being connected by lines repre- 
sented the derived vowel e, to which a small tail was afterwards 
added, but, as the Oriya still shows, the medial i was originally 
expressed by a semicircle over the letter it followed, thus, H 
ki. This is still retained in the Tibetan ^ ki. In the Kutila 
character this semicircle was lengthened downwards on the left 
hand or be/ore the letter to express the short sound, or on the 
right hand or ajter the letter to express the long soimd : f^» ^• 
Previous to this, in the earlier inscriptions the long i is dis- 
tinguished by inverting the semicircle, thus >o. Medial u was 
expressed in the alphabet of the fifth century B.C. by a small 
horizontal stroke on the right of the lower portion of a letter, 
thus ., and ii by two such strokes. From these have arisen 
the Panjabi u * and ^ ^ • JE was at first indicated by a short 
horizontal stroke attached to a letter at the top and drawn left- 
wards. This gradually raised itself into the slanting position 

^ This section and the following should be read with the tables of alphabets in 
the second Tolome of Prinsep's Indian Antiquities at hand for comparison. The 
modem alphabets will be found in a table at the end of this chapter. 
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it now holds, ^i.. At was written with the horizontal ^-stroke 
and a vertical one at right angles to it, which gradually came 
together as ^ . was expressed by two horizontal strokes 
forming one cross-line, either at the top or through the middle 
of a letter. In the beginning of a word this stroke used the 
letter a as its fulcrum. By degrees these two strokes got raised 
into a sloping position, and from the Gupta inscriptions of the 
fifth century down to the tenth century they were so written. 
The form is preserved in a more elegant shape in the Tibetan, 

which dates from the seventh century, thus ^ ko. The Panjabi 

rejects one of the two strokes and gives that which remains 
a wavy shape to distinguish it from e, thus ^ ke, 9 ko ; 
while in Nagari the right-hand stroke has been turned down- 
wards like an <i T» thus making 'I'. The au in the fifth century 
consisted of three strokes, thus . Panjabi has contented 
itself with giving an extra half-stroke to the o, thus St kau. 

Panjabi consonants are generally of the Kutila type, though 
many of them are older still. Of the Kutila type are the 
characters for ^, t, th, dh^ n, d, dh, p^ bhy y, L It will be 
observed that these letters in Panjabi approach more nearly 
to the exact form of the Kutila than the corresponding 
Devanagari letters, which have been subjected to modifications 
from which the Gurumilkhi letters have escaped. 

K preserves something more like the form on the Yallabhi 
plates found in Gujarat, as does also the Gujarati i, almost 
the only letter in that alphabet which would seem strange to 
one familiar with the ordinary Devanagari. 

The sign for kh is the I^agari '^ «A, but left open at the top. 
This character is also used for kh in western Hindi ; thus for 
^g^ we find ^; for ^rt^, ^It^. The Nagaii sign for kh ^ 
has unfortunately a close resemblance to T^ rao^ and by the 
addition of a small horizontal stroke it may be made into ^ 
9va. These resemblances have probably led to its disuse, com- 
bined as they are with certain phonetic peculiarities noticed in 
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Chapter IV., § 80. The gh is older than the Eutik in so 
far as it is open at the top, whereas the Kutila is closed. This 
letter has retained its form more exactly than any other. 
From Asoka's time downwards it has the form of an English 
capital E lying on its back, uu . This ancient form is retained 
by the Panjabi and Kashmiri alone.^ The Devanagari ^ 
follows the Eutila in being closed at the top, but has deviated 
from it in making two of the strokes horizontal instead of 
verticaL The Panjabi form for Y is omitted from Prinsep's 
table. It resembles the Eutila, but has added a loop at the 
foot. 

The ^ and ^ are both older than the Eutila, and closely 
approach the Qiipta and YaUabhi types. The earliest form of 
this letter was a vertical stroke with a loop at the bottom on 
the left for ch^ and two loops one on each side for chh. 

The j is more Eutila than anything, though it has become 
simpler than its prototype. The Eutila itself bears very little 
resemblance to the more ancient form, which is that of the 
English E, and is retained in Tibetan g,. 

Jh is not found in Eutila, nor is palatal n. The Panjabi 
forms for these sounds bear no resemblance to anything in the 
ancient alphabets, and are probably local inventions or com'- 
binations. 

Panjabi d is the Gupta letter with a curl to it, and does not 
at all approach the Kutila. 

Panjabi /, like the Bengali ^» has the form appropriated in 
the other languages to u. This arises from the older form 
being X - ^^ writing this and other letters, the variations of 
form depend upon the course followed by the pen in making 
the letter. If you begin at the top^ and go down the left limb, 
and then bringing the pen back up the same limb go down the 



^ The Kashmiri character is yery rimilar to the Panjabi, though ia several instances 
its forms are eren more archaic still. 
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right one, you will find the tendency to give a curve to all 
written lines will gradually result in a form similar to the 
Panjabi letter; whereas, if on the contraiy you follow down 
the right limb first, and then taking the pen o£f, make the left 
limb separately, the result will be the Kutila t, from which 
come the iE^agari and others. 

The th is apparently a modification of the Kutila, due like 
the last letter to a different way of writing. In the Kutila the 
little top loop is first formed, and then, without taking off the 
pen or graver, the larger loop, and then the upright stroke. 
The Panjabi scribe, however, formed the large loop first, and 
taking off his pen, made a stroke across it, separating it into 
two parts, in order to produce the effect of the two loops, in 
which attempt he has signally failed, turning out something 
more like a '^ than a W. 

There is a curious similarity between dh and p in Panjabi. 
The former is written '^ with the character used in Nagari for 
j9, while the p is indicated by the same character with the top 
open. In this it adheres closely to the Kutila, which ^ds a 
small side stroke to the dh^ which in early alphabets is an oval, 
grape-shaped letter, and thus produces a character closely re- 
sembling ^\ the double semicircle of the Nagari ^ is quite 
modem. 

In n again Panjabi preserves an archaic form, and the same 
remarks apply to this letter as to ^. The Panjabi n is that of 
Asoka's inscriptions, with the horizontal footstrokes sloped 
downwards and curved. The Gupta, Yallabhi, and Kutila 
forms arose from trying to form the letter by one continuous 
stroke without taking the pen or graver off The Tibetan 
exactly reproduces the Kutila in its ^. 

In j9A we have another piece of antiquity. The form of this 
letter is identical with the I^agari 1 dh. In the Asoka cha- 
racter the dh and ph are almost the same ; the former having 
a curved downstroke, the latter a straight one. This is re- 
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produced in Panjabi, and the differenoe marked by an extra 
Gurve in the dh^ while the ph is indicated by the simple V* 
Kashmiri squares the comers of the dhy and exactly follows 
the Gupta in its ph. Eutila has adopted a very different type 
in its ^» which has been followed by all the other alphabets. 
The Tibetan n shows how by a different order of making the 

strokes the V of the earlier alphabets might pass into the 
Bengali 7> and thence into Nagari mi so much depends upon 
the order followed by the pen in forming the letter. Let any 
one who doubts this try the experiment of forming the Sanskrit 
letters backwards, beginning where the pen generally leaves off, 
and after writing the letter quickly half a dozen times he will 
be surprised to see how far it has deviated from its original 
shape. 

Bh is the Eutila form rounded and written as though the 
central curve were a loop; m differs only in having the top 
open, to distinguish it from il» which in Panjabi is written like 
the Nagari '^9 owing to the Gupta character from which it is 
derived not having the little tail which marks the il- 

R also lacks the tail, and thus approaches the Gupta rather 
than the Eutila type. 

The V assimilates more to the Yallabhi form than any other ; 
and the h is Ghipta. 

In a large number of instances the Eutila differs from the 
Gupta type only by the addition of a little tail at the right- 
hand lower comer. This tail being regarded as the con- 
tinuation of the right-hand line of a letter has resulted in the 
vertical straight line so characteristic of Devanagari letters, 
such as ^f W» ^> ^> in none of which has the Gupta character 
any tail, or consequently anything to give rise to a straight 
stroke. The Panjabi character probably took its rise from the 
Ghipta, or it might be more accurate to say that the earlier 
character of Asoka underwent modifications, the type of which 
is uniform throughout India, down to the Ghipta era, but that 
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after that the various provinces began to make local variations 
of their own. The Kutila inscriptions date from about 800 a.p. 
to 1100 A.D., and as far as we know the history of those three 
centuries there was no one paramount sovereign during that 
time whose authority extended over all Aryan India^ as there 
had been at various times in the preceding ages. We may 
suppose the Panjab to have been politically sundered from the 
Gangetic provinces during a great portion of that time, and to 
have entered upon a distinct course of linguistic development. 
This will account for the archaic character of many of its 
letters. 

§ 18. The Bengali is the most elegant and easiest to write 
of all the Indian alphabets. It is very little changed from the 
Kutila brought down from Eanauj by the Brahmans whom 
King Adisur invited to Bengal in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. Such slight differences as are perceptible arise from 
an attempt to form a running hand, in which it should not be 
necessary to lift the pen from the paper in the middle of a 
word. This attempt has been to a great degree successful, 
and the modem Bengali character can now be written with 
greater rapidity and ease than any character derived from the 
ancient Indian alphabet. Even compound letters of some in- 
tricacy have been provided with neat and simple forms, and 
since the introduction of printing presses into Bengal the type 
has much increased in elegance. A printed Bengali book is 
now a very artistic production in typography. 

§ 19. The same praise cannot be awarded to the Oriya cha« 
racter, which is of aU Indian characters the ugliest, clumsiest, 
and most cumbrous. Some of the letters so closely resemble 
others that they can with difiiculty be distinguished. Such 
for instance are the following, Q cha^ Q ra^ where only the 
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slanting end-stroke distinguishes the letters, and to make it 
worse, the medial e Q is often so written as to be precisely 
like the ch. Then again, o ta^ ^nd q dha, only differ by 
the size of the lower loop. ^ u^ and ^ da^ are also closely 
similar; C| ^a> ^ ^Aa, ^ cAd, ^ r<}, as also CI ^ (^)> and 
CI n (^)f puzzle the reader by the slightness of their differ- 
ence, which if troublesome in print, where all the proportions 
of loops and strokes are rigidly preserved, is still more so in 
manuscript, where no attention at all is paid to the subject; 
and a knowledge of the language is the only guide in deter- 
mining which letter is meant. 

The Oriya characters in their present form present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non- Aryan 
nations whose alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 
I mean the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Singhalese, and Burmese. 
The chief peculiarity in the type of all these alphabets consists 
in their spreading out the ancient Indian letters into elaborate 
mazes of circular and curling form. This roundness is the 
prevailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in 
the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line 
among them. The straight angular letters which Asoka used 
are exhibited in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmad& 
(Nerbudda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned 
with a great nimiber of additional lines and squares, which 
renders them almost as complicated as the Glagolitic alpha- 
bet of St. Cyril. The next modification of these letters 
occurs in the inscriptions found at Amr&vatl on the Eistna, 
where the square boxes have been in many instances rounded off 
into semicircles. From this alphabet follow all the Dravidian 
and the Singhalese; probably also we may refer to this type 
the Burmese and even the Siamese, and the beautiM character 
in use in Java, which is evidently of Aryan origin, as its system 
of Pasangans, or separate forms for the second letter of a nexus, 
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and Sandangans, or vowel and diacritical signs, sufficiently 
testify. 

Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal 
or from Central India is a question still under dispute. The 
probabilities are strongly in favour of the latter supposition. 
In the flourishing times of the monarchy of Orissa, the inter- 
course with Central and Southern India, was frequent and 
intimatQ. Baja Chiiranga (or S&ranga) Deva, the founder of 
the Gangavansa dynasty, which ruled from a.d. 1131 to 1451, 
came from the south, and was said in native legends to be a son 
of the lesser Ganges (God&varl). The princes of that line 
extended their conquests far to the south, and their dominions 
at one time stretched from the Ganges to the Godavari. 
Kapilendra Deva (1451-1478) resided chiefly at Bajamahendri, 
and died at Condapilly on the banks of the Eistna, having 
been employed during the greater part of his reign in fighting 
over various parts of the Telinga and Eamata coimtries. This 
monarch also came into collision with the Musulmans of Behar. 
In fact, the early annals of Orissa are frill of allusions to the 
central and southern Indian states, while Bengal is scarcely 
ever mentioned. Indeed, the Oriya monarchs at one time did 
not bear sway beyond the K&nsb^, a river to the south of 
Baleshwar (Balasore), and there was thus between them and 
Bengal a wide tract of hill and forest, inhabited in all prob- 
ability, as much of it is still, by non- Aryan tribes. The changes 
and developments which have brought Oriya into such close 
connexion with Bengali appear in very many instances to be 
of comparatively recent origin. 

Assuming then that the Oriyas got their alphabet from 
Central, rather than from Northern, India, the reason of its 
being so round and curling has now to be explained. In all 
probability in the case of Oriya, as in that of the other lan- 
guages which I have mentioned above, the cause is to be found 
in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popu- 
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latioDS living on tbe ooaats of the Bay of Bengal write on the 
T&lpatra, or leaf of the fan-palm or Falm3rra (Boramus fiabelU- 
formiti). The leaf of this tree is like a gigantio fan, and is 
split up into strips about two inches in 
breadth, or less, according to the size of 
the leaf; each strip being one naturally 
formed fold of the &n. On these leaves, 
vhen dried and cut into proper lengths, 
tbey write with an iron style or Lebhanl, * 
having a very fine sharp point. Now, 
it is evident that if the long, straight rujtz^i^t. 

horizontal Mtltrft, or top line of the Bevanagari alphabet, were 
need, the style in forming it would split the leaf, because, being 
a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre going from the stalk to the 
point. Moreover, the style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in tbe left, the thumb of tbe left hand serves as a 
fulorum on which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts 
a circular form to the tetters. Perhaps the above explanation 
may not seem very convincing to European readers; but no one 
who has ever seen an Oriya working away with both bands at 
his Lekhanl and T&lpatra will question tbe accuracy of the 
assertion : and though the fact uLay not be of much value, I 
may add, that the native explanation of the origin of their 
alphabet agrees with this. With the greator extension of the 
use of paper, which has taken place since the establishment 
of our rule, especially in our courts of justice, the round top 
line is gradually dying out, and many contractions have been 
introduced, which it is to be hoped may be by degrees imported 
into the printed character. 

The Oriya letters have departed, however, lees from the early 
type than those of their neighbours, the Telingas. The vowels 
have much of tbe Eutila type, though the practice of carrying 
the style on from the bottom of the letter to tbe M&tii has 
caused a peculiar lateral curve which disguises the identity of 
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the letter. Let, however, ^ be compared with ^ (i.e., ^ 
without the M&tr&), & with % (V)> and the connexion will 
be at once visible. 

Like the Bengalis, the Oriyas have adopted the custom of 
writing the top stroke of medial e and o before the letter to 
which it is attached, instead of above it, as Bengali C7 ke, 
CW\ ko. This practice is, however, found in some Devanagari 
MSS., and is sometimes used in Gujarati. Being also a high* 
polite Sanskrit sort of language in the eyes of its expounders, 
Oriya has been duly provided with symbols for the gram- 
marian's letters ^» ^^ ^9 and ^t^ and has also some very 
formidable snake-like coils to express the various forms of 
nexus. Some of these are as clumsy as Singhalese, and take as 
long to execute as it would to write a sentence in English. 
Moreover, the forms used in conjunctions of consonants are not 
the same as those used when alone. Thus, the character which 
when single is read 0, when subscribed to ^ or '^ is read n {^)\ 
that which alone is th^ when subscribed to ^ is cA. 

Without going through the whole alphabet letter by letter, 
it may suffice to say in general terms that the Oriya characters 
show signs of having arisen from a form of the Kutila character 
prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular forms, 
common to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit 
of writing on the T&lpatra, Talipot, or pahn-leaf, with an iron 
style. 

§ 20. Next to the alphabets comes the question of the pro- 
nunciation of the various sounds. The vowels, with one or two 
exceptions, appear to retain the same sound as in Sanskrit. 
I say appear^ because although the Devanagari character affords 

^ These letters being pronounced ru, r&, lH, Ui, respectiTely, the common people 
often use them for ^» ^» W» and W; thus, we see delui^ **I gave," imtten 
^1^9 properly d#/rn; and Hip, "form," ^^[7, properly r(p. 
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a very accurate vehicle for the representation of sounds, yet we 
cannot be certain what was the- exact pronnnciation of the 
Aryan letters; and in one or two instances, both in consonants 
and vowels, there is reason to believe that the ancient pronun- 
ciation differed considerably from that of to-day. 

The short a 'W*- which in Sanskrit is held to be inherent in 
every consonant not otherwise vocalized, is pronounced by the 
western languages and Hindi — ^in fact,, by all except Bengali 
and Oriya — as a short dull sound like the final a in Asia, or 
that in woman. Bengali, however, is peculiar in respect of this 
sound, which is only exceptionally used. That is to say, the 
character ^ and its equivalent, the unwritten inherent vowel, 
is pronounced a only in certain words, such as the word ^^HT 
^* crowd," when used to form the plural of nouns, sounded gan^ 
not gan ; at least, so says Shamacharan Sirkar, in his excellent 
Grammar, and no doubt he is correct to the rule, but in 
practice one hears gon constantly. In some cases the ^ 
is pronounced as a short o, just as in English not, thus fns<v 
i&boty not t&vat ; fTTC^inT tiro%h (not tiras) Mr. Purists, how- 
ever, afifect to pronounce it as in Sanskrit,, and would read IPIW 
analf not onol. 

The same rule holds good in Oriya, but not to the same ex- 
tent as in BengalL In the form^ language there is much less 
fondness for open broad sounds than in the latter. In short 
syllables, especially when unaccented, the II is sounded a; thus, 
qi^i^ ka (not ho) d&ch. Also in syllables where the a is long by 
position, as iHBW fnandal,*^^^\ chakld. Before "^ or h|, 
however, it is sounded o, but this o is not such a deep full 
sound as the Bengali; thus, ^T? is boro, but often it sounds 
bara, the a here being an attempt to represent a sound halfway 
between the short a in woman and the deep short o of the 
Bengali. 

The sound of a is omitted from consonants in many instances 
where we should expect, on the analogy of the Sanskrit, to 
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find it. Striody speakmgy the absenoe of this sonnd should be 
indicated by the yir&ma or by a combination of two consonants. 
In the more Sanskritizing of the languages^ such as Bengalii 
Marathi, and Oriyay the latter method of expression is frequently 
resorted to; but in the other languages it is practically neglected. 
It becomes, then, necessary to lay down rules when to pro- 
nounce this soimd and when to omit it. 

In Hindi it is never pronounced at the end of words, as 
^rTW» WPtf bdl, jdn, not bdla. This rule is absolute and im- 
Tarying, and is not yiolated even when a word ends in a nexus, 
the difficulty of pronunciation being in such cases solved by 
inserting a short a between the two consonants; thus TJSd If^ 
would be pronounced ratan, ahabad, and be generally so written 

also, as jym* ^ff^- 

The root or crude form of a verb being by virtue of the 
above rule monosyllabic, inflectional additions to it do not 
render the final a audible; thus, ifPnn ^'he obeys,'* is mdntd, 
not mdnatd; ^^^\ "having heard," mnkar, not sunakar. So 
also in compoimds; thus, ^NlRTT mangalf4>dr, "Tuesday," not 
mangalawdr. 

All the other languages cut off the final a in the case of 
words in which a single consonant precedes it ; but in the case 
of a nexus, or combination of consonants preceding, the final 
a is soimded in Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, and occasionally in 
GhijaratL Marathi, however, does not sound it if the first 
member of the nexus is il* All three languages agree in 
giving the a a short sound after !?» but this soulid is very 
slightly heard. Marathi does the same after ^; thus, ^iVv> 
jiva, not jiv; flRI prit/a. 

Besides this, in the majority of Tatsamas Bengalis would 
consider it proper, in reading at least, to sound the final a, 
though colloquially it would not generally be heard. Bengali, 
however, in certain of its inflections requires the final a to be 
heard; as in the second person singular of the present in- 
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dicativeand imperative, ^ "thou dost/' kara, or koro; ^W 
"go thou/' cholo; also in the third person singular of the 
preterite irfTW karih, "he did," and the conditional tif^fl 
karito, " if he did/' In this latter case the short vowel is a 
corruption of an older e arising from du 

In Bengali adjectives the final a is sounded, as ^T? boro, 
iftZ chhofo, where the final a arises from the Sanskrit visarga, 
through Pr. o, and the word should consequently be written 
^nit> as in Gujarati. In this, as in some other cases, the 
Bengali having imparted an o sound to the a, makes it do duty 
for a long o ^^ Thus, it writes ^^, and pronounces bdld, for 
^illit bolo, "speak"; and W5R> pronounced gom, for ^ftlW» 
Skr. ^t^ "wheat" In this respect Oriya follows the ex- 
ample of Bengali. 

Hindi writers often, from carelessness or ignorance, write 
that which is a combination of consonants in Sanskrit as so 
many separate letters, thus, ^vti«i for ^4^> ^^^fif for ^jtli; 
this is merely an irregularity of spelling, and does not affect 
the pronunciation, which remains the same as in Sanskrit, 
darSan, jukti. 

On a review of the whole matter, the position of the short 
final a is exactly parallel to that of its linguistic counterpart 
the final short e of early English, which we have in the modem 
language everywhere discarded in pronimciation, and in most 
cases in writing also. We have retained it as an orthographical 
sign in words such as gate^ line, hole, where its presence indi- 
cates a shade of pronunciation. 

The inherent a in the middle of a word is retained in the 
modem languages wherever its omission is absolutely impossible, 
but is omitted wherever it can be slurred over or got rid of. 

§ 21. There is Uttle to remark on the pronunciation of any 
of the other vowels except V> Hindi generally, and Panjabi 
always, ignore this grammarian's figment, and write it plain and 
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simple f^» whicli saves a great deal of trouble and confasion. 
Marathi and Oriya, in their desire to be very Sanskritic, intro- 
duce this letter; but the vulgar have turned it into ru in 
pronunciation, and in Oriya the character for this sound is 
used for ^ and ^- In Gujarati also ^ is substituted for re. 

Inasmuch as a in Bengali has become o, so at ^ becomes (h, 
and au becomes ou. It is almost impossible to convey by any 
written symbols the exact sounds of these vowels to the ear. 
Oriya has tiie same peculiarity. The two sounds are fairly 
represented by the accent of an Irishman in speaking of his 
native country as " Ould Oireland " ; that is to say, there is a 
grmseyant or half-drawling tone in their pronunciation. This, 
however, is not considered correct by purists, who prefer to 
sound these vowels as in Sanskrit, and would say baidh^ 9^> 
not, with the vulgar, hoidh. 

In some instances in Bengali the vowel If e has a short 
harsh sound, like that of English a in hat Thus 11^ ** one," 
sounds yack or ack, 

% 22. In the pronunciation of the consonants there are a few 
peculiarities of a local tuid dialectic sort, which require notice. 
The palatal letters, as might be expected, display many diver- 
gencies of pronunciation. It is strange that those sounds so 
simple to cm English mouth, the plain ch ^ and j ^> should 
apparently present such difficulties to other nations. In Europe 
the Germans, having used their j for ^^ and their oh for ^ , 
or for a sound not representable by English letters, have had 
to fall back upon all sorts cf combinations to represent ^- 
They write it dsch and ^ tach; and of late they have got to k 
for ^ and g for ^> a characteristically logical, but I fear I 
must add also a characteristically xmintelligible, method of 
expression. The French have turned thdr j into a half-s or j , 
and to get ^ they have to write ^'; so also, having turned 
ch into ^ «A, they are oUiged to write tch for ^. The Italians, 
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to express the palatal mediae have prefixed a ^ to their i, and 
pronounce <7i = ^; for ^ their c does duty before e and i, but 
before a, o, u, they are obliged to intercalate an i, and ^t^ 
would be ciandra. The Spaniards have the true oA=^> but 
their y is = ^ ; so for 9 they must write either y, which is a 
fainter sound than the true j\ or some other combination of 
letters. 

Similar in degree, though different in the turn which it has 
taken, is the confusion as to y ^ in some of the Indian lan- 
guages. The Hindi, truest and most central type of all, holds 
fast the correct pronunciation; but Panjabi rather finds it a 
stumbling-block. When a Panjabi says 7!1| majh^ " a buffalo- 
cow,^' the sound he produces is something very odd. It might 
be represented by met/h, a very palatal y aspirated ; perhaps in 
German by moch, or rather, if it may be so expressed, with a 
medial sound corresponding to the tenuis ch.^ The Bengalis, 
again, are fond of inverting j and z, especially in words 
borrowed from the Arabic: thus, they say JEzdra for Xj\pAf 
but h^'ir for j^\^ .' This is the more strange as there is no 
z in the Sanskrit alphabet; and, consequently, our modern 
high-pressure improvers (English this time, not Pandits), who 
are for ever fidgetting and teasing at the unhappy Indian 
vernaculars, and trying in an irritating, though happily in-^ 
effectual, way to twist and bend them according to their own 
pre-conceived ideas, have adopted the bright device of using a 
H with a dot to it for s. All the dots in the world wiU never 
made a Hindi peasant say z; our friends may write ^if^\» 
^f^Hif » as much as they like. From the days of Chand, when 
these words first came into India, till now, the. Indians have said 
h^'ir, jdlim, and will probably continue to say so long after our 

^ This remark is more exactly applicable to the western Panjabis. I find it in my 
note-book made at Gnjrat and Jhelam in 1869. 

* They do so also in words of Sanskrit origin in many instances. I believe, 
howcTer, this is more of a personal and individual characteristic than a law of the 
language, as I haye heard some persons pronounce it more as s than others. 
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dot-makers are forgotten. But they have never, oddly enough, 
thought of dotting the Bengali 9> ^> which is really often 
pronounced s without the help of dots. 

Marathi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In 
Tatsamas and modem Tadbhavas and before the palatal vowels 
T» t» lt> and $» ^ is chy and '^ j ; but in early Tadbhavas, 
Desajas, and before the other vowels, ^ sounds ^, and ^ dz. 
This peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, 
while, on the other hand, the t% and dz sounds, so to speak the 
imassimilated palatals, are characteristic of the lower state of 
development of the non-Aryan, Turanian, or what-ybu-will 
class of languages. Tibetan on the one side, and Telugu 
among the Dravidians on the other, retain them. Marathi, 
from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other non- Aryan forms 
of speech, might naturally be expected to have imdergone 
somewhat of their influence^ and this pronunciation of the 
palatals is probably an instance in point. 

By the expression '' unassimilated palatals'' I mean that, 
whereas in the Aryan palatals the dental and sibilant of which 
they are composed have become so united into one sound that 
the elements can no longer be separately recognized, in the 
Turanian class the elements are still distinct. The earlier 
languages of the Aryan and Semitic families knew no palatals. 
Even Hebrew has got no fiirther than ^ Taadde; Greek and 
Latin probably had not these sounds either. They are then 
of late origin, and though as regards the formations in which 
they occur they must be considered as sprung from the gut- 
turals, yet they are so derived not directly, but through the 
often observed change from k into ^; so that by adding a 
sibilant to the guttural we get from £ -h « into t + b ; this 
change being facilitated by the &ct that in Sanskrit at least the 
sibilant employed is a dental, and naturally, as will be shown 
in Chapter lY., draws over the guttural into its own organ, 

thus, 'n«n-H(='rnT-f ir) =^rR. 
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The oerebrals are pronounced very much like the English 
dentals. At the beginning of a word, or when forming part 
of a nexus, V and ¥ are sounded d and dh respectively; but in 
other situations they take the sound of hard r and rh. This is 
not the case, however, in Panjabi, which, having invented a 
new character for the sounds of r and rh. retains the d and dh 
sounds for V and ¥ in all cases. In Hindi, on the contrary, 
the r-sound predominates, and is often written "^^ especially in 
the early poets, so slight is the difference between the sounds. 
The r sound also prevails in Beng&li and Oriya: thus, Wt 
is pronounced bar or boro in all three. n\M\ is in all three 
gdri, but in Panjabi gddL Marathi also adopts the r sound, 
but pronounces it more harshly than in the above-mentioned 
languages, so as to approach more closely to the d sound.* 
Sindhi has special eccentricities with regard to these letters. 
The d and r sounds of V are both used on the same principles 
as in Hindi. The d sound and the letter V itself are very much 
used in Sindhi, etymologically often replacing ^- There is 
besides a sound expressed by this letter which has a very 
Dravidian look about it. It is a sort of compound of d and r; 
^4^ " the moon,'' is said to be pronounced chandru. The letter 
Z has also the same sound of r mixed up with it ; thus, ^ 
''a son,'' is to be pronounced putru. In these cases the 
Dravidian aspect vanishes, and we see merely a careless method 
of writing, which makes Z and ^ do duty, by custom, for ^ 
and s^ respectively. As the European has been at work on the 
Sindhi character, it is a pity he did not write these words with 
^and ^> instead of falling into the favourite maze of dots which 
always distinguishes artificial and exotic labours in linguistics. 

The dentals and labials oaU for no remark ; with regard to 
the former a detailed examination of their origin and pronun- 
ciation will be found in Chapter HI. 

§ 23. The semivowels ^ and ^ have much in common. In 
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the western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, ^ is 
quite distinct from J(* This latter has a more liquid sound, 
and is ofiben dropped at the beginning of words. Panjabi and 
Hindi turn the Sanskrit ^ into ^ in most cases, and express 
it in writing by the ^^ Bengali and Oriya use the character 
^> but sound it 9 / in nearly all cases. Thus, the Sanskrit 
word «n^«i would be pronounced in M., G., and S. yqfan. 
In P. and H. it would be written ^^•l, and pronounced 
jqfan. In O. and B. it would be written ^ft^lf > or even ^t^W ♦ 
and pronounced jq;an. So completely has J( acquired the 
sound of J in these last two languages that when ^ is intended 
to retain the sound of y, as in Tatsamas, a dot is placed under 
it to distinguish it. In Oriya ordinary writers even go so far 
as to write with the ^ words which have a 9 in Sanskrit, as ^T^ 
for ^f^. 

Similarly with regard to ?» we find G., M., S., and in 
this case also P., keeping it quite distinct &om '^' The former 
sounds V or w, the latter b. Panjabi is rather uncertain on this 
head, writing the same word indifferently with either ^ or ^. 
Hindi writes every ? as ^> and pronounces it so also.' 
Bengali and Oriya have but one character for both sounds, 
and people of those nations are unable to pronounce v or w. 
They might come under the same head as those Neapolitans 
of whom it was said, "Felices quibus vivere est bibere/* were 
it not that, instead of the generous juice of the vine, the 
Bengali drinks muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours 
have been washing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle. 

^ The cases in Hindi in which Jl is retained are chiefly in the terminations of 
Tatsamas nsed in the early poets, as ^IMl^ vdniya^ where the Skr. pronunciation 
is preserred; and in the pronominal forms ^f^, TH' H%\» ^^ ^^ <^ ^^ 
of which are often written and pronounced 1[^9 w\* 

' Hindi retains the Sanskrit pronunciation of 9 in old Tatsamas and in ^f^t 
^ri^y 9^> and such words. Here again we often hear and see ^^i '9\\% etc. 
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In those cases where ? is the last member of a nexus, it is not 
heard, but has the effect merely of doubling the preceding 
letter : thus flfT^ is to the B. and U. iW»dr/ pronounced with a 
dwelling on the d and a slight contraction of the lower lip, as 
though the speaker would, but could not, effect the contact 
required to produce the full v sound. Thus also mi is ashsK^a, 
Wf%ire is Balesfar. 

These peculiarities may be thrown into a little table, thus : 





XAJUTRI, OV/AAin, 
•UTDHZ. 


PAVJABX. 


HIXDI. 


BBMOALI, OKXTA. 


^ 
^ 


jOTdg 


y aHdy 
yandy 


seldom used 

• 

J 


• 

seldom osed 




VfW 

b 


dandv 
i^and6 


seldom used 
b 


seldom used. 



With regard to ir Bengali and Oriya again get into diffi- 
culties, often confounding this letter with ^, Thus, at times 
they will write / and say n, and at others they will do the re- 
verse. Examples of this concision will be found in Chapter III. 

T exhibits no peculiarities of utterance. 

§ 24. The sibilants appear to have altered very much from 
Sanskrit. Panjabi gives itself no trouble on the subject, but 
abandons "^ and Hf and retains merely ^ for all sibilation. 
This language, however, is averse from this class of sounds, 
generally altering them into A. 

Sindhi equally rejects ^9 and H is used in the mercantile 
scrawls as an equivalent to ^- In other writing it is, where it 
occurs, pronounced as «, though it is used in transliterating the 
Arabic sh ^, In Bengali and Eastern Hindi the same phe- 
nomena will be noticed. 



^ This little o at the top is meant to express a sort of half-heard fleeting lahial 
tone, like a lahial ^A#ra, if such a thing oonld he. 



1 
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Hindi varies in its treatment of the three sibilants. In the 
eastern part of its area^ in Tirh&t, Pumeah, and Bhagalpiir H 
is the character nsed in writing by the Kayaths and mercantile 
classes, and in the extensively employed system of revenue 
accounts kept by the Pa^ftris and other local revenue and 
rent-collecting agents. It is written generally as in Ghijaratiy 
without the M&tr& or top line. The letter H is, however, in 
those districts looked upon as equivalent to, and pronounced 
in the same way as, ^ 8, In fact, the people seem unable to 
pronounce the sound of sh. In Arabic words, which occur 
frequently, as the population is mostly Musulman, the (j2 is 
pronounced 8. Thus, we hear sekh for sfiekh, admil for shdmil, 
and the like. Towards the centre and west of Hindustan,^ 
however, this inability disappears, though in Sanskrit words 
of all classes there is very little to mark the difference between 
the two letters. "^ has long been appropriated to express kh 
both in Hindi and Panjabi. 

Bengali reverses the whole series. It has in use all three 
sibilants, but pronounces them all as sh. Thus, ti«i^ is to a 
Bengali, not sakal, but shokol; ^^ shaahto. To compensate, 
however, it treats the Arabic ^Jit ah dA Sy saying, as noticed 
above, aekh^ admil, for ahekh, ahdmiL Arabic ij** and ^ 
become ah ; JjU is ah&il; ^.^j \ ^ ahdheb. Purists pronounce 
H and H as «, when they form the first member of a nexus in 
which "^i ^» or ^ form the second, as ^SHPf arobon, ^JTTW 
arigdl; but this refinement is overlooked by the vulgar. 

Oriya retains in its alphabet the three characters, but except 
in the so-called high style, H and "^ are not much used. Both 
in Orissa and Bengal the inquirer is met with this difficulty 
that the learned classes persist in using Sanskrit words in their 
writings, without regard to the usage of the mass of their 

^ Hindiutan mast throughout these pages be understood in its literal and restricted 
sense of the area from Delhi to Bajmahal, within which the Hindi and its dialects 
gte the mother-speech. 
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oonntrymen ; and even when using words which are commonly 
current among the people, our Pandits will alter the spelling 
back again to what it was in classical Sanskrit, thus ignoring 
the changes made by time; and baffling the endeavours of those 
who wish to seize the language as it is, by presenting it to them 
in the guise which the Pandits think it ought to wear. In no 
part of India is it more necessary to go amongst the people, and 
lary to find out from their own lips what they do really speak. 
Often, however, when a witness in court has used some strange 
and instructive Tadbhava, and I have asked him to repeat the 
word, that I may secure it for my collection, some Munshi or 
Pandit standing by will at once substitute the Tatsama form, 
and rebuke the peasant for using a vulgar word; so that all 
hope of catching the word is gone for that occasion. 

Gujarati uses ^ in preference to Jl* though there is some 
confusion in the employment of these two letters, and in many 
parts of the province the peasantry, as in the Panjab, evince 
a tendency to reject the sibilants and substitute for them Y* 

Marathi employs H and ^ indifferently, to such an extent 
that even the learned and careful compilers of Molesworth's 
Dictionary are often puzzled to decide which to use. Especially 
is this the case in early Tadbhavas and Desajas, where Moles- 
worth and his Brahmans are often widely wrong in their ideas 
of derivation. In Marathi H is not quite ah, nor yet quite «; 
it inclines more to the former than to the latter, inasmuch as 
the palatal nature of H renders it necessary to pronounce it 
with somewhat of that clinging of the tongue to the roof of 
the mouth which is characteristic of the letters of that organ. 
Of the two principal dialects into which Marathi is divided, 
the Dakhani, or that spoken on the high table-lands above the 
Ohats, inclines more to the use of the clear^ sharp, dental H> 
while the Konkani, spoken in the low line of country fringing 
the coast, prefers the softer and more clinging H* So also 
Bengali, the language of a low-lying country on the sea-shore. 
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makes ^ sound as ^. It is an interesting question, whether 
the influence of climate has been at work, but one which cannot 
be gone into here. 



§ 25. The nasals of the fire organs are even in Sanskrit 
somewhat afSdcted and over-refined letters. ▼ and ^ have 
characters to express them in all the languages except Gujarati, 
which^ not possessing any of the " pruritus Sanskritizandi/' so 
to speak, does not use characters for sounds which it does not 
require. Kor does Hindi. In all the other languages, except 
Sindhi, these characters are only used in Tatsama words as the 
first element of a nexus. Sindhi, however, has two sounds, ng 
and ny, for which these two characters are used. They stand 
alone as pure guttural and palatal nasals respectively. Thus, in 
f^^ «n^-t*, "a horn"; ^I^^ ang-anu, "a court-yard"; UV^ 
ang-aru, "a coal"; we have derivatives from Skr. "JT^ ^w^* 
and ii^f i\- In Hindi and most of the other languages these 
words are written with the anusw&ra fthif, itfT* and ^^h^TTT- 
The sound of the Sindhi >1F is that of ng in sing, ring, which is 
one homogeneous sound, and as such differs from the Hindi ^ 
with anusw&ra, which is the ng in finger, linger. In dividing 
the syllables of these words we should write sing-ing, but 
fin-ger. The latter is TeaHy fing-ger. 

Similarly '^ in Sindhi is ny, the Spanish n in Seior, extrano, 
which are pronounced Senyory extranyo, and in which the n is, 
like the Sindhi ^> a compendium scripturce, or ampler way of 
writing ne or ni, as in the Latin senior, extraneua. It is, how- 
ever, not unfrequently for double n, as in am =^ annus; or 
for mn, as in dano = damnum^ dona = domna (low Latin for 
domina; or for ng, as in una = unguis; or gn, as in sena=z 
signum. Thus, m^ kany-d, "maiden," is Skr. 1WT; VT^ 
dhdny-u, "grain," Skr. VT^I; q»i^ vany-anu, "to go," Skr. 
^^' It is, therefore, less strictly palatal than >V is guttural, 
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as it embodies only the semivowel of its organ, whereas the IF 
embodies the media. 

W is in nse in all the lang^oages, and its sound is clearly 
distinguishable from that of ^ in most proyinces. In many 
parts of Hindustan and the Panjab, however, I do not think 
.any ordinary observer would notice the difference, particularly 
in the countries bordering on the Gunges, where contact with 
Musulmans has softened down, with good effects, many of the 
asperities of the old Aryan utterance. So much so is this 
the case, that in ordinary Hindi ^ does duty for all nasals. 
In Sindhi W has a deeper sound than in the other languages, 
and embodies the semivowel of its organ, producing a sound 
like nr, or the Pushtu y , as stated by Dr. Trumpp. It in this 
way presents an analogy to ^> which also embodies the semi- 
vowel of its organ. 

^ and 7f call for no remarks, being pronounced as in other 
languages n and m. 



§ 26. In the pronunciation of the compound consonants the 
various languages exhibit greater power than Sanskrit, in so far 
as, with a few exceptions, the modem Indians are able to pro- 
nounce every imaginable combination ; while Sanskrit requires 
that the former of two consonants shall be modified so as to 
bring it into harmony with the latter. Whether this rule 
arose from inability to pronounce a nexus of dissimilar con- 
sonants, or was deliberately introduced with a view to produce 
euphony, need not here be discussed, — the result is the same in 
either case. But Hindi, by rejecting the final short a of all its 
words, obtains an immense variety of words ending with con- 
sonants ; and as these words, whether as notms or verbal bases, 
have to be followed by inflectional particles which begin with 
consonants, every conceivable combination of consonants occurs. 
Thus, we have a media followed by a tenuis in W^nTT* which is 
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not loffaid, but lagtd; 4\^^\ h\jh& ; an aspirate media preceding 
a tennis in ^Jff^ hiijhkar ; and many others which would be 
inadmissible in Sanskrit. Such a process as altering the final 
consonant of a verbal base to bring it into harmony with the 
initial consonant of a termination, is quite imknown to the 
modem languages* 

In those combinations which I have in Chapter lY. called 
the mixed and weak nexus, Bengali betrays some weaknesses. 
One of these, in which the semivowel ^ follows a consonant, 
has been noticed in § 23. Another is seen in compounds whose 
last letter is iT« In this case the m is not distinctly heard, but 
gives a subdued nasalization to the preceding consonant, which 
is pronounced as though double. Thus, W^ is in Hindi 
miaran^ but in Bengali it sounds ah^oron; W^ is not Lakshmtf 
but Lakhkhi ; ^fST is not padma, but podda. It is almost im- 
possible to express the exact sound of this nexus — ^it must be 
heard to be understood. In the words ^TdSf, f^^> the Bengalis 
and Oriyas in speaking substitute Z for 1IT, and the former add 
an anusw&ra after the final vowel, so that these words sound in 
Bengali ^rfe Krishtan^ f^^ Bishtun, and in Oriya Krtishto and 
Bishiu. Thus, too, the Sanskrit ^^!R a " Vaishnava," a sect very 
common in Orissa, is corrupted into Boishnob, Boiihtnob, Bastab, 
and even Bastam. 

§ 27. Sindhi has four sounds peculiar to itself, or, to speak 
more accurately, it has four characters, 'Jj 'I^ T> ^^ which are 
not used in any other language. Br. Trumpp is of opinion that 
these four characters represent four simple sounds (ein/ache 
Laute) ; it is, however, evident from his own remarks that they 
are only methods of expressing 1^> ^, ^, and 5", respectively, 
and the analogy of the Bengali pronimciation in the examples 
of nexus given above helps us to understand how these letters 
have come to be written with a single character, namely by the 
stress laid on the first in the effort to give its fu|l value and 
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^11 leg. 
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^ lac. 
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99 


^lij^ jamun. 


^tK' ^% 


>1 
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frft 
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^1*415 son-in-law. 


'in 
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WW net. 


t^ 
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ftlST tongue. 
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^t^ wheat. 


'itfTT 


>> 


'Wft?: deep. 
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strength to both. There, however, exist many instances in 
Sindhi in which ^ or ^ do not represent a double letter ; 

Thus, we have Sindhi ^» W^ for Skr. WR^ world. 

99 » 

» » 

» 99 

» » 

and many others. It is only fair, however, to explain that 
Sindhi is one of the languages which I only know from books, 
and have only once heard spoken, and that I take the above 
words from Stack, while the theory of the origin of these 
sounds comes from Trumpp. It is possible that the latter author 
would not write the above words with the dotted letter, as he 
generally condemns Stack for inaccuracy. The remark there- 
fore must be taken with this modification. Trumpp's descrip- 
tion of the sounds certainly confirms the view he takes. He 
writes, '' You shut your mouth and express a dull sound, then 
open the mouth, and allow the g (j, d, or b) to sound forth." ^ 
This is just the way in which the Italians pronounce ebbi, 
poggioy maremma, with a dwelling on the first of the two letters, 
ebb'biy pajj-jo, maremm'ma. He adds in another place, " These 
four sounds, which are originally doubled, have now, however, 
established themselves more or less as single independent 
sounds. They are found consequently in many words in which 

^ /* Man schliesst den Mand, und driickt einen dumpfen Laut herauf, d£fnet dann 
den Mund und lasst den Laut y ()) d, bj austdnen." — ZeiUchrift der deutaehen mwrgml, 

0«9,y TOl. XT., p. 702. 

VOL. I. 6 
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etymologically no reduplication can be preyed to exist, but the 
hardness of the pronunciation can be explained by adjacent 
circumstances, e.g. ^Vj * a Tillage/ Pr. 'f^. Skr. 'ftlf." This 
is the same remark as has been illustrated above, though, in the 
absence of properly spelt dictionaries, it is difficult for one not 
resident in the country to determine in which cases the dotted 
letter should be used. 

It is often found to be the case, especially in unwritten 
languages, in which consequently there is no universally re- 
ceived standard of spelling, that when any peculiar pro- 
nunciation has established itself in the popular speech, it is 
extended through carelessness to cases where it ought not 
properly to occur, and it is readily conceivable that this may 
have taken place in a wild and uncultivated language like 
Sindhi. At the same time it is to be hoped that those who 
take this language in hand will not fall into the common error 
of all Indian linguists, of representing the words, not as they 
are, but as they think they ought to be, remembering that it is 
the popular practice and custom, '' usus,'' as Horace says, 

« Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi," 

and not the Pandits or would-be reformers. 



§ 28. Some remarks on the literature of these languages may 
now be offered, though to give a full and complete review of 
this subject would occupy many volumes, and would be beyond 
the limits of my task. All that will here be done is to give 
such brief general statements as may afford to the reader a 
tolerably accurate idea of how the various modem languages 
stimd in this respect. Although the majority of the written 
works in the Indian vernaculars are to the European mind very 
tame and uninteresting, yet it is by no means accurate to say 
that there is nothing worth reading in them. Beligion has 
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always been the chief incentive to writing in India^ whether 
ancient or modem ; and the vehicle chosen has been until quite 
recent times verse, and not prose* The earliest writings of the 
modem period, with one notable exception, are religious poems. 
This excepti(m is the first of all in point of time, the Prithirdja 
Hasan of Ghand Bard&i, in which the ancestry, birth, heroic 
deeds, and final overthrow of Prithiraj of the Chauh&n tribe 
of Bajputs, the last Hindu King of Delhi, are recited in many 
thousand lines of doggrel verse by Chand Bard&i, a native of 
Lahore, who was attached to that monarch's court in the 
capacity of Bh&t or bard, and who was an eye-witness of the 
historical scenes which he relates. But even in this professedly 
historical work the influence of tradition is too strong for the 
poet, and his opening canto, a very long one, is occupied by 
hymns to the gods, catalogues of the Purans, and legends taken 
from them; throughout his book the customary intervention 
of celestial beings occurs; on every joyM occasion the gods 
assembled in their cars shower down flowers ; after every battle 
Shiva with his necklace of skulls dances frantically among the 
corpses, drinking the blood of the slain ; birds and beasts talk ; 
sacrifices produce magical efiects ; and penancea are rewarded 
by the appearance of the god to the devotee, and by gifts of 
superhuman skill or power. So that here again religion, the 
old deeply rooted Hindu religion, asserts itself, and a legendary 
and miraculous element comes in side by side with accurate 
history and geography. The date of the composition of the 
poem is probably about a.d. 1200. Subsequent Hindi literature 
consists almost entirely of long, tiresome religious poems, 
together with some of a lighter type, translations or rather 
rtfaccimenti of older poems, such as the Ramayan of Tulsi IMls, 
none of which are particularly worth reading, except for the 
light they throw on the gradual progress of the language; and 
even this light is often obscured by the arbitrary changes 
and corruptions which the authors permit themselves to use to 
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satisfy the exigenoies of their rhythm. The reiterated employ- 
ment by them all of a certain set of stock words and phrases 
deprives their works of any appearance of indiyiduality or 
originality, which, added to the extremely dull and unin- 
teresting nature of the subject-matter of the poems th^nselves, 
makes them on the whole about the leasts attractive body of 
literature in the world. Still, there are, as I have said before, 
some exceptions: the seven hundred couplets of Bihftri L&l 
contain many pretty, though fanciful, conceits, and are com- 
posed in extremely correct and elegant verse; and here and 
there among the religious poems may be found meditations 
and prayers of some merit. The Ramayan of Tulsi D&s is 
probably only admired because the masses are imable to read 
the original of YalmikL In modem times a perfect cloud of 
writers has arisen, amongst whom, however, it is impossible to 
single out any one deserving of special mention. The intro- 
duction of the Persian character, in supersession of the clumsy 
Nagari, has rendered the mechanical process of writing much 
easier and more rapid, while many good lithographic presses in 
all parts of the country pour forth books of all descriptions, the 
majority of them undoubtedly pernicious trash, but some here 
and there of a more wholesome tone, which, though probably 
not destined to live, may pave the way for productions of a 
higher style.^ 

Bengal, however, has now far distanced all her sister pro- 
vinces in literary activity. The rise of modem Bengali litera- 
ture is due to the great reformer Chaitanya in the fifteenth 
century. The litanies or Ktrtans which, though they had existed 
before his time, he rendered popular, may still be collected, and 
I believe some Bengali gentlemen have made collections of 
them, with a view to publication. One, attributed to Yidy&pati, 

^ Those wlio wish to purane this subject farther should read M. Garcin de Tassy's 
ffuioire de la littirature Hindouttanit in which an immense amount of information is 
collected. The learned author is an ardent admirer of Hindi literature. 
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the most celebrated, and probably the first in point of time, of 
the old Bengali poets, runs as follows : 

^itc ^f^ wtw ^^nff ^nr^ ^fif ^ ^rnr tt 5Nri 
wrer wm ^ ff^ tf^ <r^5 ^ ft^ ^^"f ^ ^ ■ 

''Since mj birth I have gazed on (his) form, (yet) my eyes have not 

been satiated. 
Friend ! that sweet voice I have heard with my ears, (their) touch has 

not left the passage of hearing. 
What sweet nights in love have I spent^ and knew not what happened. 
For millions of ages I have kept heart to heart, still my heart has not 

cooled. 
Many, many lovers pursue (their) love, the true lover no one sees ; 
Yidyflpati saith, to cool the soul in a lakh not one can be found.'' ' 

Here RlirMfl = '5H > 41^H,*J a causal from VC; %5T is 
merely a Bengali way of writing ^ (see Chapter III., § 58). 
The language of this poem closely resembles that spoken at 
the present time in Tirhut. The preterites ^ir> ^tWt and %il 
are still in nse there, though the first and last are now obsolete 
in Bengal proper. Such forms as t^TfTT^ for f^^iR'nin 
are still heard in conversation, though now banished from 
books. 

« 

The language of these poems differs very Uttle from early 
Hindi, as will be seen from comparing it with the extract from 
Chand given in § 5 (note). Kabi Eankan, who lived about 
1570, and the author of the Chaitanya Charanftmfita, are also 
celebrated early Bengali writers. The Bengali poets Kasid&s 

^ For this hitherto nnpabliihed poem I haTe to thank my friend Babn Jagadishnath 
Rai, who has also procured for me others of the same kind. Yidy&pati's date is fixed 
at early as a.d. 1320 ; bat I am disposed to doubt this. 
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and Kritib&s wrote modem versions' of ihe Mahabharat and 
Kamayan. Eaja Krishna Chandra of Nadiya collected round 
him a small circle of poets^ whose works are still very much 
admired^ amongst whom Bhslrat Chandra Eai holds the foremost 
place, though it is stated that his popularity is on the wane, 
in consequence of the rise of a sounder and more wholesome 
literature. A species of Fescennine verse called Kabi (probably 
for Kabit) was also highly popular in the last generation ; these 
verses were recited by two companies of performers, who 
lavished the most pungent abuse and satire on each other, to 
the great delight of their audience. Following upon the poets 
of this school comes Iswar Chandra Gupta, a sort of Indian 
Habelais, who enjoyed considerable reputation fifty years or 
even less ago. But Bengal has advanced so fast during the 
last generation that all these old-world authors are already left 
far behind in the dimness of a premature antiquity. And it is 
well that they should be. Bengali literature was not in their 
hands progressing in any definite or tangible direction, unless 
it were in that of filth and folly. Modem Bengali writers, all 
of whom are of the present age, may be divided into two 
classes, the Sanskritists and the Anglicists. The former are 
chiefly responsible for the solemn pompous style, overloaded 
with artificial Tatsamas, which they, and they alone, are able to 
understand, and which malce the literature which they produce 
more like bad Sanskrit than good Bengali. The frigid conceits, 
the traditional epithets, the time-honoured phraseology, recur 
over and over again ad nameamy and the threadbare legends 
of the Hindu creed are worked up into fresh forms with a 
''most damnable iteration." Opposed to these is a school of 
young writers, who pour fortiii novels, plays, and poems in 
considerable abundance, and of very unequal merit. Babu 
Pi&ri Chand Mittra, who writes under the nom de plume of 
Tekch&nd Th&kiu*, has produced the best novel in the language, 
the Alldkr gharer Duldl, or " The Spoilt Child of the House 
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of AII&l." He has had many imitators^ and certainly stands high 
as a novelist ; his story might fairly claim to be ranked with 
some of the best comic novels in our own language for wit, 
spirit, and clever touches of nature. Michael Madhusddan 
Datt, a Christianized Hindu, has also written a great many 
works, some of them very good. And " Hutam," as he calls 
. himself, or Kali Prasanna Singh, must be mentioned as a 
vigorous and clever, though occasionally coarse, painter of the 
manners of his countrymen. There are many more, too many 
perhaps for a country which has so recently emerged from 
semi-barbarism ; but civilization, or a curious imitation of it, 
is a plant of fast growth in India, and all we can do is to hope 
that much that is worthless may die out, while what remains 
may be strengthened and pruned. That the Bengalis possess 
the power as well as the will to establish a national literature 
of a very sound and good character, cannot be denied, and it is 
to be hoped that the ponderous high-flown Sanskrit style will 
be laughed out of the field by Tekch&nd Th&kur and his light- 
armed troops, so that* Bengalis may write as they talk, and 
improve their language, not by wholesale importations from the 
dead Sanskrit, but by adopting and adhering to one standard 
universal system of spelling, and by selecting from the copious 
stores of their local dialects such vigorous and expressive words 
as may best serve to express their thoughts. If the style of 
any one writer were taken as a model by the rest, a standard 
would soon be set up, and Bengali would become a literary 
language. 

The immense activity of the Calcutta press should also be, 
if possible, a little slackened. It is impossible that more than 
one-tenth of the heaps of books which daily appear should be 
really worth the paper they are printed on. Less works and 
better ones, more care and thought, and less of the froth of empty 
heads, are wanted to produce a solid and enduring literature.^ 

^ For the majority of the facts contained in this paragraph on Bengali I mast 
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Oriya literatiLre begins with Upendro Bhanj, who was a 
brother of the Baja of Gumsar, a petty hill-state in the south 
of Orissa, which even to the present day is celebrated as tho 
home of the purest form of the language. This voluminous 
poet composed a great number of religious works^ many of 
which are still highly esteemed. His date is not exactly 
known, but he is supposed to have lived about three hundred . 
years ago. I have a list of thirty of his productions, two of 
which are rhyming dictionaries, the Sabdam&l& and Qlt&bhi- 
d&no ; the rest are episodes from the ancient Fauranic legends, 
erotic poems, and panegyrics on various gods. They are stated 
to be generally disfigured by gross indecency and childish 
quibblings about words, endless repetitions, and all sorts 
of far-fetched rhetorical puzzles. Dtnkrishno D&s, a poet of 
the same age, is the^ author of the B^sakallola, the most cele- 
brated poem in the language ; the versification of which is its 
chief merit, being fluent and graceful ; the subject-matter, 
however, is obscene, and contains very little that is new or 
original. There are also numerous par^tphrases of well-known 
Sanskrit works, such as the Bhagavadgita, Itamayana, Padma 
Purana, and Lachhmi Purana. 

A few lines are given from Dinkrishno DAs's popular poem, 
the BasakaUola, as a specimen of his style : — 

_ • 

^iWt fti[w irfil ^Rm 11 ^8 1 

Hasak,, iv., 34. 

acknowledge my obligations to the article on Bengali literature in the CaletUta 
Sm&w for April, 1871. 
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''He who takes no pleasure in the story of Erislma> beholds Fate 
close at band;^ be shall be smitten with the punishments of Fate, a 
dreadful death he shall obtain, (Dtn)krishna relates«the story of Krishna, 
— never shall it be otherwise." 

In modem times a few prose works have been composed of 
considerable merits but no originality, being either translations 
or adaptations from the English and Bengali. The Oriyas are 
beginning to wake up, but none of them have yet received 
sufficient cultivation to make them really good authors. Nor is 
there much demand for vernacular literature — the Oriya seldom 
reads, and not one man in a hundred can write his native lan- 
guage without falling into the gross^ errors of spelling and 
grammar at every turn. 

The Marathas have also a copious literature. Namdeva, the 
first poet, whose date is uncertain, but probably about 1290 A.D., 
drew his inspiration, as was the case with so many poets of his 
time, from the writings of Kabir and other reformers. Contem- 
porary with him was the celebrated Bnyanoba or Dny&nadeva 
(ili«i^«i Qy&ndeb, we should call him in the other provinces), 
who wrote a religious poem called Dny&neshwarL Then follows 
along string of more or less obscure poets, among whom Sridhar 
(a.d. 1571) deserves notice on account of his voluminous 
Pauranic paraphrases. Tukaram, the most celebrated Marathi 
author, was (a.d. 1609) a contemporary of the illustrious Sivaji. 
An admirably printed edition of Tukaram's poems has been 
produced at Bombay recently by two Pandits, "Vishnu Para- 
shuram Shastri and Shankar Pandtirang. The poems are called 
Abhangas, or '^ unbroken ''; probably from their being of in- 
definite length, and strung together in a loose flowing metre. 
Tukaram was a half-crazed devotee, such as we see so commonly 
in India, who began life as a petty shopkeeper, but being 

1 literally, ** the SMOoiation of Yama," considered as Fate ; ttmghdt in the second 
line IB nsed in the sense of association, or propinqoity ; in the fourth, in that of 
killing or death. This Terse is almost identical with the modem spoken language; 
hoiho eshebo is the only archaism. 
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unsuccessful, devoted himself to the worship of the idol Vithoba 
or Vitthal, whose chief shrine is at Pandharpiir. At the temple 
of this idol at Dehu, near Puna, Tukaram spent the greater 
part of his life improvising these endless Abhangas, which 
were collected by his disciples. He eventually started off on 
a pilgrimage, and as he never returned, having probably died 
on the road, his followers chose to believe he had ascended to 
heaven. His doctrine is a reflexion of the Vaishnava creed, 
popularized in Bengal by Chaitanya a little before Tukaram's 
time; and the name of the idol Yithoba is a corruption of 
f^T^^fW* through the vulgar pronunciation Biahtu or BitthUy 
common in Eastern India. There is nothing very original or 
striking in Tukaram's poems, which are very much like the 
ordinary run of religious verses in other Indian dialects. The 
following may be quoted as a specimen of his simplest style : — 

" Torches, lunbrellaA, horses, — ^these are of mo value, why now, O lord of 
Pandhari, dost thou entangle me in them ? Honour, pomp, show, — these are 
mere pigfs dung. Tuka says, god, hasten to deliver me." 

It is, perhaps, unfair for a foreigner to give a judgment on 
such works as these, which certainly enjoy immense popularity 
in their own country, being " household words " to men of all 
classes. 

After Tukoba, as he is familiarly called, the chief author is 
Mayur Pandit, or Moropant (a.d. 1720), who is by some con- 
sidered as superior to Tukoba, and whose poems are highly 
esteemed. The Marathas have also a copious Anacreontic 
literature, which perhaps might better be called Rabelaisian 
without the wit, and with twice the amount of impurity. 

Vl^y or " ChoroB "; it is repeated after each terse. 
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Of prose works this literature has but few and insignificant 
specimens. The chief are the Bakhars, or Chronicles of Kings, 
in which, as usual in India, so much that is legendary and 
impossible is mixed up with actusd history as to detract greatly 
from their yalue to the student. 

In modem times the English have introduced into this, as 
into all the other provinces of India which have fallen under 
their sway, a new spirit of learning and a new era of develop- 
ment. It remains to be seen how far this movement will 
remain an exotic, fostered by the ruling power, and unable to 
grow alone, and how far it will, as in Bengal, strike roots into 
the soil and bear fruit. Tip to the present date the Marathas 
have not produced any original works in the new style. Of 
course the manufacture of endless religious poems goes on as 
usual, but this is not progress. Prose works of a solid and 
enduring nature seem as yet to have appeared only rarely 
and at long intervals. Newspapers, of course, there are, but 
the people seem to have been rather overdosed with translations 
and adaptations from English, executed by well-meaning but 
rather obtrusive officials and missionaries. It may be doubted 
whether any, or at least more than a small fraction, of these 
works are really suited to the pc^ular comprehension. 

We look in vain for spontaneous productions of the native 
mind, for works which seize hold on the national taste in the 
way that the old religious poems did, for works which do not 
betray the guiding and correcting hand of the English school- 
master on every page. Until we get such works as these there 
will be no national literature. 

Qujarati literature begins with Narsingh Mehta, who lived in 
the fifteenth century ; the exact date of his birth is not known, 
but he was alive in 1457, and is considered the best poet in the 
language. His poems are chiefly short, something like sonnets, 
and of course religious. Some sixty poets are mentioned, but 
of these only ten or twelve are esteemed, as Yishnu Dsl^, Shiv 
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Das, Samal Bhatt, and others. In modem times the Gujaratisy 
though rather a backward people as times go, have been stimu- 
lated into activity. There are a good many newspapers in the 
language, some of which, from the specimens I have seen, 
possess considerable merit, though others, again, are as bad as 
they can well be. Under English influence also, translations 
and original works have been produced, though it is stated that 
'^ a shelf of moderate dimensions would accommodate all the 
published prose works, translations included, which have yet 
been written by Hindu Ghijarati authcM^s.''^ Some societies are 
at work fostering native literary efforts, but not much is to be 
expected from them. The literature of a nation to be of any 
yalue must be a vigorous ^)ontaneous growth, not a hot-house 
plant. Translations of goody-goody children's stories, or 
histories of India, dialogues on agriculture, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the like, though useful for schoolboys, do not form a 
national literature ; no Tekchftnd Thftkur appears yet to have 
arisen in Gujarat. To show how little the language has 
changed since it was first put upcMi paper, I give a short piece 
from Narsingh Mehta, the earliest poet, and an extract from 
a modem Ghijarati newspaper. 

Narsingh's poem is as follows : — 

^Wt ^ ^ftro T^ TTf ^nft ^^BfT ^1*1% • 

'iwnc wr ^Tift^ ^wt TW wnift ^'nwt • oi 

^ Preface to Leckey's Ch^wrati Grammar^ p. TiiL 
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*^ Recite, parrot, by leave of Ram, may Sita the virtuous teach thee, 
Beside thee having built a cage, cause thee to mutter 'Ram* with 

thy mouth. 
Parrot, for thee I weave green bamboos ; 

Of them I am making, parrot, a cage — I join jewels and diamonds. 
Parrot, for thee what food shall I cook ? 
On pieces of sugar I shall sprinkle ghee. 
Thou of yellow wing, white foot, black neck. 
Worship the lord of Narsai (Narsingh), trolling a pleasant song.** ^ 

From the Gt^'arcU Shdldpatra, for March^ 1863 : — 

"W^ ^ "^n^T ^iw^ writ ^iw^i wfTPl jrt ^tfWt ^ 
^T^ ^nr ^rat ^i^« tcswi ^ ^ ^iw tijs^ ^ ^ivY tJ $ % 

^T^ ^ «rrT 'PWRrRn ^nfr ^fWfT ^rrt ^^ ^vptt writ 

'^ It is less than three quarters of a century since the Fire-carriage, or 
railway, began to run. In this interval its use has been so extended that 
these carriages now run in most parts of £ugland. In this short time 
these carriages have begun to run in several parts of this country also. 
In a few years, when the trains run from Calcutta to this place or to 
Bombay, we shall be able to go to Calcutta in three or four days.*'* 

Of the other languages it cannot be said in strictness that 
they have any Kterature, if by that word we mean written 
works. In most Aryan countries in India there has existed 
from the earliest times a large body of unwritten poetry. 
These ballads or rhapsodies are still sung by the Bh&ts and 
Ch&rans, two classes corresponding somewhat to our European 
bards, and the antiquity of some of the ballads still current is 
admitted to be great. The poems of Chand, to which I so 
often refer, are nothing more than a collection of these ballads ; 

^ Shapuiji Edalji'B Qmjarati Dictionary ^ pref., p. xir. 
• Ib,y p. xix. 
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a collection probably made by the poet himself, when in his old 
age he bethought him of the gallant master whom he had so 
long served, and who had died in the flower of his manhood in 
that last sad battle before Delhi. Throughout all the country 
of the Kajputs, far down to the mouths of the Indus and the 
confines of Biluchistau, the Indian bards wandered singing, 
and a considerable quantity of their poems still liyes in the 
mouths of the people, and has in these latter times been 
printed. This, as far as I know, is all that Sindh can show 
of ancient literature. And the case is not far different in the 
Panjab. In that province the language is still very closely 
connected with variouff forms of western Hindi. Though 
Nanak, the great religious reformer of the Panjab and founder 
of the Sikh creed, is generally pointed to as the earliest author 
in the language, yet few writings of his are extant, and in the 
great collection Called the Qranth, made by Arjun Mai, one 
of his disciples, in the sixteenth century, there is nothing 
distinctly Panjabi. It is stated to be for the most part an 
anthology culled from, the writings of Hindi poets, such as 
Elabir, Namadev, and others, and consequently the language 
is pure old Hindi. It is to be observed that in all Western 
India there is a large number of ballads, snatches of sougs, 
and other unwritten poetry current, which if it could be 
collected would form a considerable body of curious ancient 
literature. One circumstance, however, detracts much from the 
value of collections of this sort, namely, that the genuine old 
language, with its archaic or provincial expressions, is seldom 
to be found intact. The reciters of these poems habitually 
changed the words they recited, substituting for the ancient 
forms which they no longer understood modem words of similar 
meaning, so that we are continually being disappointed in our 
hope of picking up transitional fifteenth century phases of 
language which undoubtedly did exist in these poems in their 
original state. Even in written works this has taken place to 
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some extent. I am informed by Babu Rajendralal Mittra, a 
very high authority in such matters^ that the printed editions 
of the Chaitanya Charan&mrita, and similar early Bengali 
works now to be procured in Calcutta^ have been so altered 
and modernized as no longer to present any trustworthy picture 
of the genuine language of the poem. I also notice that in 
some extracts from a pseudo-Chand printed recently in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society*s Journal, the language is very much 
more modem than that of the authentic MSS. of the poem which 
I have seen. Thus, as an example, it may be noted that some 
twenty or thirty lines end with the word ^ "is." The real 
Chand never uses %; it had apparently not come into existence 
in his time. With him the substantive verb is almost always 
left to be inferred, and when expressed is generally indicated 
by the old Prakrit form ^ftl^^ from ^WfiT> whereas ^ is merely 
an inversion of ^if^ from ^Pq> through a form ^W^; whence 
also the Marathi ^n%- But the mischief is not confined to the 
substitution of modem synonyms for archaic words ; often the 
archaic word not being understood, a current word of nearly 
similar sound has been substituted for it, thus altering the 
whole meaning of the sentence. Still, in spite of these draw- 
backs, there is much to be learnt from these rustic songs and 
plays, and good service has been done by the Rev. J. Bobson, 
of Ajmer, in lithographing four or five of the Khiy&ls or plays 
which are frequently performed in Marwar. The Marwari 
dialect is faithfully represented in these interesting works, in 
which many a word of Chand is retained which it would 
perhaps be impossible to find elsewhere. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch of the present available 
literature of our seven languages will show that religious poetry 
constituted the bulk, if not the whole, of it till the influence 

^ I haye not read all through Chand, but I belieye I haye read as much as, or more 
of his poem than any liying Englishman, and in all that I haye read I haye neyer yet 

oome aorois ^« 
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of European ideas began to be felt, and that since tbat time 
a copious literature has come into existence, of which much is 
mere ephemeral trash, obscene, pointless, and utterly con- 
temptible, but which has already produced some few works 
worthy to live, and will doubtless in time produce more. 
Bengali is decidedly in advance of the others, next come Hindi 
and Marathi, then Ghijarati and Oriya, last of all Panjabi and 
Sindhi ; the former of which will probably not be cultivated as 
a literary language, being superseded by Hindi in its Arabicized 
form of Urdu. 

§ 29. The extent of country over which each of these lan- 
guages is spoken is so large, and there has been so little communi- 
cation between one province and another until comparatively 
recent times, that it is not surprising that dialects should abound; 
indeed, I have often been disposed to wonder that there are not 
more. Hindi is spoken over 248,000 square miles. In its 
extreme eastern part, the district of Purllniya (Pumeah), there 
is great confusion of speech. On the banks of the Mahanandd 
river both Bengali and Hindi are spoken, and both equally 
badly. The Bengali of the SurjslpiU* Pargana is quite imin- 
telligible to a native of any other part of Bengal or Hindustan. 
In the central part of the district Bengali forms are very rarely 
heard ; dekhia^ kahia, for the pure Hindi dekhdy kahd ; and ch/ie, 
*' is," for hai, are the most marked peculiarities. Crossing the 
Kusi river, and going westwards, we come into the region of 
Mithila, the modem Tirhut, where the language is purely Hindi 
in type, though in many of its phonetic details it leans towards 
Bengali. On the south side of the Ganges, in Bhagulpiir, 
Hunger (Monghyr), and Guya, the dialect is called Magadh, 
from the old name of the country. Adjoining the Maithil and 
Magadh, and stretching from the Himalayas to the outlying 
spurs of the Vindhya, is the Bhojpuri dialect, so strongly 
marked with features of striking individuality as to be almost 
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worthy to be called a separate language, and retaining many 
fine old Aryan forms wluch have dropped out of classical 
Hindi.i 

Wten we get beyond the Bhojpuri area, about Benares, we 
come into Central Hindustan, and from Benares to Delhi the 
dialectic differences are not so very great as to call for special 
remark. It is true that there are many diversities in the words, 
and occasionally also in the inflectional forms used in Tarious 
parts of this wide tract, but there is no very striking divergence 
firom the central type. To the south, however, in the vast 
regions of Bajputana, strongly marked dialectic peculiarities 
again meet us, and there is a large number of provincial forms 
of speech. The Marwari, which I have alluded to before, 
merges gradually into Gujarati, which is conterminous with it on 
the south, in such forms as the infinitive in ^ (TTft = TfTT H., 
but \^^ G.), and the form of the future in ^y as ^Wfr 
"shall be," G. l|t^ (^ft^ffl). It still retains the ancient 
genitive signs Tt> ^> ^j and many other distinctive marks. 
Some of the Bajput dialects again exhibit a tendency to ap- 
proach to Marathi^ and others more to the west modulate 
gradually into Panjabi and Sindhi. 

Panjabi is spoken halfway through the country between the 
Satlaj and Jamn&. It i» impossible to say where it begios. In 
those regions it is generally observable that if you address a 
man in Hindi, he answers you in Panjabi, and vice verad, both 
languages being spoken with equal fluency and equal incorrect- 
ness, just as an Alsatian speaks French and German, both 
equally badly. Throughout the Panjab and Sindh the most 
important tribe in point of numbers is that of the Jats, who 
\mder the name of J&ts also spread far into Bajputana and the 
Doab. Panjabi, Sindhi, and Western Hindi, regarded as the 
mother-tongue of this great race, appear to us as almost one 

1 I have contributed a sketch of this dialect to the Boyal Asiatic Society. It will 
be found in toI. iii (new series), p. 488, of their JourfuU. 

TOL, I. 7 
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language, with a regular series of modifications extending in 
waves from the Persian Gnlf, up the Indus, across the five 
rivers, and £Eir on into the deserts of the Bajputs. Thus, the 
present participle in Hindi ends in td, in Eastern Panjabi this 
is softened to dd, with an n inserted when the root ends with a 
vowel, thus kardd, " doing," but khdndd, " eating." As we get 
further into the country going westwards and southwards about 
Shahp{ir and Jhang, we find this n always used, even after 
bases ending in a consonant; thus, mdrendd, ^'beating." When, 
however, we get right down into Sindh, the form in ndd has 
become the regular classical termination in universal use, and is 
fortified by a long vowel; thus, mirindo, "beating," which 
takes us back to the Prakrit marento and Sanskrit mdrayant} 

There are so many dialects in Panjabi that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. In every district, nay, in every parganah, a 
difference is perceptible ; and on arriving in a new station, the 
English official abnost always finds himself confronted with a 
• new local " boli," by which term I mean to imply a distinction 
something less than that conveyed by the word "dialect."^ 
The general features are the same throughout; but there is 
a twang, a dozen or so of inflections, several scores of words, 
quite peculiar to that one place, and not understood out of it. 
In fact, in all the parts of India with which I am personally 
acquainted I have noticed something of the same peculiarity, 
namely, that the words which the peasant uses to express the 
objects around him, the different descriptions of cattle, tools, 
seeds, grasses, crops, diseases of crops, grain in various stages, 

1 ConcluuTely proving that the form of the preeent tense in Hindi is not deriyed 
from that of the agent in Sanskrit, as some say; though H. kartA^ "doing/' is the 
same word in form as Skr. kartA^ " a doer," yet it is deriyed from a Prakrit form 
kartmto (Skr. kurvaai), 

* We lack in English a word to express this sort of distinction. The Germans 
haye a nsefdl word, ** mnndart," which exactly oonyeys the idea I wiah to express in 
the text 
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soils, waters, weathers, and the like, differ in every district I go 
to. Going from Gujrat to Jhelam, and from Jhelam to Bawal 
Pindi, the whole. of the ryot's surroundings change their names 
completely twice over. Perhaps the only exception is the 
plough, which I only know by two names,-^Aa/ in Upper 
India, and ndngal in Bengal and Orissa. The cow may be 
perhaps cited as another exception, and in truth gau and gat 
would perhaps be understood in most places, and the generic 
term goru for cattle in a good many — but the peasant is not 
content with this. His cow is red, or dun, or grey, or white, 
or fertile, or barren, or has had one calf or two, or is milch or 
dry, or has its horns bent forwards or backwards, or straight, 
or of uneven length, and each of these peculiarities has a name, 
and that name is used, to the exclusion of the generic term 
"cow," and differs in every district; so that to the superficial 
observer, or perhaps even to a careful student who judged 
from this class of words, there would at first sight appear to 
be more dialects in the language than there really are. Still, 
after making all due allowance for these peculiarities, I am of 
opinion that, owing to the absence of any written standard, our 
brave Panjabi peasants possess a number of bond fide dialects 
which is considerably in excess of that possessed by most 
languages spoken over an equal area of level country in any 
other part of India. 

Sindhi, according to Trumpp, has three dialects, — Sirai, 
spoken in Siro, or the north of Sindh ; Vicholfti, in Vicholo, 
the middle part of the country; and Lari, in the southern 
districts along the sea-coast. But it is evident from an ex- 
amination of the published grammars that this threefold 
division does not exhaust the variations of the language. 
Perhaps it would be more strictly correct to say that the 
numerous dialects fall into three groups. It is impossible that 
in the whole of Lar only one imiform speech should prevail. 
We know, for instance, that in the eastefn part of that pro- 
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vince, towards Thar and Parkar and about the Binn, the 
dialect called Kachhi begins to be heard. This dialect I am 
uncertain whether to class with Ghijarati or Sindhi; as simi- 
larly the TJch dialect, on the north of Siro, is by some con- 
sidered a dialect of Panjabi, by others of Sindhi. Thus the 
yarious cognate languages of Aryan India melt into one another 
so imperceptibly that it is a question of much difficulty how to 
define their limits. But it is not only with regard to border 
dialects that there exists a difficulty. In the heart of each 
province the same local variations exist. When we are told 
that '* there " is expressed in Sindhi by WT^^ WT^j nif^^ 
nif^l, ^n^fj mNTt*, nr4^> 7(1^3 Wr^ff > Wnft, TfTTtlN* 
IfT^tfY? ni'cM; and imt|¥^ and that these forms mean also 
" thence," what are we to understand P Is it meant that the 
Sindhis in all parts of Sindh use all these thirteen forms 
indifferently, or that the pronunciation of the language is so 
indistinct that in consequence of its being for the most part 
unwritten a foreign dictionary-maker finds it impossible to 
decide on the exact way of writing the word P or, thirdly, has 
he grouped together a whole mass of variants drawn from 
different parts of the coimtryp If we consider the matter a 
little, it will appear improbable that so great a variety of forms 
should be used in one town or district without any distinction 
of meaning, and the abundant diacritical marks which have 
been invented to express sUght shades of modulation in sounds, 
forbid the supposition that the author was baffled by the in- 
distinct utterances of the people. The third supposition, then, 
forces itself on us as the true one, and the more so when we see 
that so indispensable and hourly-recurring a word as " I " 
exhibits the same redundancy of forms, being written irt* ^^> 
and ^; of the last form we are indeed told expressly that it is 
peculiar to Shikarpftr, in Northern Sindh. " Te " is written 
^!Kt\ K^9 ^^9 ^I^> ^i^j, ^f. and llfi^. Many other pro- 
nouns and common ^Jiflections have also the same multiform 
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character. Judging also from my experience of the Panjab, 
I should think it almost certain that every ten miles in Sindh 
a new dialect or sub-dialect would be met with. 

Proceeding onward into Gujarat to the south-east, and leaving 
the transitional Eachhi to be affiliated either to Sindhi or 
Gujarati, or half to one, and half to the other, as may be 
finally decided when more is known about it, the same con- 
fusion, or rather multiplicity of shades, is found to exist. " In 
the north-western parts of Kathiftwftr it is to some extent 
modified by Sindhi. As we pass to the north and north-east 
of Gujarat, it merges into Vraj, or Marwiri, and Hindi. 
Analogous modifications occur on the eastern side of Gujarat. 
On the south a sharper boundary appears to separate it from 
Marathi. In the centre of Gujarat a broad accentuation of 
some vowels prevails. In Southern Gujarat inequalities in 
orthography and in the sounds of some letters, with an influx 
of Persian vocables, has resulted from the residence of the 
Parsis there. In Northern Gujarat there is perceptibly a 
peculiarity in some sounds, such as the ^ in the imperative 
mood. The speech of Y&nyas, Brahmans, aboriginal tribes, 
etc., is marked by some peculiarities. The province of Kachh 
has a dialect, sometimes reckoned a distinct language; yet 
Gujarati is there generally imderstood. Thus the general hue 
of the language shades off, in different parts of its field. I 
have heard natives lay it down as a maxim, that in every . 
twelve ko8 there is a variation."^ In conformity with the 
saying mentioned in the last sentence, there is a Ghijarati 
proverb, mx TRU ^iWV 'R[% <l^fli 'R[% ^l^l> " Every 
twelve ko8 the language changes as the branches differ on 
trees." 

Gujarati does not, however, shade off into Marathi in the 

* Introductioii to Shapuiji Edalji's Diet, Disiertgtion on Gujarati, by Dr. 
Glasgow, p. X. I haye taken the liberty of oorrecting the writer's grammar in one 
or two instances. 
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same imperceptible waj as it does into other languages. On 
the contrary^ a native author states, ''The Gajarati language 
agrees very closely with the languages of the countries lying 
to the north of it, because the Qnjarati people came from the 
north. If a native of Delhi, Ajmer, M&rw&r, Mew&r, Jaypftr, 
etc, comes into Gujarftt, the Giijarati people find no difficulty 
in understanding his language. But it is very wonderful that 
when people from countries bordering Gujarat on the south, as 
the Konkan, Maharashtra, etc., come to Gujarat, the Giijarati 
people do not in the least comprehend what they say; only 
those words which have been imported from the north are 
intelligible to them." ^ 

And yet the Marathas too must have come from the north, 
just as the Gujaratis did. What the author probably means 
is that the inflectional system of Marathi differs so widely 
from that of its cognate languages, and especially so from 
Hindi, as to be quite unintelligible to the simple Giijarati 
peasants, to whose minds the idea of one common Aryan stock 
is not so constantly present as it is to the scholar, and who, 
therefore, are not always on the look out for resemblances. 
This is not to be wondered at when we reflect that even in our 
own country people may be met with who have learnt the 
German language, and know it well, without having been once 
struck by its similarity to their own.' 

Giijarati is also largely used beyond its own area in the city 
of Bombay as a mercantile language, though in this position, 
as might be expected, it is largely mixed up with foreign 
words, and its grammar has become very corrupt. It is used 
by the following classes of persons : 

^ f!^<l^ ^TPTRt T^^TfTOj or, Sistofy of the 0^'araH Language, by 
Shastri Yrajlal Ealidas, p. 50 (lithographed, Ahmadabad, 1866). 

* I met a remarkable, and* in other reapects intelligent, person onoe who not only 
had not notioed the similarity of the two languages, but reAiaed eyen to admit it 
when pointed out to him. It is to be feared there are many such. 
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1. Mosulmans from Kachli^ among whom are the Mihmans 
and Khw&jas {vulgo Khojas)^ well-known traders; the latter 
of whom are met with in trading towns all oyer Northern 
India^ where, however, they speak Urdu. 

2. Wohor&s (vulgo Boras), another class of traders. 

3. A few Maratha Musulmans from the Konkan. ' 

4. The various castes of Gujaratis, Brahmans, Y&nyas (Banias), 
Rajputs, etc. 

5. Seths and Bh&tifts, Hindu merchants and bankers from 
Kachh. 

6. M&rw&ris. 

7. A few Hindu Marathas from the Konkan. 

8. Parsis.^ 

In this fact we see another instance, like that of Hindustani, 
in which the simpler language prevails as a lingua franca over 
the more complicated. Nothing tends to restrict the use and 
currency of a language so much as an intricate grammatical 
construction, while nothing conduces to its wide-spread popu- 
larity so much as absence of inflectional forms, gender, case, 
and the like. The language spoken by the greatest number 
of human beings at the present day, the English, is also that 
which is least encumbered with granmiar of any sort. 

Marathi has imdoubtedly, as I have before remarked, a very 
decided individuality, a type quite its own, arising from its 
comparative isolation for so many centuries. The Yindhya 
range of hills, during those times when India was split up into 
many petty kingdoms, must have acted as an effectual barrier 
to communication with the other Aryan nations. For all that, 
however, it has close links with Gujarati, though the Gujaratis 
fail to perceive them. 

The two great divisions into which Marathi fcdls are called 
Konkani and Dakhani ; the former spoken in the long narrow 

I For the abore facti I hare to thank Mr. Flynn, of the Bombay High Court 
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strip of country between the mountains and the sea, the latter 
in the high table-land of the Dakhan, or south of India as the 
northern Aryans called it. Central India as we ubiquitous 
English more truly designate it. From the circumstance of 
my personal experience being confibaed to Northern and Eastern 
India, I have less data for Marathi than any other of the 
languages ; a circumstance the more to be regretted as Marathi 
is a very leading member of the group. As far as I can learn 
from books and private information, the dialectic distribution 
of the language is somewhat on this wise : 

The dialect of the district lying round Puna seems to be con- 
sidered the most correct form of the language, as it is generally 
called Deshi, or the language of " the country ** par excellence. 
The Eonkani dialect differs not very strikingly from the Deshi, 
and some of its forms are considered as more in harmony with 
the general analogy of the language than those in use in the 
Dakhan. The Konkani peculiarities resemble in a few im- 
portant particulars those of the Bengali, and in both ca^es 
there is reason to suspect that their proximity to the sea and 
the low swampy nature of the country may have had a tendency 
to thicken and debase the pronimciation. Thus, it is said that 
the anusw&ra is more clearly heard in the Konkan than in the 
Dakhan ; just as it plays a more prominent part in Bengali 
than in Hindi; the former prefers long a to short, 1( to 9? W to 
^9 and retains a final 9 in some terminations where the latter 
rejects it. AU these are points in which the Bengali differs in 
precisely the same way from Hindi. 

The city of Bajapur and its neighbourhood offers several 
divergences from both the principal types, and the same is 
observable in the small territory of W&di. In the southern 
part of the Dakhan, about Sattara, the language again changes, 
and forms which resemble both those in use in the Dakhan and 
those of the Konkan are used convertibly. In Eolhapur there 
is much Canarese (Eamfttaka) spoken, and the Marathi of the 
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neighbourliood naturally becomes impure and incorrect from 
the admixture of this foreign idiom. The native Christians in 
this part of the coimtry also mix up much corrupt Portuguese 
with Marathi. In addition to these disturbing elements, the 
wandering predatory tribes of the Ramusis, Mangs, Bagwans, 
and others use a patois of their own ; some of the words which 
are quoted by my authority^ are semi-Dravidian, and others 
seem to be mere gibberish. Of the former class are ^1^ 
"a village/* Dravidian 6r; ^mm "water/* Dravidian niru; 
though this latter word is also claimed as Aryan. Of the latter 
are 'iNwr " eye/' WWf " come here/* and the like. 

Passing from the Marathas to their ancient victims the 
Oriyas, a much more homogeneous language is found. In the 
north of Orissa, about the Subamarekhit river and along 
the Hijli coast, and even to within a^short distance of Midnapur 
(Medinipur), a corrupt form of Oriya is spoken, mixed with an 
equally corrupt form of Bengali. Even in this region, however, 
many among the peasants are found who speak pure Oriya, and 
others who speak fairly good Bengali. The position is parallel 
to that which I have noticed as existing in Ludiana and 
AmbaUa, where Hindi and Panjabi are mixed up, so that one 
is never sure in which of the two languages to address any 
man. From the Subamarekhit aU down the coast to Puri the 
ordinary Oriya is spoken with hardly any perceptible differences. 
The people of the hill-states, however, speak with a clear dis- 
tinct utterance which contrasts pleasingly with the low mut- 
tering and indistinct articidation of the residents of the plains. 
It is said by the Oriyas themselves that the language is spoken 
in its greatest purity in the hill-state of Gumsar, the birthplace 
of the first national poet, Upendra Bhanj. As, however, 
Gumsar is very far to the south, closely adjoining areafs peopled 
by Dravidians and Kols, this assertion seems rather doubtful. 
I notice no difference between the speech of those who live in 

^ " Report on Kolhapnr," by Major Graliam. B<m%bay Secordt, No. yiii, new series. 
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Balasore and those who come from the extreme south of Puri 
or Guttack; nor do the natives of the province seem able to 
point out any such differences, though the Balasore people say 
that they of Guttack and Puri laugh at them as imperfect 
speakers. This may arise from the extraordinary and alto- 
gether imparalleled slovenliness of utterance in vogue here. 
A native of Balasore will not open his moutb or speak clearly 
and distinctly ; a dull hoarse rumbling is aU he is capable of. 
Some few Bengali forms have been naturalized here, as, for 
instance, kiso = " what," for keono or kono ; korife hebo = " it 
must be done,'' for koribdku hebo, where the real Oriya form is 
so much longer and more unwieldy than the Bengali, that the 
people have readily thrown it aside for the shorter and simpler 
expression. 

Finally, with regard to Bengal itself, there is much difficulty 
in making any accurate statement. The crowd of dialectic 
forms which occurs on aU sides is absolutely bewildering. It 
may be said that, apart from the Galcutta standard of the 
language in use among educated persons, there exists among 
the peasantry of the various parts of the province no common 
standard at all. A peasant of Tipperah or Sylhet would 
probably be quite as unintelligible to a resident of Murshidabad 
as he would to a Maratha or a Sindhi. The language commonly 
spoken in Gentral Bengal or BArh {TJ^ t.e. TTlf) niay be taken 
as the truest type, and the rest may be classed under the 
general heads of Eastern, Northern, and Southern Bengali 
The former of these is spoken over a wide area, and as we 
saw in Qujarat, so also here, every twelve kos a difference is 
noticeable. The principal feature is the substitution of h for 8 
and of 8 for ehh. Thus, suniydchhi, ** I heard," becomes huniai. 
In Northern Bengal corruptions just as great, though of a 
different kind, occur, and the same may be said of Southern 
Bengal. No one, however, has yet taken the trouble to make 
a collection of the local forms in use in the various districts. 
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and till this is done all that can be said is, that very numerous 
divergences exist, and several striking local peculiarities are 
known to be current, concerning which we await further in- 
formation. Even in Calcutta till quite recent times people 
spoke in twenty different ways, and no one was sure which was 
the correct way. 

On reviewing the whole question of Indian dialects, several 
important points attract attention. The first is, that as each 
of the seven languages, except Oriya, possesses many dialects, 
and as none of them until recent times and the rise of literature 
had any central type or standard, each one of the dialects into 
which it is divided has as much right as any of the others to 
be considered a genuine Aryan form of speech, and any one of 
them might have been chosen, as one of them actually was, as 
the basis on which to found the central type. Further, as some 
of the dialects spoken on the frontier between two languages 
partake almost equally of the characteristics of both, so that 
the various languages melt gradually one into another, without 
any of that harshness or confusion which marks those coimtries 
where two heterogeneous languages come into contact, we 
are justified in pointing to a time when there was no such 
distinct demarcation between the various languages as we see at 
present. We thus can raise for otirselves a picture of a bygone 
age, in which all the Aryans of India spoke what may be fairly 
called one language, though in many diverse forms, ttoXK&p 
ovofidrwv fiofnfnj fila; and can see that the so-called seven 
languages of modem India have arisen from a process ^of 
crystallization, so to speak, the atoms consisting of the various 
dialects having been attracted to and grouped themselves 
round seven principal points or heads. The intrinsic and 
essential unity of the whole Aryan family in India thus 
becomes a natural result of the researches of philology, as it 
does of those of history. 

Secondly, inasmuch as until the rise of literature no one of 
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these numerous dialects had the pre-eminence over any of the 
others, we must not be contented with taking for the basis of our 
researches or arguments merely such words and forms as are to 
be found in the literary dialect of each language, because every 
one of the spoken dialects is presumably of equal antiquity 
and equal authority with the one written dialect. There is thus 
a most important and most valuable task waiting for hands 
to perform it. In every part of Aryan India there are now 
highly-educated English officials, who take a real and earnest 
interest in the people over whom they rule; it would be an 
easy and to many, it is hoped, a pleasing task to collect the 
words and forms current in their neighbourhood. The pages 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are always 
open to contributions of this kind, and have already received 
many such ; but many more remain to be done : will not those 
who can save these rare and curious words from perishing 
rousie themselves to do so ere it be too lateP Before the 
spread of education local dialects are already beginning to die 
out, and will doubtless disappear more and more rapidly as 
time goes on, taking with them into an oblivion whence they 
cannot be recovered, words which might throw invaluable light 
upon dark places in the history of the development of the lan- 
guage to which they belong. 

§ 30. The whole of these languages, including all their varied 
dialectic forms, exhibit at every turn marks of a common 
origin, and the changes and developments — ^I cannot call them 
corruptions — ^which they have tmdergone are all in the same 
direction, though in different degrees. There is hardly any 
special pecidiarity in any one of them of which traces may not 
be found in a greater or less degree in all or most of the others. 
As regards mutual intelligibility, which has been proposed as 
the test whereby to distinguish languages from dialects, there 
is much divergence. An Oriya can generally understand what 
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is said to him in Bengali, and many Bengalis, for political 
purposes, insist upon regarding Opya as merely a dialect of 
their language. A Bengali peasant from the south of Bengal 
would understand much, if not all, that was spoken in Oriya, 
but a native of Northern or Eastern Bengal would not. Again, 
in Pumeah, on the frontier between Bengal and Hindustan, 
the two peoples did not appear to understand each other 
readily; though they managed to commimicate with each 
other, it was more because every man spoke both languages, 
and was quite aware that they were two distinct languages : 
indeed, the difference between the two was better appreciated 
than the similarity, as is often the case on such linguistic 
frontiers. 

Panjabis for the most part imderstand Hindi readily, and 
very quickly learn to speak it correctly, abandoning the pecu- 
liarities of their own language as mere dialectic vagaries. The 
Hindustanis, from their superior cultivation, take high tone 
with the simple Panjabis, and laugh them out of their pronun- 
ciation and local forms, insisting, as do certain Bengalis with 
regard to Orissa, that these latter are mere vulgarisms, to be 
shunned by correct speakers. Of course in the wilder parts 
of the Panjab Hindi is not well understood, and in the very 
wildest not at alL 

With regard to Sindhi, the reverse is the case ; while it is 
fairly intelligible to the wild wandering Jat and Gnjar tribes 
of the desert, and to the southern Panjabis generally, it is quite 
unintelligible to the more settled and cultivated population. 
I have known a Sindhi come to my court at Qujrat, in the 
northern part of the Chaj Doab, lying between the Chenab and 
Jhelam rivers, and not a single person could make out what he 
said ; we even sent for a man celebrated for his knowledge of 
Panjabi and its dialects, but he could do no more than tell us 
that the language the stranger spoke was Sindhi, he could not 
understand it ; and I strongly suspected at the time that he 
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only found this out from the word " Sindhi " which the man 
uttered repeatedly. 

Sindhi is stated to be intelligible to natives of Gujarat^ and 
in Kaehh both languages are spoken. I have already quoted a 
remark from a native of Gujrat as to the difficulty his country- 
men experience in understanding Marathas. In Southern 
Rajputana the three languages, Hindi as well as the two last 
mentioned, are mixed up ; even there, however, Marathi is 
regarded as a distinct and only partly intelligible language. 

Oriya is separated from Marathi by a long tract of wild lully 
country, peopled by non-Aryan races. For fifty years, how- 
ever, Orissa was tmder the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, and 
even after seventy years of British rule the country still bears 
traces of their rapacity and oppression.^ From all that I can 
learn of the traditions of those times, the two peoples found no 
difficulty in commimicating with one another. Of course the 
Oriyas had to learn the language of their conquerors, and a few 
Marathi words have thus passed into their language; in the 
present day, however, they are widely sundered, and it is 
probable that if they came into contact, they would find it 
quite impossible to carry on any sustained conversation. 

Although somewhat has been already said about the dates 
of the earliest written works in the modem languages, yet 
it is advisable, in order to make the general review of this 
group of languages more complete, to discviss the question of 
their chronological sequence more at large. In working out 
problems of Indian etymology, sufficient attention is not* paid 
to the historical elements of the calculation. Especially is this 

1 It must be mentioned, howerer, in feimess to the Bhonslts, that they were very 
actiye in pnblio works. Their tanks, roads, bridges, and dykes are still in existence, 
and were constructed on a princely scale, though, as they were not hampered with 
any scruples about paying their work-people, it was as easy for them to execute 
lordly designs as it is for the Khedive of Egypt in the present day. This little 
point should be remembered by those who reproach the English for the inferiority of 
their pubUc works. Whaterer we do is paid for. 
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the case in the works of European scholars, who, being generally 
better versed in Sanskrit than in the modem languages, are apt 
to attribute too much influence to the former and to write as if 
they thought that it was still a living and well-known tongue. 
Now without going into the question of how long Sanskrit 
remained a spoken language, it 'may be assimied as a fact, 
accepted by most scholars, that it certainly ceased to be a 
vernacular in the sixth century B.C., and remained as the lan- 
guage of religion and literature only. From that time the 
Aryan people of India spoke popular dialects called Prakrits. 
It is from these latter therefore, and not directly from Sanskrit, 
that the modem languages derive the most ancient and dis- 
tinctly national and genuine portion of their words and gram- 
matical inflections.^ 

The point which concerns us more particularly is not the rise 
and fall of either Sanskrit or the Prakrits, but that of the rise 
of the modem Indian vernaculars. It may be as well here to 
repeat that the presence in any language of words in their pure 
Sanskrit form is not a proof that those words have remained in 
that language from the beginning and come down the stream 
of time unchanged ; some few words may have done so, but 
they are very few. On the contrary, a pure Sanskrit or 
Tatsama word is almost certainly one which has been intro- 
duced into the language in modem times by learned men. 
When did the modem languages cease to be Prakrits, and 
assume something like their present form P which of them first 
definitely assumed that shape which, with few modifications, 
has lasted to the present day P To answer these most interesting 
questions it will be necessary first to ascertain what stages of 
speech are ancient and what modem, to state which is that 
particular point of development which may be considered 

> Thoee who wish to see the whole argnment clearly drawn out and explained in 
a lucid and readable form are recommended to refer to the second Tolnme of Dr. 
Httir's Santkrit TexU, than which nothing can well be more Mi and complete. 
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homogeneous with all subsequent stages^ and heterogeneous 
as regards all past stages. A few illustrations from modem 
European tongues will help in this inquiry. 

The Bomance languages^ Italian^ Spanish, French, Proyen9al, 
Portuguese, and others, are derived principally from the Latin 
by the process of gradually ^wearing away and confusing the 
terminations of verbs and nouns till they no longer sufficed to 
distinguish cases and tenses. Then by degrees additional words 
had to be introduced to mark these distinctions, and thus grew 
up the modem analytical method of construction. In Latin, 
mans, mantis, manti, mantem, mante, are words in which the 
original idea mon = mountain is modified by the terminations 
s (for ts), tis, ti, tern, te, in such a way that they suffice of them- 
selves to indicate the relation which the idea involved in the 
word bears to the rest of the sentence. To make this idea 
clearer it had become customary in Latin to prefix certain 
particles, called prepositions, to the noun in those cases where 
the verb or noun which had relation to the idea of the object 
did not express the action sufficiently by itself. Thus, in videa 
mantem, '^ I see the mountain,'' the verb videa suffices to express 
fully the action which takes place ; but iaeo ad mantem, '' I go 
to the moimtain,'' the verb '^ I go '' does not so suffice. A man 
may go up a mountain, or down it, to it, from it, or round it ; 
hence the preposition is necessary to show what sort of going is 
intended with reference to the mountain ; ad, trans, circum,-=zto, 
acrass, raund, all modify the primary idea in different ways. 
Tn the prime and noonday of Boman speech the synthetical 
sentiment, or tendency to put together leading words and their 
subsidiary particles, was so strong that it was customary to 
prefix the preposition to the verb, and incorporate it with it ; 
accordingly they said adeo, transea, circumea mantem, in pre- 
ference to ea, ad, etc. In Sanskrit this tendency is so powerful 
that the prepositions are almost always used in this way, and so 
also to a great extent in Greek. In later times, however, all 
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the terminatioiu noted aboye became abraded, and for all of 
them, including even the nominative, the one form mante was 
substituted in Italian. Then came in the more extended use 
of the prepositions, which were now necessary in every case to 
distinguish the relation, and the noun was modified accordingly, 
del mante (de illo fnonte)^ al monte {ad ilium montem)^ sul monte 
(super ilium montem), dal monte {de ab illo monte), and so on. 
This process did not of course take place all at once. The first 
step was to confuse the Latin terminations. A Boman of the 
time of Augustus would say ad montem with the accusative, but 
a monte with the ablative, case. His descendants in the fifth 
century have left behind charters and other documents in 
which ab montem^ ad die, and the like occur.^ In the case of 
verbs also the distinctive tense endings being confused and 
worn away, a more constant use of the personal pronoun 
became necessary, as well as a recourse to the verbs to have and 
to be, in order to make the exact meaning clear and unmistak-> 
able. Without wasting more time on these well-known matters, 
it will be seen that synthesis, or putting together, is the key- 
note of the ancient languages, as analysis, or dissolving, is of 
the modems. When, therefore, we get to that point in the 
development of languages where the analytical system is fairly 
established and in fall working order, and whence all traces of 
synthesis have either disappeared or become subordinate and 
casual instead of universal and regular, we may take that point 
as the commencement of the modem language. Thus, though 
the language of Alfred is our trae old English speech, yet it is 
ancient English still very largely syntheticaL Modem English 
strictly speaking begins about 1265, when the Normans had 
become thoroughly amalgamated with the Saxons and Angles, 

^ *' Ab hodienmm die, absqae ullo dolo ant Tim, ad die presente, ante yalneo et orto 
(balneum et hortom) contra boste barbaro, cum omnes res ad se pertinentee," are a 
few more instances wbicb I take from no more recondite source tban Lewis's 
Romance Languagei^ wbo quotes them from Baynouard. 

yoL. I. 8 
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and ceased to use their own French as a language apart from 
the Low-Dutch of the masses. Modem French begins a little 
earlier, about the end of the tenth century, when the rise of the 
dynasty of Hugh Capet, himself ignorant of Latin, and the 
extinction of the Frankish Karlings with their Teutonic speech, 
led to the general use of the Bomance Langue d'oil, even 
among the higher classes.^ If we now turn to the parallel 
group of languages which in distant India was developing 
itself at the same time and under the impulse of precisely the 
same instincts as those which prevailed in Europe, we shall find 
the coincidence in point of time fairly maintained. 

Chand, the earliest writer, though he mangles his words with 
more than poetic licence, may still be adduced as the best 
evidence we have of the state of the language in his own 
times, the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Ohand's poems are in the same stage of linguistic 
development as those of his contemporaries, the trovatori, 
troubadours, and trouvSres of Europe. The old sjmthetical 
structure has been broken up and thrown into conftision, but 
not quite lost, while the modem auxiliary verbs and pre- 
positions are hardly fully established in their stead. This gives 
an air of great confusion to the language, especially in the 
Indian poet, who is particularly fond of stringing together long 
lines of words without inflections of any sort, and leaving the 
reader to find out what relation they bear to each other. 

Thus, in the second line of the poem occurs the phrase, 

literally, "Wickedness quality stands lord wicked burning." 
Here the pure Sanskrit fdSRt which the poet has dragged in 
to show his learning, is the only inflected word in the sentence, 
and the reader may supply the connecting links as he pleases. 

1 Modem High-Datch, or, as we call it, Oeroian, is of much later birth, but we 
cannot here enter into this question. 
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Probably the poet means, " The quality of wickedness stands 
(i.^. is put a stop to) by the lord burning up the wicked/* 

Again, 

Here the poet is perhaps under the impression that he is 
writing Sanskrit, of his knowledge of which he has been 
boasting a few lines before; and he certainly has collected a 
good number of Sanskrit inflections ; thus, the first line, 
" When the month of spring falls (i.e. ceases)," is pure 
Sanskrit, but the next line is nothing, neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
nor Hindi, "The koil chirping mango forest make (or making)," 
^Jtf^PT may be either singular or plural for all the indication 
given by its form ; and as to ^<4j beyond the fact that it is 
connected evidently with the root IRC " to make," nothing can 
be predicated of it one way or the other. The third line means, 
" Sheltered from the sun by the bamboos " ; W^ may be a 
htmdred things, probably here it is put in, as it is in so many 
other places, merely to complete the metre, and may be vaguely 
translated ** good " or " best." "We must not try to get too 
accurate a meaning out of lines which were never meant to be 
subjected to the microscope of science. T^ is like H\4y and 
conveys a general idea of being preserved or sheltered. In the 
fourth line qiniq^l perhaps, dropping the ^j which is stuck in 
to eke out the line, shows us the transition from the Sanskrit 
neuter ending ^\{^y which gradually superseded aU other 
terminations, to the universal Hindi plural termination ^r>f 
and 'Hf^ for all genders, the nasal being here written as 
anusw&ra. The concluding words of the line again are pure 

1 U. rakkhamy ^=^ always in MSB. 
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Sanskrit. This use^ howeyer^ of Sanskrit infleotions is confined 
to the introduotoiy rhapsodies ; in the historical portion of the 
IX)6ni such forms occur very rarely^ if at alL But throughout 
the long poem there is very little sense of the exact meaning 
of Sanskrit or Prakrit verbal forms ; those few forms that are 
used are purely modem. They are distinctly Hindi, not 
Prakrit. The preeent is eipresaed by the participle, as T*f 
'^streaking," ^ft'ft! "shining," etc. The past tense is not a 
corruption of a Prakrit form of any of the Sanskrit preterites, 
but the past participle ; wfV m., hI^ f., VI pL m., ^ pi. f., 
" was," Wuft or lII'Rft " stuck," and others. The most 
frequent method of expressing a verb, however, is to put the 
indefinite participle in 1[ for all tenses and moods indiscrimin- 
ately, ^jfif ^^1^ ^Tf ^>&n ^MK " Saving heard it, the king 
prepared inestimable gifts." 

The future has not yet quite fixed itself, and is often ex- 
pressed by the indefinite present of later times ; as SlUf "^mH^f 
^ni( '' As he shall think, so he shall obtain," i.e. "Whatever he 
shall wish for he shall have." Postpositions are occasionally 
used to indicate cases of nouns, though their use was apparently 
not quite settled, as they are sometimes used as true case-signs, 
and sometimes as prepositions governing the case. Of the 
first-named usage, which is chronologically the last, the fol- 
lowing are examples : 

^n^r ^ fiR ^^ 'IW I 

They poured a thousand water-pots upon Siva. 

^^ifTf yift ^ftr ^t^ ^Rnnft i 

Seeing the king sitting in sleep. 
To all the women fear arose. 
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TTIC THPI ?JN fit I 

The king travels mth kings. 

There sprung from his family. 

Of the second, which is chronologically the earlier of the 
two, the instances are much more rare, and are chiefly confined 
to such phrases as 111% wff " in (the midst) of it/* and the 
like. 

It is evident from an examination of the poem that the 
Hindi langoage, regarded as a modem and analytical form of 
speech, had just begun to be formed, and was in its first 
infancy ; perhaps in about the second or third generation pre- 
vious to Chand it had been still mainly syntheticaL 

We may therefore fix upon the eleventh century, or about 
one hundred years before Chand, as the epoch of the rise of 
Hindi, or the jprincipal modem language of the group. At 
the same time with Hindi, Qujarati and Panjabi, neither of 
which were yet separated from it, took their rise. 

Turning next to the eastern languages, Bengali and Oriya, 
there exists in the present day an active controversy between 
the literary heads of the two provinces. The Bengalis assert 
that Oriya is merely a dialect of Bengali, and has no claim to 
be considered an independent language, and they mix up with 
this assertion a second to the effect that if it is not it ought to 
be, mainly because they wish it was, and secondarily because 
the population of Orissa is so small as compared with that of 
Bengal that they think it useless to keep up a separate lan- 
guage and written character for so small a province. They 
farther urge that the maintenance of a separate language 
prevents the Oriyas from learning Bengali and profiting by 
the vast stores of valuable literature which they consider the 
latter to contain. Much of this chain of arguments is purely 
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political, and may therefore be very briefly dismissed by the 
following remarks. If Oriya is to be suppressed because it is 
only spoken by a few millions of people, it might also be urged 
that Dutch, or Danish, or Portuguese, should be obliterated 
also. Basque should also be stamped out, and the same argu- 
ment would apply to Bomaio or Modem Greek, and would 
justify the Russians in trying to eradicate P<dish or the 
Austrians in annihilating Czech. But when the case of Oriya 
comes to be considered, it must be remembered that it is spoken 
not only by five millions in the settled and civilized districts 
of the sea-coast, but by an imcounted and widely dispersed 
mass of wild tribes in the vast tract of mountains which covers 
hundreds of miles inland, and extends as far west as Nagpore 
and as far south as Telingana. In these regions it is rapidly 
supplanting the old non- Aryan dialects ; and £rom its having 
absorbed into itself much of the non- Aryan element, it affords 
a far better medium of civilization than Bengali. Moreover, 
it is far beyond the power of the handful of English and 
Bengalis settled in Orissa to stamp out the mother-tongue of 
all these millions, and it may be added that any forcible 
measures of repression would be entirely foreign and repugnant 
to the spirit of our policy. The result of teaching Bengali in 
our schools, to the exclusion of the local vernacular, would only 
be that the small proportion of Oriya boys who attend those 
schools would know the former in addition to the latter, that 
they would learn to despise their mother-tongue, and that a 
gap would be created between the mass of the peasantry and 
the small body of educated persons. This result is just what 
the Bengali would consider proper : £rom the earliest times in 
India there has been a chasm, studiously kept open and widened 
by every effort, between the higher and educated classes and 
the lower and uneducated, — '* this people that knoweth not the 
law is accursed.^' Bengalis would like to maintain this, because 
it throws all influence into their hands, and delivers the 
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wretched peasant, bound hand and foot by the chains of igno- 
rance, into the power of his oppressors. If we wish to see this 
huge seething mass of ignorance, vice, and superstition per- 
meated by the light of truth and knowledge, we are bound to 
fight tooth and nail against the Bengali theory, and, by 
upholding the speech of the land-folk and helping them to 
purify and improve it, to render it impossible for interested 
persons to establish any barrier between the free intercourse 
of all classes of society. Philology in this case has a vital and 
practical importance. Looked at from the purely linguistic 
side there is no doubt that Oriya has ample proof of its indi- 
viduality. The poems of TJpendro Bhanj and his contem- 
poraries are written in a language which hardly differs in a 
single word or inflection from the vernacular of to-day, and 
every word of which is distinctly intelligible to the meanest 
labourer. These poems, written three hundred years ago, ex- 
hibit a perfectly settled modem language, partly analytical and 
partly synthetical, but the analytical element of which has 
been so long in use as to have already imdergone modifications 
of a secondary and even tertiary character. It retains un- 
changed forms which are older than the oldest Bengali or 
Hindi, and others which can only be compared with Bengali 
forms of three centuries ago, but which have long since died 
out from that language. Bidyapati, the contemporary of 
Upendro, writes, as we have seen, in a language more akin to 
Hindi than to modem Bengali. At a period when Oriya was 
already a fixed and settled language Bengali did not exist ; the 
inhabitants of Bengal spoke a vast variety of cormpt forms 
of eastern Hindi. It is not till quite recent times that we 
find anything that can be with propriety called the Bengali 
language. 

Sindhi and Marathi remain to be placed. For the former 
we have no data. Of the latter it may be said that its earliest 
poets exhibit a language less advanced in analytical develop- 
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ment than Hindi hj abont a hundred years^ and which there*- 
fore must yield in point of antiquity to its northern sister* 

In chronological sequence^ therefore^ we may place the Hindi 
with its subsidiary forms, Onjarati and Fanjabi, first, fixing 
their rise and estabUshment as modem languages, distinct from 
their previous existence as Prakrits, in the eleyenth century. 
Second comes Marathi, which remained a Prakrit till the 
twelfth or even thirteenth century; and third Oriya, which 
must have quite completed its transformation by the end of the 
fourteenth. Bengali was no separate independent language, 
but a maze of dialects without a distinct national or proyincial 
type, till the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It was not till the gradual decay of the central 
Muhammadan power of Delhi enabled the provincial governors 
to asstmie an independent position that Bengali severed itself 
from Hindi and assumed the characteristics which now vindi- 
cate for it a right to be considered a separate language. Sindhi 
having very little literature and no fixed system of writing 
remains a mystery. Its rise and development were independent 
of all the other languages, and I cannot determine its place in 
the sequence. 

It is difficult to prophesy the future of this group, so much 
depends upon political changes which no man can foresee. 
It may, however, with much probability be surmised that 
the immense extension of roads, railways, and other means 
of conmiunication, will result in the extinction of Panjabi and 
the dialects of Bajputana, and the consequent general adoption 
of one imiform language, the Persianized form of Hindi, from 
the Indus to Bajmahal, and £rom the Himalayas to the Yindhya. 
The language wiU then be spoken by upwards of one hundred 
millions of human beings ; and from its vast extent and conse- 
quently preponderating importance, it cannot fail greatly to 
influence its neighbours. Gujarati will probably be the first 
to be assimilated ; in fact, the difference is even now but slight. 
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jand the relation between it and Hindi is similar to that between 
Icelandic and Norwegian. Gujarati, separated by political cir- 
cumstances from the rest of Hindustan proper^ has retained 
archaic words and forms which have died out from the mother- 
speechy but no yiolent changes would be required to re-assimi- 
late it. Sindhi on the west^ Bengali on the east^ wiU resist 
absorption much longer : the former owing to its fundamental 
divergence of type ; the latter by yirtue of its high cultivation 
and extensive literature, though it may be mentioned that 
Hindustani is already much spoken and generally well under- 
stood over a great part of Bengal. Oriya and Marathi 
may probably continue to hold their own to a more distant 
time, though in both provinces the number of persons, even 
among the lowest classes, who are acquainted with Urdu is 
already considerable, and is daily increasing. In short, with 
the barriers of provincial isolation thrown down, and the ever 
freer and fuller communication between various parts of the 
country, that clear, simple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive 
Urdu speech, which is even now the lingua franca of most parts 
of India and the special favourite of the ruling race, because 
closely resembling in its most valuable characteristics their 
own language, seems undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial dialects, 
and to give to all Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech, — to be, in fact, the English of the Indian 
world. 
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ON VOWEL CHAICGES. 

CONTENTd.— § 31. (1.) Gha&aotxristiob ov Sxkbksit Towel Ststbic. (2.) 
YocALisM OF Raobs bobdb&ino ON India. — § 32. Changs of ^ to 1[. 

— § 33. Chanob of ^ to ^* — { 34. Bbtrospbotiyb Influbncb of 1[ and 

^.--§ 36. Changb of ^ to If. — § 36. ^ into '^. — § 37. 1[ into ^. 

§ 38. 1[ INTO ^. — i 39. ^ into ^ AND 1[. — § 40. Ceanobs of Quantity 

— Shobtbnino.— { 41. Lbngthbnino. — { 42. Gxtna and Yijiiddhi. — { 43. "V 

AND iTB Chanobb. — { 44. Otboeb Yowbl Chanobs. — i 45. Insbbtiok, OB 

DiABBSU. — § 46. Elibion.^ 47. Yowbls in Hiatus. 

§ 31. In order that the examination of the vowel changes 
may be something more than a mere enumeration of facts, it is 
necessary, first, to consider the vowel system of the Sanskrit, 
and, secondly, to specify certain peculiarities of vocalization 
in the forms of speech which surround the present modem 
Aryan area. 

(1.) As contrasted with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and other 
early languages of its own femily, Sanskrit is remarkable for 
its preference for the a sound. Thus, Skr. saptanzzzhepta, 
septem, aibtm^ septt/ni, etc. ; Skr. agni=:igni8y ugnisy ogni^ anhus; 
Skr. aham=iego, ik; Skr. aniarz=z%ntery undar, indir, entoa; and 
many others. The same principle runs through the whole of 
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the inflectional syBtem of the language. This assertion may 
not appear at first sight correct^ but it must be remembered 
that in the case of nouns ending in, 0$, d, am, the whole of the 
terminations, except four or fiye, have a or d for their principal 
vowel, and that this class of nouns constitutes a very large 
majority of those actually in use. The pronouns also exhibit a 
great preponderance of a terminations, and in the verbs the 
endings of the conjugational tenses, especiallj in the Bhii class, 
which embraces nine-tenths of the verbs in the language, 
display the same tendency. 

In addition to this &yourite and predominating a sound, 
there are the other two pure vowels i and u with their re- 
i^>ectiye long vowels I and Hi, and this trilogy of pure sounds ^ 
maintains itself with peculiar constancy. There are none of 
those broken or impure vowels, in which other languages so 
much abound, with the exception of e and o, ai and au, — ^the 
two former produced by prefixing a short a to i and u respec- 
tively, the two latter by prefixing d to the same. These latter 
vowels, however, are almost entirely restricted in their use to 
derivatives and secondary forms, the dependent or complex 
meaning being thus philosophically brought into harmony with 
the broken or impure vowels. JE and o, moreover, are always 
long, and thus preserve the consciousness of their diphthongal 
nature. The Keltic races appear first to have introduced a 
complicated system of broken or impure vowels, and Grimm 
thinks that through their influence a similar tendency grew 
up in the languages of the Teutonic &mily which lay nearest 
to the Keltic area, as the Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, and Franks. 
The Kelts, however, must have parted company with the 
Aryans at a very early date, and the latter consequently have 
not been affected by their disposition to corrupt the vowel- 

^ *'Wi6 in der sprache iiberall waltet anoh fiir den Tocalismiu irilogie. Am 
drei Tocalen stammen alle ilbrigen." — Qzimmt Oitch, tL JDitOuAm JS^aeAs, p. 191 
(274^ Ut ed.}. 
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sounds. The modem Aryan languages retain many of the 
characteristics, in this respect, of their parent speech, and 
their Yowels are still, as in ancient times, chiefly pure and 
simple. 

It must, however, be fiirther noted that Sanskrit permitted 
no hiatus, that is, no vowel could follow another without the 
intervention of a consonant ; such forms as mem^ tuus, would 
be foreign to its genius. The principal expedient adopted to 
prevent a hiatus was the hardening or thickening of the first 
of two vowels into its corresponding consonantal utterance, and 
in this manner many forms have been built up. In the spoken 
languages of early India, however, no such delicacy was felt, 
a consonant standing singly in the middle of a word was often 
dropped, and the two vowels thus brought into juxtaposition 
were allowed so to remain without any compunction. Nay, so 
far from feeling this objectionable, the Prakrit poets reject 
consonants to such an extent that their words are often mere 
floating masses of pulp from which all the bones have been 
removed. Thus, prdkrita hecomes pdua; subhaga^ sukaa; niyoga^ 
niod. In some instances the modern languages have retained 
Prakrit forms, but in so doing have kept the vowels quite 
distinct, so that no difficult or complicated vowel-sounds have 
arisen from their amalgamation. The foreigner, therefore, ex- 
periences no such difficulty in pronouncing the Indian vowels 
as he does in the French combinations oeu, eui, or the German 
oe, ue, nor are there any instances of two diflerent sets of 
vowels having the same pronunciation as in the English, where 
ioeak sounds precisely the same as week; meat, beat^ as meet, beet;^ 

1 In Old English the distinction was clearly marked. Onr fathers from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, and eyen later, said wae'^ioeak, and weoc=ioeek. In many 
cases, however, our combination ea^ pronounced as I in machine^ is a corruption of 
Old English eo, as geom =yeam, heom=heam^ beotung =iheaiing^ eordhe =earth^ host = 
beast, eorl=earlf hearts = heart, etc. To this day our Wessex peasantry in Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire pronounce ea as two syllables, saying neiU, beast, wedky and the like. 
See Grimm, DeutscAs Orammatik, toI. i., p. 239, compared with p. 541 (Ist ed.). 
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nor are there any instances where the same combination has 
four or five different sounds, as in c(nig\ rough, hough, 
dough, hough, through, pronounced cauf^ ruff^ bow, do, hock, 
throo, 

(2.) Although, however, the vocalism of the Aryan group 
is singularly pure and simple, yet the area occupied by it in 
the present day is surrounded by peoples whose languages are 
remarkable for the excessive intricacy and difficulty of their 
vowel soxmds. In the Chinese and its cognate dialects not 
only are the vowels in themselves complicated, but there exists 
a system of tones like those of music, by virtue of which a 
single vowel may have several distinct methods of utterance, 
and unless the word be pronounced correctly, not only as to 
sound, but also as to tone, the meaning is entirely changed.' 
As the languages of this group or groups touch the Aryan 
region along a great portion of its northern and eastern 
firontier, it may be suspected that their influence has been felt 
more or less ; the more so as many of the races now located in 
the northern and eastern moimtain-ranges have been driven out 
of the plains of India by the immigrants. Moreover, the low, 
tangled mass of hills which occupies so large a portion of 
Central India still harbours races of whose origin we know 
little more than that it is not Aryan, and whose vowel-system 
is essentially opposed to that of Sanskrit. Succeeding to these, 
on the south, ^ are the Dra vidians, even yet a puzzle to philo- 
logists, amongst whom broken, half-uttered, and impure vowels 
are frequent. 

^ I had seyeral proofs of the difficulty of pronouncing these languages when 
travelling in Sikldm. I sat for some hours on a hill-side trying to pronounce the 
words srum deu, or something to that effect, meaning " hot water," in the Lepcha or 
limhu language, I forget which, and had eventually to give up the task in despair. 
Frequently, too, in trying to say some of the few sentences of Bhotia which I knew, 
I found all around me convulsed with laughter; and on inquiry learnt that hy giving 
the wrong tone to some unlucky monosyllahle, I had converted <*hread" or <<fire" 
into something quite different, and generally very indecent. 
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I am not in apodtion to point out how far or in what direction 
Aryan vocaliBm has been influenced by these alien races ; bat 
that some sort of influence has been at work is almost bejond a 
doubt. It may^ howeyer^ be conjectured that the pronunciation 
has been offiscted more than the written language, because the 
latter is always by conscious and intentional efforts kept up to 
some known standard. To one who has spent some years in 
the Panjab or Hindustan, the ordinary pronunciation of the 
Bengalis and Oriyas certainly sounds uncouth and foreign, and 
as these two races are surrounded by and much mixed up with 
non- Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity of the latter will 
eyentually be found to have had much to do with this pecu- 
liarity. Unfortunately, however, pronunciation is one of those 
things which it is very difficult to express in writing, and we 
are thus deprived of the advantages which might arise from 
the study of this question by European scholars, who have 
access only to printed or written books. The question is there- 
fore one which probably will not soon be settled. 

The above remarks will have prepared the reader for the 
assertion that the modem Aryan vowel-system is practically 
identical with that of Sanskrit. There is little more to be done, 
in fact, than to note the few and unimportant changes which 
have taken place, and these are rather individual instances 
than examples of any generally operating laws. Certain pecu* 
liarities occur in this or that language, and the tooth of time 
has gnawed here and there at unprotected vowels, but little 
more than this can be said. The Prakrits have mostly wandered 
further from the Sanskrit type than the languages of to-day, 
because these latter, always conscious of the e2dstence of 
Sanskrit and of its position as the parent and type of their 
speech, have in more recent times frequently had recourse to 
their common ancestor, and have corrupted the words resusci- 
tated from it in a way peculiar to themselves, and often less 
violent than that adopted by the various forms of Prakrit. 
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§ 32. ^ into X} This change does not occur so freqnwtlj 
or in the same waj in the modem languages as it does in 
Prakrit or Pali. Of the examples given in Yaramchi (Pt. 
Pr. i. 3)y wf, fikkam^ sivino, vediso, piano^ tnuingo, ingdh, for Skr. 
ishaty paktva^ wapna, vetaaa^ vyqfana, mridanga, angdra^ very 
few are found in modem tongues. G. has t^Hlj but also vnp^j 
and ^^rrct but also and more oommonlj iIwTTV; M. t^lA^ 
fn^f etc. All the other words, in so far as they are used at 
all in a Tadbhava form, retain the a in all cases. 

The Bhagavati supplies 8addhim=isdrdham, puvvim=:pitkrbam, 
iri^Mhody mijjazszmajjd^ mUthi^imasti, and chikkh, cMkkha:=, 
ehakah, chakshdy together with those mentioned above, and one 
or two instances where ^ and ^ have been melted down into 
the palatal vowel, and which therefore do not come imder this 
head. 

In the Saptasataka some more examples are given : kivina for 
kripam, " miser " ; putthi for prishtha, " back " ; dtppana for 
dtarpana, "dedicating**; vinaim for vinayamy "modesty/* with 
others which do not come within' our present scope, as they are 
inflectional peculiarities only. 

Wm occurs only as a Tatsama in all except G. qi^nl^ and 
M. («li\M^« The G. form is, however, less corrupt than the 
Pr., and is therefore to be set down as a modem Tadbhava. 

^[f^ is explained by Yaramchi as being for a feminine form 
^^5 so that we have here no real change of a into i. 

^\%y^^ is probably for ^TRPIFV; according to the custom so 
frequent in Pr. writings of substituting ^ for nearly every 
consonant. It does not occur in the modems. 

1 In this and the other chapters on Phonetics the examples giren are drawn 
entirely from the crade or uninflected forms of words. No illustrations from the 
inflections, or from pronouns, adverbs, or particles are adduced. All such will be 
noticed in their proper places, and references will in those places be made to the 
laws laid down in this and the two following chapters. This arrangement is 
rendered necessary by the method followed in compiling this work, and, it is hoped, 
will tend to greater clearness and simplicity. 

VOL. I. 9 
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The modem languages have in this matter followed generally 
a different course from the Prakrit. The examples now given 
are exceptions rather than instances of a rule. 



ftH^, and 80 in all. S. ftf?^^, 



Skr. inflf '' connting,* H., P. fin(T» bat also, and in the rest, IHT** 
Skr. WnCT "orangCj" H» Wrf^t'ft'f hut also irrtlft- 

skr. ^trnr " wise," H. f^^rnTT* p. w., s. ^rvTirt> o. fininr* 

Many more isolated instances may be found, but few which 
run through all the seven languages. It cannot be laid down 
as a law, that the a of Sanskrit imdergoes any regular or 
systematic transmutation into % in any dialect, or in any par- 
ticxdar class of words. The Sindhi, however, and in a lesser 
degree the Gujarati and Panjabi, must be excepted from this 
remark. In the Introduction it has been stated that amongst 
those peculiarities of the seven languages which seem to depend 
on their relative geographical position, is the preference ex- 
hibited by the western languages for the palatal vowels % and ^, 
as contrasted by that of the eastern languages for u and o. In 
the following list Sindhi converts a into i, and stands alone in 
so doing ; the other languages retain the a. I give the Hindi 
alone as proof of this, — noting the other languages only when 
they do not conform to the Hindi in respect of this vowel. 

Skr. 11^ crab, 8. ^Ttf^lRt, but H.l)il«<|. 

^^(^4 1 cucumber, „ lUf^qH t% «ll«vfl» O. WT^vJt* B. id. 

1|^ gravel, ,> ^i^RTt »> ^^WT- 

l|ni^ variegated, „ ^iftO »» ^^M and qii^^. 

1(1|f moment, >f f^Hf » ^W.^OTTj^TO* 

^in pardon, „ f^RT »> t^TT* but H. and P. also 

\m shore, » f^^ » ^raST- [tWTjfipiT. 

IRrtft linseed, ,» H;^^ >, UW^i Eastern H. ifWt. 
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Skr. ^ crooked, 8. fi|ij, bat H. ^fn, •Wt- 

iri«(^a festival, „fq^ „ 1|^. 

Here it will be noticed that this sabstitation of i for a occurs 
chiefly in shorty open unaccented syllables, such as kdn-ki-ro^ 
kd-ki'di, kirburo; more rarely in closed and accented syllables, 
as vin-gu, iUri. The same practice occurs in Panjabi, where t 
is put for a in the short, open tmaccented penultimate of in- 
finitiyes ; thus, Skr. rahanam, sahanam, dahanam, kaihanam, 
vdhanam^ labhanam, become H. rahnd, aahnd, dahnd^ kahndj 
bahnd, lahnd^ but P. rahind^ aahind, dahind^ kahind, bahind^ 
lahind. In Uhinen from lekhanam M. has followed the same 
course, but this is a solitary instance. H. does the same in 
^gfif^ for ^ff^. 

In many instances the P. puts in a short % after h following a 
short Yowel, as 

irffT^^^' Skr. inrft H. Hf^. 

17flrC^^b» *y llfT » T|f^, but also qff^T- 

Hfl^ffirst, „ Hlf^ „ xrfWIi&lsoandmorecommoolyllffirT* 

irff^ canal, Ar. J^ „ iff^. 

^f|{lft banghy,^ Skr. tff^ „ Iff^- 

In words of this class in Hindi, though the % is not always 
written, yet in vulgar usage it is pronounced, and the h is 
dropped. Thus, the words above mentioned are generally 
sotmded in talking, paildt paird, and the like. There exists 
a tendency to substitute the i for the a sound in words derived 
from the Arabic and Persian. Thus we have nimak for uX«J 
namak, ** salt '* ; kaghiz for J^l^ kdghaz, and others. In these 
cases Bengali sometimes goes further and gives e, as llfH.' 

^ A pole for carrying burdens. 

• See J. A. 8. B., toL xxxTii., part i., p. 32, « On the Ittemdl-i Hindi;* by Mr. 
Blochmann. 
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Perhaps also, by the operation of this rule, we may trace badk 
the numerous group of words, of which f^ and (hi^^i are the 
most used, to the Skr. root W^ ''to tremble,'' on the analogy of 
H. ffl<*ll "to swim,*' Skr. W^- 

• 

§ 33. The next change is that of ^ into ^« As we find the 
substitution of the i sound most frequent in the western lan- 
guages, so we must look to the eastern for the u sotmd. 
Yararuchi gives no examples of this change. The obscure 
indications of such a change, which Lassen has picked up from 
ch. viii. of Var. (viii. 32, 68), are— (1) ^, and ^piT for ^m^, 
in which example we are not to consider tmtt and khupp as 
derived from ma^\ which would be impossible ; rather we have 
here two vulgar words which in Prakrit are used instead of the 
classical mas;. Vutt is the origin of the common modem word 
^WfT> and reversed ^WTT " to drown *' ; of khupp there seems 
to be no trace. (2) Yar. viii. 32, uddhmd, vMhumL An u is 
interpolated in the word dhmd, making it dhumi. But this 
is not a substitution of u for a, but an introduction of u in the 
middle of a nexus. (3) Var. viii. 23, 4jm=inffil may be a 
genuine instance of this change, but if so it is a solitary one. 
The word ^^f^ " a sage," is classical Skr., and it is strange that 
the classical verb should have the a, while the vulgar one has 
the t«, from which alone muni could have been derived. It is 
more probable that the original root was '^9 where the u has 
been correctly preserved by the people, but softened into a by 
the Pandits: (4) viii. 18, ^^TT for ^|T^ is again an interpolation 
of u, not a substitution of it for a. H. ^(4I<^ = W^ rests on 
this form. (6) ^QJif for 1?1R! occurs, but less frequently than 

Other examples are BavvanniLz=:mmrnaf vinn&^varna (P), 
dyukammund, parakammund, = dtmakarmand, pardkarmand ; 
mdnsuzzzfndnsa, huj/avahu=hutavaha (Bh&g.) ; in most, if not 
all, of which the presence of a labial consonant or vowel in the 
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original word has probably operated to produoe the change. 
Znatances in Bengali and Oriya are as follows : 

Skr. qAfi^m CQcamber, B. lif^, O. Ift^l^, but H. ^m#t- 

l|4ii1 a tree,* » ^TT^l ^HW* 

ViZ^ • doth, „ IV^piT* O. lU „ M^W* [^flf^* 

^fWTT don, „ ^ipr >» JWft. but S. 

^Vf^tank, » 9^ »» 4^^R:- 

^W calf, „ WT^» O. m|[f\ „ ^IIF^> 'WWWl' 

OrirTRi'tumiog,] „ ^^ gimlet, „ ^^ClfT- 

5SflWT firtroe, „ ^^ 

f^[l|f^8eooiid watch „ ^yf „ if^lf^. 

(noon), 

»» iPJT lentils, „ 1f|l[ „ 9T^- 

^^irpestie, »» ^^ 

^(hra mcdidno, „ ^||T8p[ „ ^A^TV • 

^TTinr winnowfaig „ ^^f*!^ »» ^TTinft- 

It wiU be observed that in nearly all these cases the u is 
introduced in short unaccented syllables. In fact, in aU those 
syllables in which from their extreme shortness the vowel is 
indistinct, tiie natural tendency of tiie Bengali is to give it a 
labial sound, just as that of the Sindhi is to give it the palatal. 
The Bengali short a sounds at aU times so like a short o, that 
in obscure syllables it naturally glides into u; and many words 
which in writing have an a might, if we followed the vulgar 
pronunciation, be written with u. The same holds good to a 
certain extent of the Ofiya. In many cases, too, the fact of 
one short syllable in a word having the short u as its vowel 

1 J^KtfMt infeetoriOy the beantiM large shady tree known to Europeans in In^ as 
the pdkar or « pucker ** tree. 

* Most of these words are Tulgar Bengali in crastant use among the lower orden, 
though they are not all to be found iu dictionaries. 
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seems to have exercised a sort of attraction over tiie neighbour- 
ing Yowel^ making that u also. 

§ 34. When a syllable haying a for its vowel is followed by 
one having i or u, these latter sometimes exercise an influence 
over the former^ either by entirely superseding it^ or by com- 
bining with it into the corresponding guna voweL This pro- 
ceeding is analogous to that discovered by Bopp with respect 
to the Zend and Old High G-erman. Thus in Zend we have 
bavaiti zziSkr. bhavati, dadhdiU=:SkT. daddti, kerenHtite ^^Skr. 
krinute; and in Old High G-erman and ''grace/' makes in 
certain cases emti^ where, under the influence of the % of the 
termination, the preceding a has been compounded with an % 
also into e. 

In the case of u we have in Zend the forms h<mrva^=^harva^=. 
Skr. aarva; tot«runa=Skr. taruna} 

Examples in the Indian languages: — 

8kr. ^rfiiW "tamarind," H., P. fl^;^, B. i;p». 
8kr. llfj (^tfTsT?) " foot," H., G. H^, P. ^, M. trf., B. ipjt in the 
sense of heel, 

Skr. ^ " beak," H. ^|t^. M. uf., B. 'ftZ- 

Skr. irf^^hole made by burglars," H.%^, S.%f%r*%Vt>^B.and U. 

Skr. ^r^Wt " finger,* H. ^iRft* P- ^^^Wt* 
Skr. ^ " eye," B. ^^, ^t^, or ^^t'i (vulgar). 

There are even instances where the vowel of the last syllable 
supersedes that of the preceding one when it is other than a, 
as I, or u. 

^ Bopp, Oram, Oomp, ed. Brdal, §} 41-46-73. I quote from the French edition as 
being the latest and best form of this great work. 

' In the sense of '* friendihip, connexion," which is one of the meanings of tandhi 
in Sanskrit. 
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Thus:— 

Skr. finj' « drop," H. ^, ipr, M., P., O. «., S. ijlt, ^• 
Skr. ^[^ " Bugar-cane,'' Pr. ^ra[> H. ^TQ*^ 

These instances, however, are rare. 

By the aid of this law we can see our way to tiie affiliation of 
several words which have hitherto been obscure. Thus : — 

8kr. inft "'a tree" (qH), H. %f , M. id., P. ^. 
Skr. iqj " cattle," H. iflf^ (dialectic in Gangetic Doab and Oadh). 
Skr. X9T^ " beard/' Pr. Tf^, iT^, H. «^ << moastache,** B. 1^, 
G. IJ^, P. g^, 8. ^. 

For the consonantal changes involved in these derivations 
the reader is referred to the chapters on the single and com- 
pound consonants (nexus). 

We have traces of this process in Prakrit, though Yararuchi 
(i 5), as usual, merely states the fact without attempting to give 
a reason for it. His examples are sejlfd^ sunderam^ ukkero^ teraho, 
achchheram, perantam^ velli, for Skr. iayyA, aaundarya^ utkara (?), 
trayodaia, dicharya, paryanta, valli. Some of these words occur 
again in iii. 18, where he states that the y, as the last member of 
a weak nexus, is lost, showing how far he was from grasping the 
real facts of the case. In the first two examples of the latter 
passage tdram^ dhlram, for tHrya, dhairya, there is no trace of 
the influence of the rejected y on the vowel of the preceding 
syllable, because in the first case the preceding vowel is il, 
which will not in the Indian languages amalgamate with, or 
yield to, the t, and in the second case if there were no y, if the 
word were dhairam^ it would become in Prakrit dheram; the 
influence of the y in dhairyam is shown in retaining the long f 
in the Prakrit dhiram, 

^ Ukh is in use in Eastern Hindustan ; the word nsed in Western Hindustan is 
Ikh, This difference rests on the preference for the t- sounds in the western area, and 
that for the m- soundi in the eastern. 
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With regard to tiie other words, the modem languages carry 
on the Prakrit form in three cases, thus 

. 8kr. Jf^f Pr. %^ "bed/ H. %1|, P., S. id^ G. ^, M. id., bot in 
O., H. W^* 

Skr. ^fqt^, Pr. ?i^ "thirteen,- H. ?|^, F. %^. B.fttt 
G. ?i^, M. 5hj, B. ll^, O. id. 

Skr. fffll, Pr. ^dl ** creeper,* H. ^If, %lft» and bo in alL^ 

In the other cases the ^ is hardened to V in writing as well 
as in pronunciation, and does not affect the preceding voweL 
Saundaryam is not in use. 

Skr, ^Unr^t Pr. ^Vli|^ "wonderftd/' H. ^HTT^ "astonishment," P., 
8. id,, G. id, and IT^T^- 

SIcr. ini^» Pr. ^tH "limit." H. TR:int, B. and O. T^ (pron. 
pofyanto), M. id. 

In the example ukkero we have not an instance of the in- 
fluence of the t or y on a preceding vowel, if Yararuchi be right 
in deriving it from xic^\; but this is doubtful. The root is 
9 kri, ** to cast,'' and we might perhaps refer the Prakrit word 
to a form such as utklranam. In the modem languages we find 
as follows : — 

M. ^l|^, ^44,^ > ^41^9 ^f^T^VT* All with varioos modifications of 
the sense of heaping up or collecting. 
G. ^311^^9 "^^ift. ^^0- 

Bopp, in the passage quoted above, seeks to ascertain whether 
the intervening consonant has any effect in hindering this re- 
flexive influence, or epenthesis of % and u. He finds that this 
influence is arrested by a nexus, except nt, which sometimes 

^ The modem languages do not, like the Ftafait, treat d as a short rowel, and 
ihey therefore rcjeot one of tiie two Ts, a doable eontonant being inadmiisible after a 
long Towel. 
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does, and sometimes does not, hinder it. He also observes that 
many consonants, the gutturals including A, the palatals, the 
silnlants, and m and 9, arrest this influence ; n arrests it if the 
Towel be d, but not if it be a; b generally arrests it. The 
examples hitherto procured of this process in the Indian lan- 
guages do not afford sufficient data for determining this point, 
but a law may be detected which decides in what cases the 
epenthetic vowel shall combine with the preceding yowel, and 
in what cases it shall entirely supplant it. It may be tiius 
stated: — ^when a nexus intervenes, the' epenthetic vowel sup- 
plants, when only a single consonant intervenes, it amalgamates 
with, the preceding voweL The reason of this is that the 
modem languages do not treat e and o as short vowels, as the 
Prakrit does, and they cannot endure to have a long vowel 
followed by a double consonant or a nexus. When, therefore, 
either of these two occur, the vowel must be short, and the i 
consequently supersedes and destroys the vowel whose place 
it has taken. Thus in amUkd, anguU, the nexus ml, ng, demand 
to be preceded by a short vowel, consequently in imtt^ ungtt, 
the a is entirely rejected ; but in pairi, which had first become 
pati^ and in paiu^ there is only a single consonant, and the i and 
u therefore amalgamate with the preceding vowel into e, and 0, 
per, poke. In ehanchu and sandhi the nasal is treated as an 
anuswftra, because in the first case we have merely a redupli- 
cated form from aroot cham; in the latter tiie word is compounded 
with the preposition aam^ and in both cases the m is regularly 
replaced by the anuswAra, which is not strong enough to form a 
nexus, and the ^ and V are each, therefore^ regarded as a single 
consonant, and the long or guna vowel can stand before 
tiiem. 

§ 35. The change from ^ to It is t^^ in bases, though more 
fr^uent in inflections. Of the latter it is not here my inten- 
tion to write. It will be found discussed in the fifth chapter. 
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Of this change among the modem languages Ghijarati gives many 
instances. It most here be remarked that the spelling of most 
of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
yery irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is 
probable that the spelling has been made to conform to the 
pronunciation. If this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, 
they too would to the eye seem to have changed the a into e. 
Thus the Skr. words quoted in § 32 : rahanam, sahanamf kathanam, 
vahanam^ labhanam^ become in G-ujarati ^![^> %f^> ^f^j ^f^> 
il^« But, as has been shown, the Panjabi introduces an «, saying 
rahindf and the G-ujarati e seems to be only the amalgamation 
of this % with the preceding a, a process &cilitated by the weak- 
ness of the h which separates the two vowels. In P. also, before A, 
the careless ordinary pronunciation results in a similar e sound. 
Thus we hear rehnd^ sehnd for rahind^ aahind, though the latter 
word is not frequent, and even in H. rehtd, behtd, is a not un- 
common vulgarism in towns. In the verb lend, from labhanam 
(Pr. lahanam), P. laind, Gt. levun, the A has dropped out from 
constant use, leaving only the e. 

It amounts almost to a rule in O. that a preceding A is 
replaced by e, and a second e is even inserted after the A, 
especially in cases where in Skr. an i stood in that place. 
Thus:— 

H. K^ P. irftr G. Ij^wave, Skr. ITf^* 
99 ^TfWr 99 V!ffW[ w "^I^ fi«*. 99 1T^- 

w ^tff 5j ^f j> ^^ sister, „ iTrf'r'ft'. 

The same takes place in words borrowed from Arabic or 
Persian. Thus : — 



Arab. ci^AJbJ fear, G. ^^IHT' 

99 f^j pi*y» » ^ff- 
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Arab. J^^^a^ ooll«ctioii, O. B)^ Wl • 

•> yt> poison, „ 3l%T- 

„ ^ severity, „ ^IJI^.* 



It is not, however, only in G. that traces of this process can 
be found. Marathi has also instances of the same character. 
Thus, 5Jt^ " constantly,*' from Skr. fWVR ; *^^> "^i^SB^ " to 
limp," *'to go wearily," from Skr. Mf W "lame." Perhaps also 
"^ "a town," from Skr. ijf^. So also ^ "to take," Skr. 
IVflt; from which also is H. %TTr, M. %^ " to inclose," 
"surround";^ a "spring" or "jerk," Skr. ^; '^Wl " flag," 
H. lj¥T5 INr: " a belch," H. ^fifn:, P., S., G. «., but B. also 
^^TTT, 0. %^, Skr. ^JTTT* 

Instances also occur in the other languages, in which not 
only a but even d is thus modulated, as 

Skr. if^ " weasel," H. iNlTT, P. i)^^, O. and B. ii^ir* 
Skr. ^ "to give," H. ^VfTt &nd so in aU ; similar to which is M. ^H^ 
"to measure," from Skr. 9fT« M. corrupts also Arabic and Persian words 
in this manner, as %f^9, Ar. ^jU- » ?^ft» JPcrs. i^j^l ft^^$ 
At. ^j\j ; ff^if, Ar. t^L^ . 

This process, which is irregular and capricious, resembles our 
own English habit of turning a (^) into e (Jl); thus, we 
pronounce cane as %I9, male as ^W, rate as ^, instead of 
^ITW> WM* TJ^9 as do aU other European nations.^ The e 
in the modem Indian languages is never short, as in Prakrit, 
but is constantly long. 

1 On the subject of the effect of h on vowel-sounds, and its tendency to associate 
with itself.the broken towels ( =in Sanskrit the ^ti^a and vriddhi series), see Grimm, 
Getehiehte d&r LmUehm Spraehe^ toL i.« p. 216 of the 3rd edit, p. 308 of the Ist 
and 2nd. 

' Qrimm, DetUsehs Oram., toI. L, p. 541 ; where our modem a is written aa, and 
as he says, "lautet bald cb, bald i, bald d ; dem angelsachsisohen d (hochdeutsch 
«t) entspricht es nirgend melir." 
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Iix addition to the instanoes mentioned abo^e may be noted 
the case of ^RT aya, which sometimes contracts into e, just, as 
will be seen further on^ as m am contracts into o. 

Examples :— 

Skr. iRPf ** eye," S. l)lf , O. %^, bat H., P. ^. 
Skr. fff^^ " certainty," H. fin%, S. fllff%, flf^. 
Skr. ^BifV " time,* H. ^. 

This process, howeyer, is rare, and snch forms are not used by 
correct speakers or writers, f^lf^ or ^'W^y ^^ ^TRfC* 4ll|t| are • 
all more accurate, as well as more usual methods of writing. . 
The 'W^y which is the characteristic of tiie causal yerb in 
Sanskrit, is neyer changed into H in the modems, but tmdergoes 
a peculiar treatment of its own. 

The breaking down of a and d into e seems to be one of those 
points where non- Aryan influences haye been at work. The 
Sanskrit admits of the modulation of i into e by the addition 
of an d-sound, but it does not include within the range of its 
phonetic system tiie opposite process of flattening a into e by 
the appendage of an f-sound. This transition is foreign to the 
genius of the ancient language, in which e is always long. The 
Drayidian languages, howeyer, possess a short i as one of tiieir 
original simple yowel-sounds, side by side with the i corre- 
sponding to Skr. II. The Tamil further substitutes for the Skr. 
$ Le. ^ H- 1[ a sound ei, Le. i+i. This short i of the Drayidians 
is often found in Canarese to replace the d and d of Sanskrit^ 
and in Tamil ei corresponds thereto. Thus, Skr. ^VTV ** crow,'' 
becomes in Tamil kdkkei, in Telugu kd/d (probably for kdki), in 
the Kota and other forest dialects of the Nilgiris kdKi, Skr. 
^tm (seemingly a non-Aryan word) is traceable in Tamil 
kudirei, Canarese kudure, Kota kudare, etc. So also '^ the long 
final d of Sanskrit abstracts becomes in Tamil ei, e.g. did, 
'desire,' Tamil dm; Chitrd, 'April-May,' Tamil Sittirei. 
The same d becomes e in Canarese, e.g., Oangd, * Gttnges,' is in 
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Canareee Oange or OangeyuJ'^ The first trace of the adoption 
of this short i by Aryan populations is found in Prakrit^ and 
takes the form, not of a distinct sound from the long Sanskrit 
i, but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, words which 
in Sanskrit exhibit long e followed by a single consonant occur 
in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant As Prakrit 
is always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit 
words, it is apparent that the common people who spoke 
Prakrit, having come to regard e as a short sound, felt it 
necessary to double the following consonant in order to preserve 
the quantity, the vowel which in Sanskrit was long by nature 
becoming thus long by position. Thus, we get Pr. %il for Skr. 
^ "love," IBft for Skr. It* " one,*' ^ for Skr. ^^. These 
words were pronounced with a short S, as in English get, bed^ 
and the barrenness of invention of the persons who reduced 
Prakrit to writing is shown by their omitting to provide a 
separate character for this new sound, as the Dravidians have 
done. It would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge on the obscure subject of the relations between the 
Dravidians and early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on 
this point; but it is noteworthy, that the Aryan tribes who came 
most closely into contact with Kols and Dravidians exhibit 
the greatest proclivity towards the use of these broken vowels. 
Oriya and Marathi have long been spoken in tracts partly 
peopled by non- Aryans : in the case of the former by Kols and 
Telingas ; in that of the latter by G-onds, Bhils, and Canarese. 
The Aryans of Gujarat also displaced non- Aryan tribes, and 
may from them have caught this trick of speech, as may 
also the Bengalis from the numerous wild tribes on their 
frontiers.' 

1 Caldwell's Dravidim Orammar^ pp. 98, 99. 

' The Bengali language, as actually spoken bj all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, diflTers in many respects from the language as written in books. Especially 
is this noticeable in the treatment of the Towel ^» which in colloquial usage is 
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In this way we may aooount for the common M. word 
''to place/' as from Skr. Wnnl. The uniyersal word ^IIWT 
'' to prop " is also thus referable to WT ; as is SlHIT '' to 
shove/' used in all the languages, deduoible from W^* Many 
more examples will probably occur to the reader, of words 
the origin of which has hitherto been uncertain, but which, by 
the (^ration of this tendency, may be traced back to familiar 
Sanskrit roots. 

To be distinguished from this class of words is that where 
tiie two syllables, both vocalized by a, of a Sanskrit word are 
replaced by a single syllable bearing e. As 

8kr. l|^l{^ <'plaiiitaiii," H. %frr> P- id., M., O. ^. 

8kr. Ifj9m « goat," O. %lft, B. tU, 8. ^1^. 

Skr. ^^ «jajubc» H. %C, P. id., 8. it^. B. ^^. 

Here we see the result of the Prakrit habit of eliding the 
single consonant and replacing it by ^, so that we get kayoK, 
ehhat/ala, bayara, which, as in the case of W^^ and similar 
words, is contracted into e. Bengali shows the word still in a 
transitional stage. The rules regulating the treatment of those 
vowels which are brought into juxtaposition by the elision of an 
intervening consonant are exhibited in § 46. 

frequenHj, in fact almost muTerBallj, corrapted into |{. The following are familiar 
examples : 

f^a[in^ "I gaye," colloquially f^ll^. 
-^^^j^^jT^ "having eaten/' „ ^^. 

^Tf%^ ** liBving left," „ ^. 

fl I f^ *l f " liaying snrmed," „ l|%. 

«ll(^«ll " baving moTed," „ "11%. 

Win "before," „ W^- 

XTRfT " behind," ,. ^^. 

This Bengali $ is pronounced more like the English a in mat, rat, etc., than like 
the full Italian d in veno, avete, etc, and seems to be a lineal descendant of the short 
^ of Prakrit 
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It will not have escaped notice^ that many of tiie remarks in 
this section refer rather to a change from d to ^^ than from dioe. 
The reason of this is that the treatment of the two sounds is so 
exactly the same that it was found impossible to keep them apart. 
Another remark is^ that though the short S of the Dravidians 
seems to have had its influence on the modem Aryan languages, 
yet the e of the latter is always long, and the short )^-sound, 
wherever it exists, is represented in writing, not by H, but by 
1[, as in Sindhi In languages which are so careless and 
capricious as these, in their methods of expressing sounds in 
writing, some confusion is inevitable. It may, however, tend to 
simplify the matter, if we lay down the rule that It always in 
all the languages expresses a long sound, even though it repre- 
sents a corruption from Sanskrit '^ or ^, brought about by 
the influence of the non-Aryan short ^, which originated in 
all probability the short e of Prakrit. 

The whole matter, however, is very obscure at present, and 
deserves to be made the subject of a separate investigation, 
both from the Aryan and non- Aryan points of view. 

§ 36. ^ into ^. This change is very rare. Yararuchi's 
instances are not to the point. They are voram, lonam^ nomallid, 
mora, moho, chotthi, choddahiy for badara, lavana, navamaUikd, 
mai/ira, mayHLkha^ chaturtha^ chaturdaH. In all tiiese words 
what has taken place is either eUsion of a consonant, by which 
two vowels are brought into contact, or softening of the semi- 
vowel V into ti, in both cases giving rise by contraction to o. 
The syllable am, except when initial, in all cases in Prakrit is 
shortened into o, though not unvaryingly so in the modem 
languages. 

I^inrnr "labour," " trade," H. ^NiTR. ''ftVR. O. %WQT- 
^q^fT^ " ciutom," H. l^T, P. %^tTT- 
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Here may also be introduoed the H. and P. ^^fhPIT or 
•■Tkc*!!, ''to out out olothesy'^ whioh would be from a word 
^^^-^•J, or something of that sort The words beginning with 
vyam, such as vyavahdra, vj/avasdt/a, and the like, are written in 
a great yariety of ways in the modem languages. See Chaptei: 
III. § 53, and Chapter IV. § 90. 

(1.) Of the words given aboye» Wt^ is used only in M. The 
forms %^ and ^nC^ have been explained in the last section. 
0. has ^, pronounced bdrd, probably a shortening of the 
Pr. ^. 

(2.) Wt4« In this word the syllable ova generally appears as 
a. H. ^9 W^f and only rarely 'itf , B. ^, G. ^W, P. ^j 
S. ^^9 0. ^{^. M. uses WtW as the name of a plant growing 
in salt soil, probably oontracted from imf^, where o=:dva. 

(3.) NomaUi&f not in use ; the ordinary name for the flower 
is chamelizuzcAampakeli. 

(4.) ^tIT? so in all the modem languages. Here we have 
elision of t/ and coalition of a+^inzo. I am inclined to think 
that mor is the original word derived from the cry of the bird, 
and that mayHra is a piece of Brahmanical euphuism. 

(5.) HtT9 iiot in use, except in the poets. 

(6, 7.) ^twtj ^[^l^f^. All the modems have forms in o or 
au, the natural result of the coalescence of a and u after the 
elision of ^, but np true change of a into o. The words are — 

H. ^Eft^, P. ^tWT. S. ^t^, G. fU, M. ^Nt, O, ^ttZ* B. ^^Tf. 

B- ^ft^f P- ^^. S- ^J^t» G. ^^t^, M. '^t^, O. ^^, 

B. ^^1[T- 

Isolated instances are M. Wt^W, Skr. tI^, "goat,** where the 
Prakrit form would be ^8RTt, and the modem TRiTT; the in- 
fluence of the labial consonant having produced the still further 
change to o. Bengali has ^pftT "potter,'' from jHUCITi; ^pftT 
" carpenter," from ^'r^K; ^PNT " anchor,*' fit)m Persian jxJ , 
and a few others. In all these cases the tendency appears 
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to be more towards lengthening d into o, than a into the 
same. 

§ 37. 1[ into ^. Yararuchi's examples (i. 18) are paha, 
haladddf puhavi, for pathm^ haridrdf pritAivi. Paha is probably 
the Prakrit form of Skr. patha. Pathin is only one of several 
forms, and it is not therefore fair to bring this example in bere. 

Haladdd is H., 0. IW^, M. f35i[, P. 13[^9 fcfovH. B. 
characteristically introduces its favourite labial vowel ^^^* 
S. has thrown the ^ forward, where it amalgamates with and 
strongly cerebralizes the W arising from i^, at the same time 
the two vowels coalesce into ai, thus ^7, haidra. 

^(^^ is also y^, and is not therefore a fair example. The 
word is little used in the modems, and either as a Tatsama or 
as a Tadbhava in the form f^^. 

H. m^m "cloud/* if inverted from «ll(\<, may be an 
instance, but the derivation is not quite satisfactory. In M. 
qi^do means "a dust-storm,'* which would suggest the Skr. 
TnnC> ^Mil> or TTJW. In H., P., B., and 0., however, the 
word means " a rain-cloud,** not " a dust-cloud.** 

Pr. 1[ll for iti is not in use in the modems. 

Skr. Zifinr " difficult," P. WS^f 8. ^IZiJ, G. ^Wl|. 

Skr. fi|J « dirt," M. HZ, WZ^ 

Skr. irf^l^ " pregDant," P. ^TCH^' 'WTW O. WWT, M. id. 

Even long I is thus changed in 

Skr. IlfWr "examination," H. M4,IS|l||, 1?T^Rn B.ll^^, H^^TT^, 

Skr. f^T^fTT " cowdung ashes," H. ^f^. P., G. id., S. If^fTf . 

Skr. fiRf " to meet,** becomes in G. only tfcioj, in the rest it 

is fin*. 

^ Of these pain of words the first means testing coin to see if it is good before 
receiying it at a bank, etc. ; the second, a tester or trier of coin. The occupation is 
almost hereditary, and the Parkhiyas haTS attained almost magical dexterity. 

toih I. 10 
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§ 38. 1[ into ^. Skr. ^f^ "scorpion," Pr. fi|*^lirtj 
H. f*r^W, M. ft^, P. f*!^, S. ftr^, but B. and 0. t^WT* 
Var/s other example, Skr. Tl|=Pr.^^, has already been 
explained by epenthesis (§ 34). Vinchhuo is probably to be ex- 
plained as contracted from a form ^^|^» which is quite as 
possible a deriyative from root IT^, as triichika. 

Skr. fljlj " to smeli," H. ^^^T- 

Skr. %tfj^ ''red chalk," H. i|^, M. id, O. ^%, O. i)^. 

Skr. ^1^^ "bawd," O. ^^1^. 

Skr. r<l44) " tamarind," O. T^TNfl'. 

With regard to these last two changes, as well as that from 
a into «,.the modem Indians embarrass the stadent by the 
obscurity of their pronunciation, which is such that these three 
short Yowels. are with difficulty distinguishable from one 
another. In dictionaries and printed works the vowel which 
ought to be pronounced is shown, but it cannot be said that this 
is the vowel which is pronounced in all provinces. The pro- 
clivity of the western languages for the i and e sounds, as also 
that of the eastern dialects for the u and o sounds, introduces 
confusions which are not fairly exhibited in their literature. 

Consequently, changes in these vowels which are authorised 
by writers are comparatively rare. 

§ 39. ^ into ^ and 1^. Here also instances are few, and 
Vararuchi has had to resort to some doubtM words, as maudam, 
maulam^ for mukuta, mukula, where Skr. has also makiUa^ 

makula. 17 becomes t in Pr. in puriso for J^, but the modems 
xusepurmho. 

U is changed to a in Skr. ^Bi^ "variegated," H. W^j 
^RTT, G., M., P., id.] ^P5^ "family,'' H. ^Z^, S. f<^, 
G. ^ZT. S. has also yfe^. H. f^W^ from Skr. fv^ 
" lightning,'* so also in B., M., G., and P. ; 0. has f^^|^- 
The common M. ^Rl% " to collect,'' is by Molesworth derived 
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from Skr. ^; H. and G. have the substantive ^WT, ^Wt 
"a company." Skr. ^^^T "a niine," changes to ^ff H., 
^J^ B., but ftrft^ S. 5^ " anus,*' becomes WfW in H., P., 
G-., M., and 0., unless, which is most probable, the older vulgar 
word was TOT, of which J^ is a softening. 

U is altered to t in some finals, as Skr. ITO " wind," H. WnC> 
B., G., S., id., in the sense of '' rheumatism," which the Indians 
beUeve to be caused by wind, though several languages have 
also forms in u or o, as H. Wt^, B. id., M. TPf , P. and S. TT^j 
0. Wr9, but this form means "wind" simply. So also fq^ 
" a drop," becomes H. fw^, P. id., S. t^N^, 0., M., Or. Mi^, 
in the sense of ** a dot over a letter," such as that used to in- 
dicate anusw&ra, while in the general sense of " a drop of rain," 
"blood," etc., it retains the u. In O. the Skr. WT^'i " sand," is 
Wrftr, S. qiO, B. n\m\, but in the others with u. 

§ 40. Changes in the quantity of vowels are twofold — ^the 
shortening of long vowels and the lengthening of short ones. 

The long vowel is shortened in the case of all three vowels. 

Examples : — 

(1.) ^ becomes H, primarily in unaccented syllables. In a 
word consisting of two syllables, both of which are op^Q, that 
is, end with a vowel, if one syllable contain a short accented 
vowel, while the other has a long but unaccented vowel, the 
latter not unfrequently becomes short ; thus, Skr. ydthd, tdthd, 
become in Vr.jnha, taha, optionally, as well aajahd, tahd. It is 
difficult to decide whether the Hindi obtained its forms ^y •$¥ 
£rom the former or the latter of these, or from some other form 
altogether ; the modem languages, in the majority of the very 
numerous pronominal and adverbial series which they conteiin, 
appear to have received from the old Aryan little more than 
the radical parts ka, ya, «a, ta, and to have evolved the various 
formations from their own resources. There are found cases 
where a long vowel is shortened without any assignable organic 
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cause ; probably in such cases the metre is the reason* Thus, 
&yaria-=.&ch&ryay pajja/oa^paryAya^ gahie^grihUah. Before a 
double consonant or nexus, also, the vowel is shortened, as in 
kantam = kdntam, anh&na = Am&na (which paves the way for 
the modem •fl^II), app&^&tm&y and others (BhAg.). Froni 
Yararuchi come the following : 

Skr. IWrtT " a bed," oxytone, Pr- paUharo^ patthdro. Here 
the organically long syllable coming immediately before the 
accent is naturally liable to be slurred over. There is, however, 
a special inconvenience in shortening this word, as it becomes 
thereby identical with, pattharo, fix)m TW^ " a stone." S., how- 
ever, has both 'W^ *'a bed," and ^i|W^ "a stone." M. has 
M^iO in the first sense, and M<^< in the second; the other 
languages have only the latter. 

Skr. TTW^^WI "a fen," Pr. TO^hT^, not in use in the 
modems. 

Skr. ^TTfT "a chowrie," Pr. ^nrt and ^•, but the form 
with the short vowel is also in use in Skr. The modems have 
H. 'fKt, P. w?., S. ^^^, G. ^^, M. 'ftft and TWT, 0. ^Nt> 
B. ''TOTTj chaunri and the rest give no clue, as they may come 
equally well from ^* or ^* . 

Skr. HfTT "a blow," Pr. paharo, pahdro; in poetry the 
quantity varies according to the exigencies of the metre, — ^in 
Saptas. 7 it is long^ in ib. 28 short. The word is now seldom 
used. 

Skr. ^TJ " flattery," Pr- chadu, chddu; not in use. 

Skr. ITftPI "belonging to a plough," Pr. halia, or hdlia. 
0. IfffHRT "a plough bullock," M. fift. The words of this 
kind in the modem languages are rather recent formations from 
fV " a plough," in which, according to usage, the system of 
gum has been neglected. 

There is also a very numerous class of words in Sanskrit 
which have a long vowel preceding two consonants, i.e. a nexus. 
Prakrit assimilates the first of these two consonants to the last 
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and shortens the voweL Hindi and the others, except Panjabi, 
reject one of the two consonants, and as a compensation restore 
the preceding yowel to its original quantity ; as a tjpe of this 
class may be taken Skr. W^ " a road,'' Pr. JH^, H. ^Tff. 
This change in the vowel depends on the succeeding consonants, 
and is discussed in detail in Chapter lY. 

As additional instances of real vowel shortening, the following 
are to be noticed : 

Skr. Wim ''delasion,"^ H. 9Rn> ^' ^ / ^be last gyllable bere is not 
only long by natore, bat is also accentuated. 

Skr. ifTJill ''polishing,'' H., P. Tf^flfT; ^^ the rest, however, ilTS 
which is also a common form in H. In ifWf ** toetb-powder,* the short 
vowel is retained. 

Skr. iffnl "dear (costly), ''H. Wpn» but M. llfPI, 8. i^Nt, 

P-^Rflhn* G. ;St^. 

Skr. ir^fTT "snake-catcher," H. il^ (ue. WtffKD* il^> P- 

Skr. ^^tfriRI " temple," Pr. ^^W, S. ^^^, H. ^^W, M. ^IRB, 
B. ^WW> bat P. ^^^TWr- 

Skr. npihi " vitriol," H. wS\M, p. id., 8. 1^. 

In all the above cases it may be laid down as a general rule 
that the contraction of the long d into a is due to a long or 
accented vowel following; an accented vowel, whether long 
or shorty universally retains its quantity more accurately than 
an unaccented one, even though it be long. 

(2.) ^ into 1C. Prakrit examples with their modem equiva- 
lents, where there are any, are as follows : — 

Skr. I||4)f| '* water,* Pr. Mlf^4* This is the common word for 
''water " In nse now. It is written in all JJpft or ITHA* nnlversally with 
longf. 

Skr. 'Vi^ « fidse,» Pr. ^rfW , bat H. 'V^i^ . 
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Skr. ^ifNl "painful,* Pr. ^jflnl and f^ftrtJ. 

Skr. IfifT^f^'' th«i," Pir. rrmfif. 

Skr. If^ •* oowdung,* Pr. Iff^^ . 

Skr. t^[?fhr "second,*' Pr. ^1[^, P. f^, f[HT» O. lfNt» 8- 'jWt* 
f^T^* Not in use in the rest. 

Skr. ^rf^ " third/' Pr. ?n;ij, P. ^fNlt 8- f?^» G. iftH. Not in 
use in the rest. 

Sltr. ipftK " d«ep»* Pr. ^iffi,, so H. ^rf|[^ or IFfTT* ^^ so in all. 
The Tatsama form JlllH^^ is also in use. 

Skr. IQ^a^llfr "cold weather," Pr. ^W?Ct» 8. flfW^- 

Skr. ^^ "spleen," H. ftw^. f*WI^» M. ftfT, P-t O. ft^p, 
B. iftWT; but ^TfT also in Skr. 

Skr. ^ftw " a pin." S. fj^, H. ftBTT, M. id., O. ftptT, P- ftW- 

(3.) ^ into ^. The only Pr. instance is ^l¥^ for iHJJI 
" a tree " (the Basaia lattfoUa). H. restores the quantity «f«(^V> 
but G. uses a diminutiye with a resulting short vowel, 11^; 

P. ^nnw. 

Modem examples are : — 

Skr. ^nr " a well,** S. ^JT, M. VfT, O. W^l in the rest it b long. 
Skr, W^ "leaping," S. ^^> G. ^^. 

Skr. ^l(it, "whirling," H. ^|i?«fT> ^T^i P. W., S. ^^fl^i 0. ^^T^, 
M. ^T^if, O. ^r^^l) B. ^iTJt, but ^l|^- 

In the majority of cases, however, the modem languages 
preserve the quantity of the Sanskrit vowel with great fidelity 
before a single consonant. The two main disturbing elements 
are the accent and the nexus. The Prakrits being dead lan- 
guages, we only know concerning them that which has been 
handed down in writing, and it cannot be too often repeated 
that Indian writers of all ages are tmtrustworthy guides to the 
spoken languages, as they all consider themselves entitled to 
alter or " improve " words at their wilL 
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Considerable difficulty arises in some of the languages from 
the careless method of writing employed, by which, especially 
in t and u, the long vowels are often written where short ones 
should be, and vice verad. Gujarati, for instance, may be said 
to make practically no distinction between i and I, & and d. 
I have seen the same frequently in Oriya correspondence, where 
^^IW is written for f*niWT, ifhft for ftrfif (ftrf^). In 
the more accurate Marathi, also, the same practice occurs, as in 
mvmy mfi^, for Viai^, ¥fW. This is, it may be said, 
mere vulgar corruption, but it must be remembered that vulgar 
corruptions are the cause of nine-tenths of the changes in 
language. Pandits, of course, in writing restore the vowels to 
the quantity they bear in Sanskrit, so that we cannot always 
tell how far the lengthening or shortening has become an 
established colloquial habit, or how far it is merely misspelling. 

Inasmuch as the shortening of a long vowel is generally 
due to the presence of another long or accented vowel imme- 
diately following, so a word containing a long vowel shortens 
that vowel when it becomes the first member of a compound, 
or in derivatives where a heavy termination is added. Thus, 
VJ^ " water,'* becomes VM in the H. words Ml^fll (m^ and 
WTO "water and boiled rice," M1ij4^ {VJ^ and ^pniT) "a diver," 
M^^lfil (^inft and HTWT) "a watering place," H'l^^^O "a 
water-hen" {VH^ and ^^'j^)^ ^IffTTT "a water-carrier"; 
WT?! " a word " becomes IR! in innHTf " prolixity," ^n^iT 
"a great talker," ^41 ^fl^ "loquacity," ^VHSRW "talkative"; 
WrZ " a road " becomes WZ in ^ZtfV "a traveller," WIV9 "a 
highwayman," 'COTTT "a road-tax" or "toll," iftin "a narrow 
passage." From ^^ " seed " come ft^n " a stallion," f^^i^i 
" seedy," f^Wrl^ " seed-corn." From ^ " a flower," ^miO 
" a garden," ^^tn " an oil scented with flowers " (^ + ifW), 
^Jfl^lO " flowered cloth," ^fll|4\ " a kind of firework," 
TJimt " to blow " or " be inflated." 

This rule is more fuUy carried out in Hindi than in the 
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others. Instances, however, from the other kngoages are here 
given: 

Marathi ^ incense, ^^Ifnfti ^TfWTT* ^^ITT'ft^ ^^» •^ 

^ nrine, ^im^i IJfl^li IJIlO- 

^fNl begging, f3nr(Y>f^^RTlf^i ^TITSS* 

Wm work, iPTT^i ^PfFlW • 

Wraralakh mmfWi fWilW" 

Qajarad ITH^ water, ^nniZ> 

^ flower, ^ir^i ^^RTT^t ^•^^• 

^ftlB begging, firaTKti «^ 

Paigabi ITH^ water, MI|<|lM>f|» THiprnft, M^lllK* ^^ ^•^ 

UTO Med, T^niT\i W^n^HT* WITT- 

It has been thought advisable to introduce these modem 
examples in this place, because they afford proof that there 
does exist a tendency to make the quantity of the foregoing 
vowel subservient to that of the following, and this tendency 
explains the instances of real shortening of Sanskrit long 
vowels. The modem examples are not, as regards Sanskrit, 
true shortenings, inasmuch as the vowel now shortened had in 
many cases only become long by some process in tiie Prakrit 
period, and had been short in the Sanskrit. I must not be 
understood, however, to express a belief in a Sanskrit period 
prior in point of time to a Prakrit one ; by the words ** Prakrit 
period" is meant that stage of the language in which the 
rules of Yararuchi and others were in sole operation, as con- 
trasted with that in which Sanskrit forms were in existence 
either alone or side by side with more popular ones. 

§ 41. The short vowel in Sanskrit is lengthened in the 
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modems when the nexos by which it is followed is dissolved^ 
and one consonant only remains, as 9H^^^rn(> ^nr=^rt^* 

This depends on consonantal laws, and will be fonnd discussed 
in Chapter IV. 

The cases given in Yar. i. 2, are not fonnd in modem tunes, 
and probably owe their existence to metrical exigencies. The 
same cause may with probability be assigned to such forms as 
khippdmzzzkshipram, gdhdvati^zgrihapatiy t4i/tvaAdiz=zvyatipataU, 
and others (Bh&g.). 

The geographical gradation from west to east of certain 
tendencies has already been mentioned. One example comes 
under the present head. Sindhi and Panjabi prefer short 
vowels, but P. generally follows them up by a double consonant, 
while S. does not. Hindi has two fSaces ; as usual, in this 
matter, in its western area it inclines to the short vowel, in its 
eastern to the long. Bengali prefers the long vowels, and puts 
them in unnecessarily, just as often as Sindhi does the short 
ones. Thus we have 

Skr. ^I?Q ^' young of an animal,^' B. ^T^(T> Eastern H. mwty 
Western H. ^TT, P. 'WT, S. Tit. Of course in these western 
words the influence of Persian ^c^ is to be allowed for. ^1^^ 
"tortoise,'' H., P. ^if^, S. i|^, but B. ^«Tf^* 

^IT^ " portico,*' B. ilKIMI, H. q^^i; most of our wise- 
acre Kterateurs in Hindustan now-a-days consider this word to 
be derived from Persian 9^j), and write it accordingly. It is, 
however, good Sanskrit. 

The following list exhibits a long vowel in Bengali, where 
as a rule the other languages have the short; Hindi, as the 
most central in this respect, being neither too prone to shorten 
nor to lengthen, is shown as a contrast. 



Bengali 1|TV^ stone. 


Hindi l^cnC 


„ VnZ\ alesMS 


w ^ 


}f ^nwi rfp«» 


>9 ^WtT 
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irnnit twrban. 


Hindi 1|3f^ 


HTfTWhiU, 


55 


^IfTT 


IITTR to buret. 


. 55 


liZPTT 


irnft candle. 


V 


w^ 


WTOTTTTT weight, 


55 


^d^il 


Wr^^ puwci 


55 


^^ 


Iff^ quail. 


55 


WiK 


^T^ft distillery, 


55 


^ 


liPlfnC irn^uary. 


55 


MmiK 


VTP^Pf scaffold. 


55 


•fqm 


fWIT ligbt, 


55 


flRTT 



In some of these instances the other languages agree with 
Bengali, and in such, of them as are of known derivation the 
long TOwel arises from the desire of compensating for the loss 
of one of two conjoined consonants following. This desire is 
felt and expressed by most of the other languages. It is, 
however, not given effect to in them when a long vowel occurs 
in the subsequent syllable, or when there is a long heavy ter- 
mination which removes the pressure from the initial syllable. 
Thus, H. pdhdr, bAtkhard^ l>at6r. In these places the Bengali 
retains the long syllable in writing, though, owing to the 
peculiarly harsh pronunciation of the lower orders in Bengal, 
it is difficult to decide whether they mean to say bdti or bati, 
and the like. 

But apart from these peculiarities of Bengali, there do exist 
cases in which a short vowel in Sanskrit becomes long m 
modem languages. 

Thus, (1.) H is lengthened to ^ in 

Sicr. If^if "bearing,* M. iTT^il* 

Slsr. 19^ '* bedstead," H. ^TTZyO., M., O. id,, B. ^JZ9 WIZ^- 

Slur. ire4 ''swallowing," M. Vl^- 
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Skr. ^^ '* barning,'* H. VT^WT^ <uid so in all^ in the sense of burning 
witk anger, etc. 

Skr. l^^^ "goiog," M. ^miiif, O. ^rflRT* 

There may be a few other verbs of this sort in the other lan- 
guages; but it is in Marathi that most examples of lengthening 
the root vowel of the infinitive are to be sought for. In ^dAnan, 
grdsnen, chdlneny there seems no reason for the change. 

(2.) ^ is lengthened to ^ in 

Skr. finffn "twenty,'* H. ift^, B. ^, M. ^, G. ifhl, P. itf , 

Skr. t^fipt^" thirty," H. ift^, M. id., P. tfhj, 8. ft%. 
8kr. f%Q|[T "tongue," H. ^ft^^ and so in all except S. f^Rf. 
Skr. ^ftn "hard," M. ^RfhlT- 

M. lengthens the 1[ of 1[^ in Sanskrit feminines from ad- 
jectives in ^, as lf%^ " she-elephant,*' M. l^ftw, Skr. 
^firtt, M. ^fftw, Skr. ^qii^lRun* M. ^•II^^H, where 
H. has ^X%^i irt^HlXw. Such words generally bear the accent 
on the penultimate in Skr., which accounts for the vowel being 
lengthened in M. Skr. fllf^ "loose," rejects tlie first syllable, 
and becomes H. iStWT, through Pr. Rlfifi (Var. ii. 28) ; here 
the lengthening is apparently compensative. P., however, has 
fVVTi S. ftlft or ftrt, and B. and 0. write occasionally ft* 
aa well as vNl« 

(3.) ^ is lengthened to ^ in 

Skr. m| ** a family," M.^qog^ though also Slf. 
Skr. -^n "pestle," H. IJJJir, B. J^. 
Skr. n?^ ** town," H. OT, and so in all. 

In this last instance ^ in Sanskrit bore the accent on the 
first syllable, and was a dissyllable J7t^-ra; but when the modem 
languages rejected the final a, and made the word a monosyllable, 
the weight of the accent naturally lengthened the vowel. ^|^W 
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18 acoented on the firsts mitrsha-la; here also the rejection of 
the final a threw more weight on to the first syllable. M. ^[35 
is the same, Ml for k^la. In fact, in most of the above cases the 
lengthening is due to the rejection of some termination or final 
syllable, which throws the accent on the syllable that remains, 
just as the cases of shortening were seen to be caused by the 
addition of heavy formative syllables. These languages are for 
the most part very sensitive in this respect, except Oriya and 
Bengali, where, especially in the speech of the lower orders, 
long vowels are shortened and short ones lengthened without 
any regard to the origin or etymology of the word. 

§ 42. Those peculiar forms of augment called Gu^a and 
Yriddhi in Sanskrit come next to be considered. Being entirely 
absent from Prakrit, they can hardly be expected to occur in 
modem Indian dialects^ In Phtkrit e and o are simple vowels, 
often considered short, as e, d, and followed by a double con- 
sonant. Thus, e is used as equivalent to i in pendant, pindam; 
nedddf niddd ; sendiiram, Hndiram ; for Skr. pinda, nidrd, 
Hnd&ra, and other words. E is also substituted for I in neddam, 
dpehf keriao, for ntda, Aptda^ kidrii. In the first of these words 
the consonant is douUed, making the e short, but in the rest it 
is long. Similarly o is written for u in tondam^ mottd, pokkharo, 
potthaOf for tunda, muktd, pushkara, pmtaka. But we some- 
times find the reverse, % being put for 6, as in viand, diaro^ 
for vedand, devara; veand^ dearo, are, however, also in use. 
Owing to the inherent brevity of e and o in Prakrit, this 
process is not uncommon. E is shortened to « in inam^zenam^ 
iydndm^etdndm (eteshdm% and sometimes the following con- 
sonant is doubled, as in ikka:=eka, chittijjd'=,tiihthet (through 
ehitteyd). is similarly shortened to u in uyaz^qjaa, paUuvama 
zizpalf/cpama, appuAsuez^alpotmkaa, etc. 

In the Ypddhi forms iailOy iaityay airdvata^ traUokya, the ai 
is softened into e: selo, sechcham, eravano, UUokkam; in other 
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oases the diphthong is split into a'i, i.e. ^=^IT> ^ ddichcho.' 
CJmtto^ for daitya, chaitra. Parallel to this, au is softened to o 
in jowanam, komut^ for yauvanam^ kaumudi^ or dissolved into 
^n in paurOy paiiriso, for paura, paurmha. 

Lasd J, % is given for at, and u for au. Instanoes are sindhO' 
vam for saindhavam, sunderam for Mundaryam. In this case we 
may perhaps merely say that the vulgar formed these words by 
adding the necessary terminations without making use of the 
grammatical process of Yriddhi. 

Something analogous to the Sanskrit Gu^a occurs in oases 
where, &om consonantal corruptions, a short vowel has to be 
lengthened, but instead of performing this lengthening by the 
corresponding pure vowel, the Gu^a vowel is resorted to. Thus, 
^ " leprosy,** would by the ordinary rule become ^TJ, and by 
a further step ^. It does, however, become H. ^[tv {horh), S. 
lit^, G. ^ftf , and 'itV, M. id. So also the adjective ^ftf 
" leprous,*' becomes H. ^itft, M., 0. *rf., G. ^?rfWt, S. ^it¥|ft* 
Skr. ^ "belly," is H. ^itil. Skr. f^TW "ahoe," S. <1fR > G. 
<1<lO , B. 'frtnir, 0. iit¥T. Skr. ft^m "the bel tree," H. ilW, 
and so in all. Skr. ^WT " a pearl,** H. 'fWtj and so in aU. Skr; 
Ht^i '' a bean,** H. %H. In these cases a mere lengthening in 
the direction of the original vowel would have produced ^n^ 
^I^TW; ^^> ^^i ^^^ ^cFtn. Looking to the remarks made in 
§ 35, it seems probable that in this case also there are indications 
of a non- Aryan principle at work. It is clear, however, that 
the vowels e and o are in these instances, and all similar ones, 
long, and not, as in the Prakrits, i^ort. 

I have very little to say about the forms which words take 
which have already tmdergone Gu^a or Yriddhi in Sanskrit. 
Such words most frequently occur as Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas. Except in Tatsamas, Yriddhi vowels are of rare 
occurrence in all the languages, ai being generally turned into 
tf, and au into o. Thus, Slft^ "red chalk,** becomes iK, as 
quoted above. %'P^ " a fisherman,** H. %Bre; 'ftr " pale,** H. 
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^trir and 80 in all; ^ifH "theft," H. ^it^; ^VftW "potich/' 
H. ift^, and so in all ; 0. and B. have also ^[flt and ^Nft» 

The vowels ai and au arise, however, in the modem languages 
from contraction. Especially is this the case with au. When, 
therefore, it is said that the Yriddhi vowels are rare, it is not 
meant that ai and au are rare ; what is meant is that, except 
in Tatsamas or pure Sanskrit words in their strict Sanskrit 
shape, words which have been derived from primary nouns, by 
lengthening the root- vowels i and u to ai and au respectively, 
do not occur. Thus, from ^^ " a son,*' comes ^fH " a grand- 
8(m," but Hindi, followed by most of the others, says M^fll* 
Opya sometimes in such cases uses only the long pure vowel, 
as in Wft, and sometimes only the short, as in *j<j\i "nephew," 
from ^u^. 

We may perhi^ conclude fr^m this, that the system of 
derivation by Yriddhi, though not altogether an artificial one, 
was not carried out in all its perfection by the vulgar, and that 
the elevation of a vowel to its second or Gxma power was all 
that took place in practice. The long diphtiiongs take their 
origin from very different causes, such as the softening of ^ 
in the middle of a word into ^, and subsequently into ^, thus 
coalescing with a preceding a, not as in Sanskrit into o, but au; 
o.g. ^R^ " cowrie-shell," makes first W^, and in H. 4^> 
whence our English corruption of "covme"; or from the 
absorption of ^ in a similar manner, e.g. TRHf " dwarf," H, 
^•11, where B. more fully exhibits ^Hf^^T* ^ does, however, 
occasionally melt into o, as WtTT "to sow," Skr. ^^^. 

In ^, tNlTf ?hft, from ^1^, ifWt, ^Wt, we have instances 
of the retrospective influence of the i, noted in § 34 ; while in 
^]QT5 %^5 9^, and the like, the diphthong has arisen from 
elision of the *?[ of Prakrit forms ItfT^^ ^fi^? for Skr. 
t?ni> <Ji^^;i|, or perhaps rather from some such colloquial forms 
as ddrii, kddrii, so that the Prakrit would form driso, kdriso, 
whence by elision of the r there would naturally result d-iad. 
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H'isd; for to deduce at from ^+f is a proceeding for which 
there is no analogy in any of the languages, and which seems 
primA facie imnatural and improbable. 

§ 43. ^ and its changes. The Prakrit treatment of this 
Protean vowel had better be kept separate from its later 
developmentSi as the utmost care is necessary to prevent in- 
extricable confrision. 

(1). It becomes a in tanam^ ghanam^ maatn^ kaam, vaddho, 
vasaAo, for trina, " grass," ghrindj " pity,*' mrita, " dead,'* krita, 
"done,** criddhd, "old,** vriahabha^ "a bull.'* Bh&maha says 
this and the following changes only occur when ^ is initial. 

In Bh&g. occur tachcha^ntritya^ dbaehehazrdhrUya, haya^, 
hriia, mae^mritah, kada^krita. 

(2). It becomes t in isl, rwl, gitihi^ ditthi, sitthi^ smg&ro^ mianko, 
bhingo, bhingdro, hiaam^ viinho^ vinhiamj kiaaro, kichchd^ vinchhuo, 
sialOf kit, kisi^ kivd, for rishi, vrishi^ gp^Mh drishti, srishti^ 
iringdra, mrigdnka, bhringa^ bhringdra, hridaya, vitrishna^ vrim' 
hiia, kriiarOy krityd, vriichika, irigdla, kriti, krishi, kripd, 

(3). It becomes u in udHy mundlo, puhavi, vunddvanam^ pduao^ 
pdiitU, tiudam, samvudam, etc., parahuo^ tnduo, jdmduo, for riiu, 
mrindla, prithivi^ vrinddvana, prdvrish, prdvrittij tnvrita^ aamvrita, 
eto., parabhrita, rndtrika^jdrndtrika. 

(4). It becomes e in ialaventaam, geha, gmhad% for tdlavrintaka, 
griha, grihndti. Oeha occurs even in Sanskrit. This change is 
not noticed by Vararuchi. 

(5). It is written t^ in rinamy riddho^ richchho, for rinam, riddha, 
riksha; and in the compounds eriso, sariao, tdriao, and the like, 
for idriiay sadriia, tddriia; and especially when initial, as 
riuveda^^rigveda^ riaaha^^riahabha. 

(6). In ^ " a tree," it is changed into r«, becoming ^^l^t- 

As regards modem times, there are practically two ^. The 
first is that grammarian's letter which, as Bopp has shown, 
represents a rapid pronunciation of a radical ar^ and the % of 
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whioh is merely indicatiye of a light, half-heard yowel-sound. 
Accordingly, in his last edition of the Comparative Olossary, 
the illustrious author writes kar, mar, dari, bhar, for V^ ^9 
\^9 ^, etc. The second, though of similar origin to the first, 
has completely superseded the form from which it arose, and 
has firmly established itself in the language at an early date ; 
such is the ^ in W^J ^V^> ^rf^, etc. With regard to the 
first ft, the probability is that it never had any real existence 
in popular speech, and in discussing the modem words arising 
from roots in ri we cannot say that we have examples of a 
change of that letter. It would be incorrect, for example, to 
cite kamd, mamd, bhamd, as instances of the change of ri into 
a, parallel to that in Pr. tanam &om trim, because in reality 
kamd is from karanam, bhamd itom bharanam, and there has 
never been any question of ri in the matter. 

The actual ^ which became a living fact, and not merely a 
grammatical fiction, was apparently pronounced precisely in the 
same way as f^, and accordingly in those languages which 
have not had their alphabets remodelled by Pandits, this arti- 
ficial ^ has no existence. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Ghijarati 
know nothing of it, and always write the words where it occurs 
with t^, as f^ftj t^> 6tc., whenever they occur in a Tatsama 
or modem Tadbhava (t.e. a very slightly altered) form. In 
early Tadbhava words, however, this real ri undergoes many 
changes; by far the most frequent of which is that into \i 
of which the following are examples : 

^r^^ " a hnsbaDdman," H. f^RTnf » P. fi|im- 

7^ "vultare,» H.fiRr»^fh9> M.fir\iW, ^ft^, ^h^If O. id., B.fl^l, 

8. filu, P. finr . 

lyf "ghee," H. ^, f^^, P.. G. id., 8. fnw> B. f^, O. f^. 
^ "grass," H. f7Pf?n» P. tlWT* 8- ^ft^» M. IflT, B. fTT^nTT, 

f?nwr- 

«f^ « scorpion,*' H. f^T^llf , etc. (8ce § 38.) 
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HT^ *' nephew,* H. 91W^» P. id., S. ini;iTt> O. ^f^^. 

^ "horo," H. ^Pfn, P. «ir, S. ftf, M., G. fi(l|, B. ftHT' 

Many more instances might be given, but the above will 
suffice. As an additional proof that this vowel was from an 
early date regarded as identical with f^ may be adduced the 
fact that in many cases it becomes long s because the r of n, 
under the operation of the rules of the nexus (see Chapter lY., 
§ 83), becomes assimilated to the preceding consonanti which 
necessitates the lengthening of the vowel. 

The root ^Jl is the parent of many modem words. It is 
probable that this root was originally written with ^5 and was, 
in fact, ^y or ^^ ; traces of this form survive in some tenses 
of the verb, as ^Ij[T^, by an irregular gnx^, for ^^i^> |^V^> 
1^8* f^^^<J, and in the cognate Greek Bip/co), Lith. zerkdlas, 
Kuss. ferkolOf Irish dearcaim (Bopp, OIobb. Comp.^ s.v. dari). 

When or how the ^ was softened to H cannot be, of course, 
distinctly stated, but it was evidently after the formation of the 
Pr. ^^. The ^ or ^ of the older form leads back to m> 
l[^, and other verbs of seeing^ and renders it imnecessary to 
suppose with Weber that Pr. ^^ is derived from the desidera- 
tive form didriksh (Bh&g., p. 414, note 3). From this form, 
which I suppose to be the oldest as well as the most used, come 
H. ^^^1 and the similar verbs in the others, B. ^?R, M. ^^n)t> 
G. ^^, P. t'STinr, S. %^, 0. ^ftRT. 

Another form of this root dates from the time when the form 
drii had become finally fixed, — Pr. f^^ <(t^, H. fc^4l^|, P. irf., 
S. tlTO, G. f^€J, M. f^^, 0. f^fW. In aU but S. this 
word is neuter, and means " to be visible,'* "to be in sight," 
a less simple and original meaning than that of dekh^ which 
latter therefore, by this consideration, also establishes a claim to 
be looked upon as the earlier form. It is perhaps worth notice 
that in scenic Prakrit a very frequent word for ^^ seeing'' is 
▼oL. I. 11 
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pekkh, for 9^, and that possibly the existence of this rerb may 
have had some influence on the creation of the somewhat anom- 
alons form dekkh. The idea is based on the well-known fondness 
of the Indians for jingling words of similar sound; so that 
dekh^ pekhy would be a similar form to ulid, puUd; bdt^ chit; 
aghal^ baghal; &8^ pds; dhakkam, dhukkd; jh&th, mAth; and 
many others in Hindi and Marathi^ as well as in the other 
languages. To return, however, to other developments of the 
root: the third and latest series is that with the base dariy 
which has given in all the languages the Tatsama substantive 
darian. 0. and B. have also simple verbs ^(ilci^ ^f^Nlj 
and causals ^jiv), and ^^fn^fT; M. ^iff^, and poetical 
^ifrWf "to hint," "insinuate" (causals in form). G. ^^^ 
"to see,** S. 7^ "to point out," should apparently be also 
referred to this series. The substantive ^ft " sight," becomes 
Pr. f^fj, H. ^t^5 ^(W3, also ^ft^, P. t%J, S. flfff, G. 
adverbially fi^ or f|[J, meaning "at," "per head," " each" ; 
M. if^. 
Similar in treatment to "^^f? are the following : 

jp "back," H. ^, B. id., O. fqf3, P. ftj, G. fU[Z. 

^"to beaV H. 4tewr» B. lffft?i, O. ftfCTT, M. fTO%, G. 

^ " to rub," H. HiAHl " to cflTaoe," B., O. id., G. fifZ^, M. fiTCTf , 

In some instances M. prefers the a sotmd, which is even 
lengthened to <1, as in ^TTZ = ^,* ^[TOf^, " to show," H. 
f^'^TTr, etc.; irnfV "earth," Skr. ^f^; B., G., and O. have 
here also n\^\ and H., though fvf^ is the usual form, has also 
11^5 and in some rural dialects iflTt. In cases like this we 
should perhaps be justified in referring to Ypddhi forms irni*> 

1 By ihiB fortanate change all conf^on is ayoided between this word and ^ft7 
" flonr," from Skr. ^ft. 
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^rrf 9 etc. Other instances of ri going into the a sound are 
1^ "thirsty/* M. ^ffTf, for WP^ or WIJ; but the western 
languages and Hindi hold to the i, as H. (}i\^i (through 
fiWWF), P. filfT, S. fZfT^5 ftf 5 etc. 

m^ « Krishna," Pr. ^pijt^ ^Ifftj H. ^p^j 1fTT> ^P^^? P- *^» 
S. Ifm, G. ^JP^ **a boy," 4i^<(| "playful" (from the character of 
Krishna), M. ^PftWT (tt^MOl)- 

^lipr "a chain," Pr.f?6ta^, H.^rrtTC, P-^NTTj S.trf., 0.||1l^cb> 
M. id, B., however, has f^l^m^ O. f|(l|Gb5 and H. also f^^T '^^ 

In Pali ri nearly universally appears as a; thus, V7I becomes 
kata, i^«i hadaya^ and a hundred others. The antiquity of 
Pali, as compared with other species of Prakrit, is additional 
confirmation of the assertion that ri was originally regarded as 
ar or ra. 

The root ^^ is sometimes treated as mrdh^ at others as vridh. 
In the former case it naturally retains the a sound. Thus, 
^, when regarded as a participle, meaning ''increased" or 
" large," is treated as though it were ^^ and by rejecting the 
aspirate forms H. ^RT " big," P. ^, S. ^, B., O. HW, G. 
^i\\ but when regarded as an adjective in the special sense 
of '' old," we find the ri fuUy recognized as an established fact, 
and, owing probably to the influence of the labial, it passes into 
u. Thus, H. ^¥T and ^¥T " an old man," ^^ and ^fWT 
" an old woman," P. ^, f^t, S. g^, B. ^IT^ ^it, 0. ^, 

^, G. 5fr, ^. 

'^j^ is another root which has widespread ramifications. In 
Pnirit the derivatives of this root generally appear to have 
exhibited the u sound, as pautti^ viudam^ aamvudamy niwudam^ 
vuUantOy ior pravritU, vivrita^ samvrita, nirvrita^ vritfdnta (VeLV. L 
29) ; but in the Jain Pr. of the Bh&gavati the iSanskrit forms 
vritta, pravrittay are found, and the ordinary form vart goes into 
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vatt, as vattai for vartate. So in Saptas., with a farther loss 
of v^ we find niattdit niattanta, and once nivvutta (6L 156). In 
the modem languages there are, first, a number of words of 
the form '^Z or ^Z, derived from yarions parts of the root. 
Thus: 

H. ^JT "discount," "exchange," P. ^JTj ^fT> 8« ^Zt> ^ZT> 
G. ^TR^ M. ^JT. O. ^ZT^ B. fffjT* perhaps firom Skr. HT^Tj "* ** 
sense of trade, buHneu. 

H. wzm "to twist,'' P. iipn5 8- 'ra^- 

There are very numerous derivatives in all the languages 
from these forms; also in the form TrZ> mZ, as H. mZ 
" a road " (Skr. fl^^l)? and so in all. 

Peculiar to Bengali is the verb ^, meaning literally ''it is,'^ 
W^9 but ordinarily used as an emphatic affirmative, "yes, 
truly.^ It is conjugated in all three persons : 

Singular ^ wft Plural ^jrfif ^fz 

The Oriya has ^^ or ''^Zli for " it is/* which may have arisen 
fit>m rejecting the ^, though I feel inclined to give another 
origin to this word. The Harathi verb qie); in its sense 
" to seem,** " appear/* is also to be brought in here. Thus, 
4;* pd&8 parel sd vdtaio = '' It seems likely that rain will fall 
to-day." 

Secondly, the modems take the forms ^R!, WRI, as in H. 
WTfiy "a word/' Skr. qi"ni. And finally there are string 
of Tatsamas, as ^ITRf, and the like; but on the whole this root 
appears always to have been treated as vart^ and seldom or 
never as vrit. 

i2t goes into the u sound somewhat rarely, and generally after 
labials ; but it must be remembered that this vowel is in several 
provinces pronounced by the vulgar ru, where it occurs in 
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especially 



rashtray and Gajarat. 

Skr. TnW^ "rain/ M. ITT^n. It is rare in H., and is sometimes 
written lipnr. 

Slor. T^fif " memory/' H. ^^, P. id., S. ^fR. 

SIcr. m ** hack,'^ 8. "Of^^ ^* ^ - ^* ^^ '^^ ^^> '^^ ^^ ^^^ other* 
except M. have the i sound. 

The common nouns of relationship fvi^y ^T^' ^fT^> become 
in Pr. ftUT, ^fT^» W^, and in P. fW9j WT^, HRfj ^vi^> 
S. f^^5 YfT^5 ifT^* This must not be regarded as a change 
from n to ti, as these words really ended in ar. It seems 
probable that even in Prakrit a nominatiye pitaro was formed, 
from a desire of avoiding the multifarious Sanskrit declensions 
and reducing them all to the simplicity of the ordinary declen- 
sion. The in Pr. corresponds to the masculine termination 
08, ahy of Sanskrit, and in Sindhi is shortened to H. The long 
u in P. is also a trace of thi3 Pr. o. Similarly in old Hindi a 
long 6 is often found as a termination, though in modem Hindi 
very few traces of this form can be found. 

The past participle ^, from ^ "to die," becomes in Pr. 
1^5 ^Nt, ^^; in H. ^Hf, P. ^T^i S. ^^, G. ^, but 
M. ^, 0. ^HiT. 

Skr. ifrgiTRrr "brother's wife," H. HTBJUj WW* HWt> 
^JtTnC> ©tc-i P. Hrtt( = W5^^, S. Wmc, B., 0. V[V^m, M. 
TWrrt^, where the place of the ri is occupied by au, o, u, etc. ; 
but, on the other hand, ^fT^J " nephew," becomes H. ^^^Ij 
P., G. id., S. i!TI?ft. 

Here there are two different treatments of n: in bMi^ it 
becomes 6, in bhatijA, I. The cause appears to lie in the relative 
antiquity of the two words; bhatijd, though now a word in 
daily use, has a suspiciously modem look ; when we find 
bhrdtri alone had at an early age lost its t and become bhdd^ 
bhdu, and bhdi, we are led to ask how bhat^/d can have retained 
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that letter; and following the analogy of the languages, we 
are forced to conclude that it is a modem Tadbhava^ formed at 
a time when bhrdtri with its grammatical tennination ri no 
longer existed, except in books. Two arguments aid this 
theory : one is the conversion of the ri into I, showing that 
this letter must have become fixed and identified with fXf 
and the other is, that in the cognate languages, except P. and 
G., which are in many respects little removed from dialects 
of Hindi, the word has no existence. In vulgar Bengal the 
term in use is HT^ "^ bhdipuo, i.e. W?T^. In Oriya puturd^ 
i.e. "^ft^. In Marathi we have only the Tatsama. S. bhdityo 
is evidently inverted from ^ife^Ti, where, the ri being regarded 
as tr, the r has cerebralized the dentaL 

Cases where the ri is actually written as f^ are numerous in 
H. and P., and to a less extent in S. and G. M., B., and 0. 
are too Pandit-ridden to allow of this. Instances are ^^^ 
"householder," H. ftrWf, P. fiwft, ^rf^^, S. ftlf^, G. 1W|. 
^ " tree,'* H. fWF (rare), ff " firm," P. ^^ft^ {dnrh). 

As words of this class are mostly Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas, the method of writing them here given may be set 
down as a mere instance of bad spelling. Far more common is 
the transfer of ri into 1[^ or ^TT — ^as 

Skr. afVf "maintenance," H.fif^ ** a religious endowment,** P. fif^H, 
ftr^, S. finC^ (for f^^) " rations." 

Skr. TJf " agcd^'' P. fl^l. 

Skr. ^ "satisfied," Old H., P. fif^mf (tirpat), but also f?nm> 

Old B. id. 

A mass of words in which ^ ^' three,'' forms the first element 
are indifferently written f^, fJlK, JTKy and fif , in H. and P. 
Much of this is mere ignorance or carelessness. ^ *' a house," 
becomes even in Skr. ^, and this form continued in use till 
the twelfth century. It is now universally replaced by ^^; 
which takes us back to a form ^, probably the real original 
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form of ^* In this case the modem languages have preserved 
the more ancient and popular form. That this form was 
in use to a certain extent in early times is proved, not 
only by its occurrence in Prakrit, but also by the compound 
words %fT, ftWfT, etc. "ftWlT or ^ftfT is for (M^Mi,, ue. 
ft^^ " father's house.** %H^ is also written ffffT and 
Wfip^^, but the first is the true spelling and is apparently from 
f^RRT, i.e. f^nf^Jf " own house." ^ 

§ 44. Other vowel changes. Short a, though not an am- 
biguous sound, having always the same value as our English 
u in but, is nevertheless a very brief dull sound, and is easily 
in pronimciation modified by an admixture of other sounds. 
Especially is this the case with a short dull at sound in H. and 
P. Both of these, though in exactly the opposite way, confuse 
this sound with a. Thus Panjabi changes the at of certain 
words into a, as in Skr. 'Kt^ " a beggar " (soi-disant ' religious ! '), 
P. WTWt' ^^^.^ "the river Baitaml," P. ^nfUpf- Ar. CL;j^-i- 
" alms," P. ^MH. This peculiarity is one of speaking rather than 
of writing, and correct writers would probably restore the at to its 
place. It arises from the influence of the long vowel following; 
even in the case of Baitami the vowel which was short in Skr. 
becomes long by position, through the elision of the second a, 
by which the r and n are brought together and form a nexus. 
To return now to the converse change, by which a short a is 
replaced by ai : the M. gives a good typical example in if^ 
" slow," Skr. i!^. Other instances are — 

Skr. ^V^pi " egg-plant," M. •(^Tif, so also H.^flflf ^ B. i|irif , P. ^tw, 

Skr. '^^^ " sitting," M. ^Nnif > so also in rural H. ^^RT* 
Skr. T|7if ** town,"* M. ^3^5 ** name of a certain town." 

> Married women of the lower daases in India are perpetually running o£f to their 
fathers' houses, either to pay a Tisit or in a fit of anger with their husbands. These 
two words are thus in constant requisition. 
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Skr. xrt, " but," M. ^, 80 also H. and P. 

Skr. Irt; " beyond," M. ^ (for 1R:w as in P. wh), ^NtT, %mV€ 
and many derivatives. H. also ^, " upon." 

8kr. ire^ " spreading," M. ^^T^ ( = ^t^BTR)- 

A similar process may be noticed in H. in the forms H<ilti 
" thirty-five/' 'WtW " forty-five," '^hW " sixty-five " ; the 
first element of which is ^ ; so also in %fi\^ " thirty-seven," 
and the rest of the series. Another instance is m¥T '' a road," 
from ViWll. In all these examples it is not the extra-long 
diphthong of the Sanskrit that we have to deal with, but an 
obscure sound which has probably crept into the speech of the 
vulgar from Dravidian or Kol sources ; and the Mi is thus 
connected with the Tamil et, and belongs to the same series 
of processes as those noticed in § 35, where the a and d of 
Aryan utterance has been corrupted into a short almost in- 
organic i. It will be observed that the shortness of this 
soimd is shown by its constant use before a long vowel. 

Other changes may be dealt with separately, as they do not 
yet seem to point to any systematic law or rule, but, as &r as 
investigations have gone, appear to stand alone. Thus, for 
instance, there is the Skr. "^^IJ^ " limgs," Pali ^T^lrti,^ Pr. 
probably ^^^f^. This undergoes the following changes: H. 
%qra or ^WfT, B.^NlT, ^NiTT, and ^^fiTIT, O. HffirtW and 
vulgarly i^f^iflNc, S. f^iftTJ, M. ^iWt^. Here we have every 
imaginable variety of vowels, and the changes are peculiar to 
this word, giving hardly any analogies to any others. The 
only solution appears to be that in Sanskrit even there existed 
more than one form of the word, which is to a certain extent 
onomatopoetic, and derived from, some root imitative of the 
sound of breathing or blowing. In classical Sanskrit, as usual, 
only one of the various forms in use among the people has 
been retained. Another anomalous change is that of 5^ " <^ 

^ KhiidtMM FdthOf by B. G. Ghilden, J. R. A. S., toL It., p. 311, oflw series. 
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anklet/' into %^* This change of u into e ooonrs as early as 
Prakrit. The substitution of e for sounds with which it has 
apparently no relation is seen again in Skr. 41vjM ** wheat," H. 
%]^9 S. id., B. sometimes id. In some parts of Hindustan the 
more regular form Wtif is, however, heard also. 

To complete this collection of paradoxes may be adduced M. 
and G. Wl^ "cotton/* Skr. nW; M. ^Yfh?, also Hlf^, 
•Tl^'Tl, "a juggler/' Skr. ^HT^^; M. HnnWlft "jugglery/' 
Skr. ^n^pnit* M. contains a great number of these irregular 
forms, and the other languages will doubtless be found to do 
the same when they shall have obtained the advantage of being 
set forth and explored by observers as diligent and accurate as 
Molesworth. 

I do not attempt to account for the changes noted above 
beyond the allusion to the probability of a non- Aryan element 
in them. It is so very difficult in the present elementary state 
of the comparative philology of the group under consideration 
to determine what is, and what is not, really a form in general 
use, that there is an ever-present risk of wasting time in dis- 
cussing a form which may turn out hereafter to be nothing 
more than an error of the dictionary-maker. In the languages 
where I am from personal knowledge of them protected to a 
certain extent from this risk, I frequently find methods of 
spelling in dictionaries which do not at all tally with my own 
experience, or with the method in which I have seen the words 
written by natives of education and intelligence ; and this fact 
throws a haze of doubt round very many forms for which I 
have no better guide than the dictionary. In fact, no man 
ought to attempt to write a dictionary whose ear is not gifted 
by nature or training with the power to distinguish the 
minutest shades of sound. Moreover, the hard and fast lines 
drawn by the Devanagari alphabet, and the imperfectness of 
the Arabic character as a vehicle for the expression of Aryan 
sounds, make it impossible for the purely native writer to give 
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indicationB of dialectic varieties of utterance. The ten vowel 
symbols of the former are in many cases inadequate to the 
task, and in the Arabic character there is hardly any provision 
at all for anything beyond the simplest vowel-sounds, and it is 
hard to see how any diacritical marks could be introduced into 
either alphabet which should be at the same time in keeping 
with their natural characteristics and readily intelligible to the 
reader. Those few that have from time to time been suggested 
fulfil neither of these essential requirements. For the present, 
then, we can get no further than we have already advanced. 

§ 45. When a nexus, or combination of two consonants, is 
dissolved by the introduction of a vowel between them, it is 
sometimes found that a short a is inserted, sometimes i, and 
sometimes u. In giving the name of diaaresis to this process, 
there is a departure from the usual application. of the term, but 
as no diaeresis of vowels can take place, owing to the abhorrence 
of the hiatus in Sanskrit, no confusion can arise. If Sanskrit 
were written in Roman characters, the term diaeresis might be 
applied to the custom of writing ^ and ^ as ^HC and ^TO 
respectively, which is not imcommon in the modem languages, 
because this proceeding would be expressed by saying that at 
and au were written as ai and au ; but keeping to the native 
character, it appears that this is merely a careless way of 
writing, and does not affect the pronunciation ; thus, in old 
Hindi %frra is written 41,^141, and even ^RRTWT, but it is 
in all cases spoken kailda; so also we have ^9 ^H^, and Wt^ 
all alike sounding as one syllable Jaun; ^^i^^y m^^9 and ^n^> 
all kaun. This, therefore, demands no special investigation, 
though the fact is one useful to be known to those who may 
have to read old Hindi manuscripts. Thus, the line from 
Chand — 

^jlhi TrPc ^hiT 'nTRj i 

Book XX., 33. 
'^Having worshipped Gauri, haying reverenced Sankara,** 
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must be read ^^pttjiya gauri (not gavari) aankara mandy/* as 
the metre shows. 

Leaying this question, then, as unimportant, and passing oh 
to the insertion of the vowel between the two members of a 
split nexus, we have to endeavour to discover, first, what is the 
rule which determines whether the vowel to be inserted shall 
be a, t, or u; secondly, whether it is possible to insert a long 
vowel, ^ I, or i^ ; and, thirdly, whether the insertion of e, o, 
ai or aUy can ever take place. 

(1.) The most usual proceeding is to insert a. 

Skr. vnH " devotee,* H. ^flHT* and so in all. 

Skr. ^nir " red," H. -^[UTT, T^* io all. 

Skr. i|^« rite,'' H.^iR. 

Skr. ipipf "birth," H. inPR, P. i</., so in all in speaking, though 
written inif. 

Skr. ^[^ « religion," H. \[Km, ditto. 

Skr. J(^ ** endeavour," H. inPTy ditto. 

Skr. 1^ "jewel," H. TJ(^, ditto. 
Especially when r is the last letter of the nexus, as K^^, H. 
^ranrr? and so in all ; Skr. ^Eftli and ^Trt "a yoke," G. ^n\; 
^itH, G. VllTT, P. id. Also when it is the first letter, Wfn = 
01dH.'rC'lj'rf=1T'f>^=^'^j in all except S.; '4a^^ = 

ir^iPTr, H., P. ^iT^= in:w. 

With W as the last member : 

Skr. ^rnrr " pnUse," H. ^nCTf^^ P.» S. id. 
Skr. im " trouble," H. I|ir«> P. ^9B«. 

The use of i is less frequent. Instances are — 

Skr. 5nj " trouble," S. f^llM^ M. f^lire^ ftwt^- 

Skr. ^ " woman," fiff^^> ?• ffli^lb O. fffftj and vulgo (fldbT* 

Also the vulgar M. corruptions f^VmT '* an eclipse,'' for Jlf^; 
fil^ for Hf and its compounds f^nf^j f«i{i«icRo, and nff^*l« 
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Sindhiy however, exiiibits its fondness for i in this partionlar 
also. Thus, we have ft^, ftftfif j f*ncnft> fM4l^ f*rct^> 
fVf^y rnh\f fif^9 for WKi, "rfVRf ^ imfV? IWTKj irttWW, ^t^> 
ftWj HH, and many others. So also Panjabi has ft^lTTPtj 

and the like. In many of these instances the splitting of the 
nexus, and the consequent introduction of a vowel, has had 
the effect of suppressing the vowel following, as in Sindhi 
pityd for pirqfd, for prq/d ; or the following vowel if long is 
shortened, as in piriti for piriti^ for pHti; or weak letters drop 
out, as in pirqfanH for ptrpqfanu, for prayqjana. In the oases 
cited from Panjabi there has been elision as well as insertion, 
for the words must be pronounced jEHra^jE7d/,/nra^6imi,|nr^Aam«; 
so that not only has an i been inserted between the p and r, but 
the final i of the preposition prati has been elided, and in the 
last word the insertion of i is counterbalanced by the elision 
of the a. 

Just as the Sindhi and Panjabi have recourse to their 
fiivourite i, so do Bengali and Oriya to their u (see §§ 32, 33). 
Thus, B. ^f^ irom ^rf^, 0. J^pCT from ^frf . This u is, 
especially in Orissa, pronounced so lightly and softly that to 
a foreigner's ear it is hardly, if at all, audible. Thus, we find 
Sanskrit ^W written in Oriya in three ways, ^qini* vqiei^ 
and igi^di, but it would ordinarily be pronounced in the last 
way of the three. ^j{ is in O. ^f^f^; iiyfnl^ll "a snake- 
catcher " = Skr. flQf Ky where the other ^ languages have 
irfWITT, etc. ^U{\ " heat,'* O. ^3^, here probably owing 
to the labial character of the if, which has been elided. 

(2.) With regard to the insertion of a long vowel, the in- 
stances are very rare, and are only to be looked for in the very 
lowest class of words, which the vulgar have distorted and 
twisted out of all shape. Marathi affords some examples, as 

^^, Skr. ^jfif; f^sr, Skr. f^; W^, Arab, ^l ^^\i 

Skr. ^m W^, Skr. fW; \^H, Pers. ^^jl irftf, Skr. 
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IR, in the sense of "marriage"; flO*, Skr. W^, H. ^T^> 
but Pr. ^f^^j^frV- I have not noticed examples in the 
other languages, and it would seem to be a peculiarity of 
Marathi to lengthen the vowel of final syllables, as we saw 
in §§ 41, 42. It is difficult to fix any rule for the vowel to 
be inserted — ^it is at one time I, at another ii, without any 
special reason derivable from the character of the adjacent 
vowels or consonants. Injugilt and resMm we have, it is true, 
a labial vowel following a labial, and a palatal following a 
palatal, respectively, but no reason is apparent for inserting 
ic in hariisA and I in Ictgin. Probably vulgar caprice, or a habit 
of rhyming with some other word, is to be charged with these 
pecidiarities. That they rest on no intrinsic law of develop- 
ment is perhaps evident from the fact that Aryan and Semitic 
words are alike corrupted. 

In H. ^i[^9 from Skr. ^WT, a similar process may be sup- 
posed to be in operation, but I am disposed to regard this as 
simply an inversion of the letters W and ^. 

(3.) The diphthongs do not ever appear to be inserted 
between two consonants; in fact, their extreme length would 
render such a proceeding almost impossible. 

It results, then, from the above remarks, that diphthongs 
are never inserted ; long vowels very rarely, and then only in 
certain popular corruptions; so that the case rests with the 
three short vowels. It would at first sight seem most consonant 
to the genius of these languages to insert a after gutturals, 
i after palatals, u after labials, or even before letters of those 
organs respectively. Yararuchi, as usual, is here vague, and 
merely strings together a number of instances without any at- 
tempt at making a definite rule. His Siitra iii. 60 is perhaps not 
open to this objection, as it lays down that when two consonants 
forming a nexus suffer disjimction, the former of them having 
no vowel of its own, takes the same vowel as the latter, e.g. 
klishta^kilittAam, ilkhta^riUttham, ratna^zraana (through 
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ratana)^ kripd=ikirid, idmga=8dranga ; but he immediately 
afterwards (iii. 62) gives a list of words in which this rule is 
not observed ; these latter are rather more numerous than the 
former. They are irl=:«>l, Arl=AiH, kritazukirita, kldnia-=z 
kilanto, ikSa^zkileaa, tnldfia=zmildna, etvapna^zsivino, 8paria= 
phariio^ harahaz^harm^ arhaz=ariho, garha=zgariho. 

In the first three of these the rule is so far kept that the 
inserted vowel^ though shorty is of the same organ as the 
following vowely and the same may be said of kileso. In the 
next Sdtra (63) we have k8hmd=zkhamd, 6ldgha=8aldha (though 
sildha is also found), and in S. 65 padmaz=pauma (paduma), 
tanvif laghH,=:tanui, lahuL The labial tn perhaps accounts for 
th6 u in pauma, and in the other two words ; as also in Jid 
for j^d we have merely a solution of the semivowel into its 
corresponding vowel, and not an insertion at aU. 

May it not be that the real solution of the question rests 
in the comparative lightness and heaviness of the vowels them- 
selves P Where the syllables following the divided nexus are 
not of any great length and weight, the natural tendency to 
insert a vowel similar to that borne by the nexus when yet 
undivided can have full play ; but when the following syllables 
are long and heavy, the lightest of all the vowel-soimds is 
preferred, and thus we get kilanto, instead of kalanto, from 
kldnta ; while in iri, Arl, the usual, and so to speak congenial, 
insertion of the % is practicable. The question lies entirely 
between a and i; u \b never used in this respect, unless there 
is some labial influence at work. 

If this be accepted as the law for Prakrit, it may be trans- 
ferred to the modem languages also, due allowance being made 
for the disturbing element of provincial peculiarities, such as 
the fondness of Sindhi for the i sound, and of Bengali and 
Oriya for the ti. The examination of this class of words will 
also be much complicated by the extreme laxity of writing and 
pronunciation, whereby a, t, and ti, become in unaccented 
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syllables so mixed up that it is often hard to tell which is 
reaUy uttered.^ 

§ 46. Elision. 

(1.) The elision of initial Towels, or, as it is called by gram- 
marians, apheeresisy occurs in the case of words which are 
compounded with the prepositions "^ifiT "beyond," ^rt%I "over," 
^ "after," ^R "oflf," Wft "on," ^rfH "towards," ^R "down," 
^ " up," ^^ " below." Although all of these words, except 
abhi, bear the accent on the first syllable in Sanskrit, stiU we 
may justifiably conjecture that the vulgar accentuated them on 
the last syllable. In Greek the corresponding prepositions 
avrly dvd, airS, hrly afufyl, inrS, are all oxytone, and perhaps 
if the Sanskrit prepositions were allowed to stand alone so 
frequently as the .Greek do, they also would show themselves 
to be oxytone; but standing as they do almost always as 
inseparable prefixes to verbs and nouns, they fall imder the 
influence of the tendency to throw the accent as far back as 
possible, which appears to be characteristic of Sanskrit. The 
firequency, however, with which they reject their initial vowel 
is hardly compatible with the supposition that this vowel waS; 
in popular usage at least, strongly accented. 

In classical Sanskrit some examples are found of this re^ 
jection of the initial, especially in the case of ^rf^> such are 
ft, fwnt, t*nfW> ft^, for ^rfx?5 ^rfwrt, etc. ; flfll* for 
^Rlift^; ^for^rf^nrr; ^jr for "m^K (perhaps firom^ + 
^^ + ^ for IIRI), and others. 

By the application of this process to the modem languages^ 

^ Some Tiolent anti-TJidti writen in the north-western proTinoeB, whose zeal ont- 
nmi their knowledge, ascribe this neglect to dirtingoish between the three short 
TOweLs to the introduction of the Arabic character in onr courts. They forget, or 
are possibly not aware, that this oonfiision exists in the writings of the earliest Hindi 
poets to eren a greater extent than it does in modem times, when, owing to the more 
general study of Sanskrit, people are more oarefol about their spelling than they were 
six centuries ago. 
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some very curious etymologies have been brought to light, by 
which several words whose origin has hitherto defied detection 
are successfully affiliated to Sanskrit. Thus : 

Skr. ^Pfmt " inside/' H. ift?PC, B., M., 0. fimf^, G. 

Skr. IRJRf "near," H. "PWIT "to approach," IfftW "a crowd," 
and so in all. 

Skr. Vianr *f anointing,** H. ^ft^RT " to be wet," M. 
fiW^lf, Q. ftW^j S. fW- There is another form of this word 
in most of the languages, whose root terminates in ^9 as H. 
ii^inrr "to be wet," fWRT, fiWtfT "to wet," G. finrj, 
which may perhaps be referred to the passive participle ^IHTli. 
All this group of words may, however, with equal proba- 
bility be derived from ^rfiwN'r, Hf^^ "wetting," by elision 
of the sibilant. In either case there is no doubt about the abhi. 
Another strangely contracted and corrupted set of words is 
H. 'yriTf and ^umi " to extinguish a light," with their 
respective neuters ^n^ii and ^UTT " to be extinguished." 
These are derived from Skr. ^RJ^lRffir. In Saptas. 266 
occurs the form ^W^hwfhtC = Skr. H^%l|frWT) with a varia 
lectio ahhvuttaattie (read abbhP), from which, by rejection of the 
initial a, and a very anomalous absorption of the bh, we get a 
root g"n«i*, whence 'yfRT* The parallel form ^IJTfT is ex- 
plainable on the supposition that in some other dialect of 
Prakrit the double "W was elided and they aspirated. Anyhow, 
thepe words exhibit considerable irregularity, and have conse- 
quently been hitherto reckoned as Desajas. In M., B., and 0., 
the word is ^TlTf with the lenis /. Perhaps the aspirate in H. 
arose from the existence of the word ^IJTfT "to explain" (^jV)j 
with which it was confounded by the vulgar. The S. f'TOTf^, 
^W.^' A^<1 f^nnvn|> are still ftirther modifications, the second 
of which appears to be from ^3%3f , without the abAi. 

Skr. ^«W^ "overlooking," H. UtVfT "to peep," G., P. id., 
B. ^t'lW. 
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This derivation rests upon the fact, to be demonstrated in 
Chapter lY., that ^ passes into 1|. From this consideration 
it may be deduced that a great number of words beginning 
with 1|, which some writers put down wholesale as non- Aryan 
or Desaja, are really developed from Sanskrit words beginning 
with adhi, or before a vowel^ adhy; thus, UTflT "to sweep/* 
in all but B. and 0., which have Ul^, is for II^H^ (compare 
•fi^^ii for HTTTTj WrWIT for «WrnfT = ^^lRni), softened from 
IJCTfT, a trace of which stage remains in B. Ijfef* The 
Sanskrit original appears to be ^rf^, with the causal form of 
^ra "to go/' so that l|U|d<|ini would mean "I cause to pass 
over'* (a broom or brush understood). So the obscure word 
nO^i "a window/' is probably for IJirran, from ^rf%l "above/' 
and W^ "to see"; windows in the East being always high up in 
the wall. UtT "a mat-covering/' and Ift^TT "to cover/' are 
from Skr. txHTHf, fix>m ^(MW, where an inversion has taken 
place, giving VTfft ; the word occurs in all but S. The above 
examples have been adduced because they seem tolerably well 
supported. The rule may, however, be pushed too far, and 
care must be taken lest examples in which 1| is, as is often the 
case, derived from a Skr. ^, through ^, be mixed up with 
those under this head. 

^Rft gives several well-proved cases, of which the following 
is one : Skr. ftfU (^ift) " clothed," Pr. f^HITO^, 0. (mW^ITj 
B. fMp«i<J " to clothe " ; the cognate words in the other lan- 
guages are derived from another part of the verb, ftTft (the 
verb is T|[ with ^Rft), by inversion; thus, H. ^ffWT for 
fM*lf«ll, P. id.; but H. has also a form MTi\TT, which is 
followed by S. Mf <^ and G. ^T^^ . This is, I think, entirely 
a different word, and comes from h(\^i^, by the usual process 
of resolving the ^ into ^, so that we get mF^^I'I, whence by 
inversion "RffTTfT " to clothe." This verb having a causal 
form, a neuter form M(i\«n was, as usual, created in the 
sense of "to be clothed/' "to wear clothes/' 

TOL. I. 12 
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^Rft "alone," becomes in Pr. Pi, and in H. ^, meaning 
" also," " even," where there is probably an emphatic ff added, 
so thatf^lff =ift- 

^9^ loses its initial in Panjabi, and appears under the form of 
^ or ^, as the sign of the accusative case. 

The case of ^PT is rendered difj^cult by its close similarity to 
f^; ^Vf^; and ^IR. The /? of the two last is so constantly softened 
to ^ ; while the distinction, on the other hand, between ^ and 
l| is in all but M., G., S., and P. so entirely ignored, and in 
them even, through ignorance, so frequently misplaced, that 
in the case of words beginning with ^ or W we cannot tell 
whether they have sprung &om opt, ara, or apa. With regard 
to 9f, the carelessness in the employment of the short vowels 
adds an element of difficulty; thus, Chand uses «i«tti«n "to 
blow," or "expand" (of a flower), which, however, is from 
finwfj not ^R*; so also ^^mi "to declare," " expound,'* 
is from ftwrt, not ^R*.^ Genuine cases of the use of this 
preposition are the following: Skr. H^^llli "rescuing," H. 
W^rtfT, M. fl^lftiif, B. WTTPf, 0. inrn[Wr, etc.; ^wwrt 
" abode," H. ISH, G. iwrflret, M. ^raPT. In the 
former case tr has been treated as W, and passed by the natural 
process into ^ (see Chapter lY., § 85). It might be thought 
that as the preppsitions mentioned above have all separate 
well-defined meanings, and vary the orignal idea of the verb 
according to those meanings, there would be no difficulty in de- 
termining by this test which of the prepositions was the parent 
of the modem word. But unfortunately so many metaphorical 
and secondary senses have crept into use that this method of 
fixing the derivation becomes quite impossible ; and as the gap 
in the history of our languages prevents us from tracing the 
gradual alteration in the sense of words, any effort to settle 
this difficult and obscure point would be at present premature 
and imsuccessful. 

^ See alio { 36, where non-initial ava ii contracted into o. 
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Elision of ^ in ^ may be illustrated by the case of ^OTPre 
" seated,'* which becomes in Prakrit ^Rlf'Igt, and ^q^gi, 
whence H. WSl "seated**; from this word has been formed 
a verb «ld«ii "to seat oneself.**^ In those languages which 
admit oi the formation of different parts of the verb from the 
corresponding tenses of the Sanskrit a double form exists. 
Thus, G. ^1J5 fronts ^^* but p.p. %3t from fW, where the 
^ may have been entirely rejected, or the two ^ absorbed into 
one ^. Similarly, S. Pi^^^ p.p. ^rat* to which may be added 
Kashmiri (q^f^ the past tense of which is not given in the 
meagre article from wjiich I have taken it. In some rustic 
dialects of Hindi a form %Hm may be heard which is = ^'HC^ 
=^OT^1I^. ^ in ^ is elided in Skr. ^8K "belch,*' H. ^^TTTj 
P., S., G. id., where M., B., and O. make Irtf^ j %^rnc> and %^ j 
respectively. I am not quite satisfied with this derivation, 
as udg&ra also means "spitting," in which sense it becomes 
^TTTj ^tTlT, and the like; perhaps >«qn\ and its fellows 
may be mere onomatopoetic words, or even non- Aryan. 

Elision of the initial ^ occurs also in the following words : 

Skr. ^rC^ " * well-wheel," H. T^Zj M. <^f[ |^, O.*^. 

Skr. ^TT^ "forest," Pr. '^, Old H. t^, H. T^if S. f^, f^, 
G., M. XTf • 

Skr. ^V^Cfli^ " elbow," M. '^^t " a shove with the elbow," *^^ " to 
elbow." 

Skr. ^IRf^ " linseed," Eastern H. iSWtj B. fwift'* O. Tf?^^. 

Skr. ^nm "a cake," H. ^, ^mCT, M., O. lU 

> Not, as is generally stated, '^ to tit" ; the difference is that the H. word baifhnA 
expresses the act of passing from a standing or lying into a sitting postore ; thns, 
"Sit down!" or "Take a seat!" is ^ihy hut "He sat there all day" is Ifff 
f7lf i{^ WZ\ T^9 not ^ZT9 baifhd rahnd means t^ remain sitting, or, 
as we nse the word, " to sit" The same distinetion prsTails in all the langoages 
where this word occurs. 
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Instances of 1[ are hardly to be expected. I have not noticed 
any. Yery few words begin with this letter in Sanskrit, and 
those that do are short words with the accent on the first syl- 
lable, so that elision is not likely to occur. The words jfil and 
T^ lose their first letter in some Prakrit works, and become Ui 
and fwi or wia, but neither of them are in use in the modem 
languages. The S. words f^ and f^ given above may 
possibly be derived from S. 1[f^, instead of from W^^9 
though I prefer the latter, looking upon the t as another in- 
stance of the preference of S. for that sound. 

Instances of ^: 

Skr. ^^If^ "fig-tree," B. ^pj^, O. ^IJ^t^. 

Skr. 4«i!ll ''fiame," H. ^RTT ^'barning grass,** though some would 
derive this from Skr. wt^ ''to shine;" and even if it be not so, it b 
rather an inversion than elision. 

H is elided in lITXgi "castor-oil tree," H. "^^j here again we 
have a case of inversion. 

(2.) Medial vowels do not often appear to suffer elision 
singly. That is to say, a vowel alone seldom disappears ; when 
it is elided, it is almost always in consequence of the consonant 
to which it is attached going out, and this class of cases will be 
more appropriately considered under the head of consonantal 
elision. Perhaps this fact is due to the peculiar structure of 
Sanskrit words; in which two vowels cannot come together 
without the intervention of a consonant. In Latin, where two 
vowels frequently occur together, the dropping of one of them 
becomes possible ; thus, meos, tuos, 8U08y become in Spanish mis, 
tu8y 8U8, when they precede a substantive, as in mis amigo8z=. 
meo8 amieo8 ; but where they stand alone the double vowel is 
retained : thus they say 8u padre y sus h€rmano8z=:8uum patrem 
et 8U08 germanos, " his father and his brothers " ; but Aermano 
nienor mio^germanus minor meus, *'mf/ younger brother" ; esta 
albarda es mia, "this saddle is mine" with emphasis on the 
pronoun. The French drops the first vowel in the singular. 
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making mon=zfneum, maz^mea, but the second in the plural mes 
=:fneo8, meas. This instance shows that the force of the accent 
alone preserves the second vowel in Spanish, but not in French, 
and leads to the explanation of a frequently recurring case in 
Hindi, which amounts to a regular law of the language, namely, 
that in the formation of the infinitive from the Sanskrit noun 
in -anam, the short a of the penultimate invariably drops out ; 
thus, from kdranam^ maranam^ rdhanam, come kamd, mdmdy 
rahnd. Here the accent in Sanskrit is on the root syllables 
kar^ mdr, etc. ; and as the final -am gets changed, by a process 
to be explained hereafter/ eventually into d, the weight of the 
two syllables on either side of it — ^the one by virtue of its 
accent, the other by its length — fairly crush out the middle d, 
which is both short and unaccented. This elision is also 
common in Panjabi, but not entirely so in the other languages' 
where the a is sounded, though so rapidly as to be almost im- 
perceptible to European ears. 

The same takes place in Hindi occasionally in cases where 
the final a of a Sanskrit word is lengthened to 4 ; thus, from 
jj^ durhala comes H. ^^m duhld^ not dubald; or where a 
heavy termination has taken the place of a light one, as from 
Pl^fl, vidyuf, H. f^^lift bijli, not, as in some other languages, 
bifulif or bi/alL 

(3.) Cases of elision of a final vowel are very common. The 
final short (! of all Sanskrit words is elided unless it bears the 
accent, in which case it is generally lengthened to 4 in HindL 
(See § 20.) 

Other elisions of final vowels depend upon the rules of 
formation of the base of nouns, and are structural rather than 
phonetic. The rule holds good of t and u as well as of a. All 
three vowels are commonly dropped when final and unaccented, 
and the modem languages in a great majority of instances 

make their nouns to end in a consonant. Thus : 

• 

Skr. TlAift " pakar-tree,'' H. irnTf • 
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Skr. unr " arm," H. ^ff . 

Skr. f^nrf^ "misfortune," H. fifinT. 

8kr. i^tfjH " pewoD,* H. flfm- 

Hindi and Panjabi adhere to this rale firmly; the other 
languages admit of some exceptions, which will be discussed 
in their proper place. It must be remembered that in all the 
languages except B. and 0. words are often written with two 
separate consonants instead of a nexus, as in the case of f^^Jlj 
which would be more accurately written f^Wfrt, but this is 
mere carelessness, and will not mislead any one who has heard 
the knguage spoken. 

The final vowel, together with the consonant which precedes 
it, and sometimes even the vowel preceding that again, is elided 
in the case of words ending in a^a. 

Thus, Skr. IITIRI ''abode/' becomes ^VT^ in compounds, as H. 
^ti\i^ = Skr. ^I^TTWil " father-in-law's house " ; fiPTW 
" whore/' = Skr. ^iVWTira- More frequently, however, dlaya 
becomes did ; the y passes into v and u, and is finally elided : 
the first a being lengthened, as in f^TWT? fiprWTj ffHTWC, 
^rtrWTj mHi^i^i, for ^4^l^tf9 fll^lMl^j ff^flfl^l, ^VfTlRI? 

Other instances are : 

Skr. ^IRT " bracelet," H. WW , M. ^RB, G. W., P. was , 8. ^, O. irftr . 
Skr. ^nww "refuge," H. WJWTT. 8. iRRn;, ^ITftpfT, M. IJWT, 

G. wiraft- 

Final d is elided in many Sanskrit feminines, as — 

Skr. fifjfT "sleep," H. ^f;^, M. ^f;^, iftn, P. ^f;^, 8. fif^. 

Skr. ynn "viDe," H. ^p^T, P. trf., S. ^TOf. 

Skr. ;^ « a grass," H. J^, B., O. ^, ^. 

Skr. IfraX " shadow," H*. ijf, P. id., S. ^flj ^. 

Skr. M^WI "examination," H. 7*^9 > and so in aU. 

Skr. wnlr " speech," H. IHW, G., P. irf., s! infn- 
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Skr. ir^ ''rein," H. IfR, and so in all. 
Bkr. f^IXT '' tongae,'' H. ^9lt^, and so In all. 
Final I is also elided in the feminines in 1^? as — 
Skr. Wf^ "pregrnant,'' H. nfilir, P. ^9lSn, ^(Vf(^y 0- TWW^ 
M. id., B. Jllfiiq, vnlgo IfW. 

Skr. Kffwifi " sister,*' H. ^fflf (see §. 53). 

Numerous feminines of trades are formed in tliis manner, 
even in cases where it would be hard to find the termination ini 
in Sanskrit ; thus : 

H. vyfipf " washerwoman," firom Vt^ " washerman.'* 
H. ^4|if\l| '* shoemaker-woman," from ^TTfT^ " shoemaker." 
H. ^ftfTfr'f " goldsmith's wife," from ^ftflT " goldsmith." 
Sindhi does not entirely elide the 1^, but shortens it to 1C* 
M. lengthens the first % (see § 41). The other languages elide 
the 1 entirely, except of course in Tatsamas. Final ii is not 
very conmion in Sanskrit, and where it occurs it does not suffer 
elision like the other long Towels, — at least, no instances have 
come to my notice. Such words as IJ^" earth,'* ^" eyebrow," 
being monosyllables, are from their nature incapable of elision. 
In the case of ^I^ there are H. mf, B. ^^, M. 'W, G. VW> 
P. WtV, S. ^rer, 0. ^nr, where the u is retained, though in some 
languages in a shortened form. In most, however, the word is 
pronounced more like boh, or bohit, 

E is elided in a class of words derived from locatives in 
Sanskrit, and which are used adverbially by the modems. 
Thus: 

8kr. Tipll "beside," H. TJ[[^, P. id., but on the contrary M. qifff^ 
ITpfflf (which are independent Marathi formations from a noan JPi^, and 
therefore post-Sanskritic), G. and 8. irHBT* 

Skr. flRi^ "near," H. firas, and so in all. It is to be observed, 
however, that these words may after all come from the nominative flf^lS* 
of the 8kr. acyective. 
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Skr. IVHTlfrT '' within," H. if^TTT (^^ ^^^ '• ^^ ^^ section). 
Skr. ^ ''with," H.^, P.»G. id., 8. ^,batM.^, and O.^. 
Skr. lft% " bdow,'* M. ift^, B., O. id., but aU the rest ^^. 
' Skr. 7f% "beneath," M. 7fir» 7V95> O. id., O. TfdSf hut also 7^$ 

§ 47. It remains to point out the treatment of vowels which 
are brought into contact by the elision of an intervening con- 
sonant, a practice which is extremely frequent in the Prakrits. 
Yararuchi is^ as usual, unsystematic on this point. The text 
from which Oowell has edited his work is confessedly corrupt, 
so that there are unusual difficulties in the way. The general 
rule may, however, be laid down that the two vowels are 
allowed to stand in contact without undergoing the process 
of Sandhi. Thus : 

Skr. <|4li|M^| " bank of Jamnft," Pr. ^f^lfint or ITSHTPV^* 
Skr. «|^JMY^^ " current of a river," Pr. ^nC^^^Tt^ or Hli^'Hl- 
Skr. ^ilQ^y a tree so called, Pr. ip^^T^ or ^IQ^I^. 

Here the long vowel of the Sanskrit is sometimes shortened, 
but we cannot build any theory on this fact because so much 
of Prakrit literature is in verse that changes in quantity are in 
a majority of instances merely made metri gratid. Yararuchi's 
instances are taken from compound words only, but a large 
number may be adduced from other sources, where elision has 
taken place in a simple uncompounded word, and where in 
consequence the influence of the laws of euphony might be 
expected to be more apparent* In the following list the order 
of the vowels is followed throughout. 

(1.) a + a. Pr. kadaa, kaamba, gaana, jaalachhi, paa, paavi, 
for Skr. katqka^ kadamba, gagana^ jayalakshmi, pada, padavi. 

(2.) a + d. Pr. adla, padvai^ lad^ hadsdi; for Skr. akdla, 
prqjdpati, laid, hatdidj/d. 
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(3.) a + f. Pr. kdiy gat, jdiy pdirikka, mdird ; Skr. ham^ gati, 
yadiy pratirikta, madirdf and in the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
tense parasmaipada of all verbs. 

(4.) a + I. Pr. nai, paim, bhaavaU 9ai, Pawai ; Skr. nodi, 
pradipay bhagavati, sati^ P&rvatt 

(5.) a + u. Pr. chaiydmdy paura, tnaiila, laii; Skr. chaturyA- 
md, praehuray makuUiy laghu; and derivatives of chattirz=chau, 
nniversally. 

(6.) a + iL. Pr. tnaAha, maiira ; Skr. mayiLkha^ may&ra. 

(7.) a + e, Pr. kae, jae^ vachhae, tanudae ; Skr. krite (through 
kade)f jagaii, vrqfaie (?), tanukdyate ; and in 3rd pers. sing, 
present of dtmanepada and passive verbs in general. 

(8.) a + 0. Pr. uao, goo, paosa, paohara; Skr. udakahy gqjaJiy 
pradosha^ payodhara. 

(9.) d + a. Pr. dara, dava^ kda^ gddi, chhda ; Skr. ddara^ 
dtapa^ kdka, gdyati^ chhdya^ at the end of a compound. 

(10.) d + 4. Pr. ddaa, chhddjdd; Skr. dkdia^ chhdyd^ jdyd. 

(11.) 4 + ». Pr. dhijdiy Jdi, jampidi ; Skr. abhijdti, jdti^ 
jalpitdnu 

(12.) 4 + I. Pr. gdl, rdi ; Skr. gdvi, rdjl. 

(13.) 4 + ^* Pf • A% ^i^ / dyusy dkula. 

(14.) d + e. Pr. vdei, Idei, pahiqfdde ; Skr. vddayaii, Idgch 
yoH, pathikqjdydydh. The forms de and di are extensively 
employed instead of the Sanskrit forms ayd^ dyai, and 4y4^ of 
the instrumental, dative, and genitive of feminine nouns in 4. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
long array of vowel combinations possible in Prakrit. From 
the above instances it will be dear to the reader that any two 
vowels may thus be brought into contact without being forced 
to combine according to the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi. In 
looking over the above list it will be noticed that the com- 
binations in which a short vowel precedes a long one are rarer 
than those in which the long vowel holds the first place. This 
leads to a second rule of Yararuchi's, namely, that one of two 
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vowels 80 brought into contact may be elided, in which case, 
when a nexus follows, the elided yowel is always the first, 
and never the second. Thus, he gives as illustrations certain 
alternative forms, in one of which elision occurs, in the other 
both vowels are retained. Thus : 

8kr. '^Ifl^fl^ '' royal hmUy/* Pr. rdaUlam or rdUlam. 

Skr. ITirnl "half of thee," Pr. tuhaddham or iuhaaddkam. 

Skr. Hirnf " half of me,'' Pr. mahaddham or mahaaddkam. 

Skr. MI^M^^ ** fiilling at the feet," Pr. pdvadofuim or pdavadafuun. 

Skr. ^nrnx *' potter,*' Pr. kumbhdro or kumbhailro. 

In these instances it is naturally the long vowel which is 
retained, whether it precede or follow. Such elision is, how- 
ever, rare in Prakrit, which does not as a rule shrink from the 
juxtaposition of any number of vowels. Three vowels occur, 
for instance, in vdai, dridi, chorid^i, lihiae, bUdie^ piaama, uaa^ 
mdud, and many other words ; and even four vowels are not 
uncommon, as in pasdtde, tanudat, tanudae, though from the 
nature of the case these are less frequent than the others. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point in order to bring 
out in fuller relief the peculiarities of Prakrit in this respect, 
and in order to show that the modem languages do not follow 
the lead of the Prakrits in every detail It is a mistake to 

* 

suppose that the living vernaculars are merely further develop- 
ments of Prakrit, formed on the same principles and carrying 
out the same laws. On the contrary, in post-Prakritic periods 
many new principles, some of them quite opposed to those in 
vogue in Prakrit, have been introduced, and have largely 
influenced the common speech. In this very particular of the 
hiatus there is much divergence from Prakrit rules. I do not 
say that the modem languages in ai\y way abhor the hiatus — 
far from it; but in respect of that particular form of hiatus 
which arises from, the elision of a consonant, they do not 
generally leave the two vowels side by side without further 
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euphonio changes. These changes do not, it is tme, reg^olarly 
follow the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi in all cases, though they 
not nnfrequently do so, but a change or amalgamation of some 
sort does in the majority of instances take place. 

As a general role for the modem languages the following 
may serve : 

a. When the two vowels are homogeneous, they coalesce with 
the corresponding Gu^ or Yriddhi vowel. 

/9. When they are heterogeneous, they either remain side by 
side, or are separated by an interposed consonant. 

By '' homogeneous vowels'' are meant such as in Sanskrit are 
capable of combining, as a + i^ a + u; by *' heterogeneous,'' 
such as will not combine, as « + a, i + u; the former combine 
into € and o, but the latter will not combine; the first of the 
two is hardened into its semivowel, as pa, yu* 

In the first of these two rules the Sanskrit system is by no 
means regularly fdlowed; thus, makula becomes Pr. maUla, 
and should in H. consequently become by coalition of the 
vowels mol lltw ; it does, however, become maul iftw* 

The subject is treated as regards the consonants in Chapter 
m., § 53 (3.), and numerous examples will be found there. 
The following may be noticed as illustrations of the above 
rules: 

a. nakula, Pr. naulo, G. no%ti», S. noru. Here the other 
languages insert an e, as H. newal, B. neuly and this e 
being dissimilar to the u which follows cannot coalesce 
with it. 
bhaginiy Pr. bhaini^ P. bhain^ S. bhenu. 
iatcL, Pr. MO, H. mu (through a shortened form Bau ^9^)* 
gh&ta^ Pr. gh&o, H. gMu. 
fi. pitd, Pr. pid, H. piu. 
sdchi, Pr. M, H. M. 

pipAad, H. piyd%d ; insertion of y to prevent the hiatus. 
hoMla^ Pr. hdilo, H. iotV, but G. hoyal, 0. koyil. 
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Sometimes an irregular process occurs, as where from ^^•'i 
we get H. and P. ^fVT, through Pr. ^^N. Here t« + a are 
heterogeneous, and could not coalesce; the result, ati, must have 
arisen from inverting the vowels of the Pr. form, and saying 
saundha, instead of mandM. 

A short vowel following a long one is generally dropped 
altogether, as in dUnd for dMnd, Skr. dwiguna; rond for roand, 
Skr. rodanam. In the case of verbs like rond the process is 
facilitated by the ease with which the penultimate a in nouns 
of the form rodanam goes out, owing to its position following 
an accented and generally gu^atized syllable. 

Many irregularities must of course be looked for in a process 
like this, where the modem languages have in a great measure 
abandoned the earlier phonetic rules and followed the changes 
incidental to a wide use of this class of words by the common 
people. As a provisional rule, however, and as one which 
appears to point in the right direction for future more extensive 
inquiry, that above given will I hope prove correct. 

There is not much, after all, as far as investigations have yet 
been made, either very striking or very important in the con- 
sideration of vowel changes. The principal interest of the 
phonetics of the Indian languages is to be found in the 
consonantal changes, to which I now proceed. 
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§ 48. By single consonants are implied those consonants 
which stand alone in a word, and which being in a measure 
unsupported are subjected to many and various changes. These 
changes may conveniently be considered under two classes. 
First, those whose operation varies with the position of the 
letter in a word, which are therefore called positional changes ; 
and, secondly, those whose operation is not influenced by posi- 
tion, and which, being chiefly changes from one organ of speech 
to another, will be called organic changes. 

Both classes are sometimes seen in activity in the same word, 
and their influences are very conflicting and confusing, but 
there is as a rule much uniformity in the way in which the 
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whole seyen languages undergo positional changes ; while in 
the case of organic changes, on the- other hand, the individual 
peculiarities of the several languages stand out in strong relief. 
Positional changes are more universal in their application, 
organic ones more restricted to special instances; the former 
are based upon general principles, the latter on the various and 
sometimes irregular developments of provincial pronunciation. 

§ 49. Positional changes follow the general principle which 
rules all the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
which has been .thus concisely stated by Ghimm : '^ Initial 
consonants retain the grade of each organ in the purest and 
truest way, medial consonants have a tendency to soften, finals 
to harden.'' ^ By the expression '* grade " must be understood 
the two classes of tenues and mediae ; and it is thus laid down 
as a rule that tenues k^ jo, t, etc., in the middle of a word have 
a tendency to soften into their corresponding mediae g^ b, d; 
while medial ^, 6, d^ at the end of a word have a propensity to 
harden into k^ p, t. In the Indian lang^uages the rule holds 
good in the main, and although a great variety of modifica- 
tions is observable, they can all be traced by careful examination 
to the operation of this law, either in the exact method stated 
above, or in the still more advanced developments of it. 

Initial consonants remain undisturbed, whether in Tatsamas 
or Tadbhavas. 

a. In Tatsamas, as ^OTW, ^RT, ^fHV^ f^rfT* '•N?ITj ^^*I, 
^ft^9 ^J3^j TR, ^j fti^\, ^ff^, fTT* Here are instances 
of tenues, mediae, semivowels, nasals, sibilants, and Y. In fact, 
from the very nature of Tatsamas, which are words in their 

1 OfchiehU d, IhuUcihm Sprache^ toL i., p. 261, << Anlaut halt die stofen jedet 
organi am reinsten vnd treosten, inlaut ist gendgt et sa erwnchen, aualant sa 
erharten." We have unfortunately no eqoiyalentf for mtlautf mlaut, or autlthU, 
These wordi, meaning on-aound, in-sound, and out-sound, respectiyelj, are also 
appUed to Towels, hut in the passage quoted only oonsonants are refiorred to. 
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pure Sanskrit fonn, it follows that no chatige can have taken 
place, otherwise they would cease to be Tatsamas. 

13. In Tadbhavas, as ^WT^I'^ 'friV, 'it^'r, ^H^y fn^^i* %T, 
'tTTj ^> TtWTj ^tf J ^^Jb 'W^9 from ^iZTf 9 ^R^> Wtf^, 
^1^9 TWHy ^(f^y W^y ^ffej O^^J* ^^9 '^^^ f^^ whcro, in 
spite of violent changes in the interior of the word, the initial 
letter remains unaltered. A very large number of these words 
may be found in every page of the dictionaries of these lan- 
guages. When initial changes do occur, they are generally 
found to be due to some organic disturbance in the body of the 
word, which has exercised a retrospective influence on the 
initial letter. Such changes are, however, altogether excep- 
tional, and comparatively few in number. The most prominent 
and common of them will be noticed below. To be omitted 
from the present section, however, are all those words which in 
Sanskrit begin with ^ and V* The former generally appear 
with an initial ^, the latter with ^ or 7. The aspiration is 
due to the influence of the sibilant, and, as we are here con- 
sidering single consonants only, this process does not fall within 
our present subject. 

There are, however, instances where the sibilant forms the 
first member of a nexus in the middle of a word, and in going 
out has affected, not only the letter to which it was joined, but 
also the initiaL Thus, Skr. 'J'T "flower," becomes in Pr. yi> 
but in Old H. ^ini, and finally giTf or i|q. Skr. I'^jft "civet," 
S. ^9^^ ; Skr. TT^ " vapour," H. ^TPi, and the same in P., B., 
and 0., where both letters are aspirated. The form WPt 
also occurs in B. and H., and in S., G., and M. it is the only 
form in use. The Skr. ^I^"a scab," is perhaps the origin 
of H. Wn "itch "; also ^f^Wu "a diminutive," where there has 
been epenthesis of ti, as described in § 34 ; S. m^V, M. vN^ 
"to scratch," B. ^. Skr. fjl "a well," is S. ^ and ^; 
Skr. f^ "safiron,"=S. ^#^; Skr. *ir "cough," H., P., 
and 8. ^t€\} ^ThRT* VNU|* 
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In some cases an aspirate in the middle of a word is thrown 
back to the initial and amalgamates with it^ as Skr. ^ ^' house/' 
original form ^, still preserved in Kashmiri ^f . This 
becomes in all the modem languages ^* 

Skr. ^ffllT ** daughter/' becomes in Pali f^WT and ^fVlT^> 
and even in Skr. a form ^^ is in use. The word is oxytone, 
and the coalition of the two short toneless syllables into one is 
therefore natural Pr. ^^, ^^, H. ^, ^itm, P., G. id., 
S. f^, fv^, B. ^, 0. t^^ fjhio) ; the two last forms have 
arisen from the close connexion between jh and dh, which, 
especially when followed by a palatal vowel or semivowel, is 
very frequent. To the parallel connexion between ^ and i^ 
may be ascribed the isolated H. form ^ITTT^, Skr. WRTIfT 
"son-in-law/' where all the other languages have ^, as M. 
^i«nn, B. ^irrt^, 0. ^^fff and Writ> G. ^'Wrt, S. ^flT?t.^ 

The Skr. T^^ "the Jack-tree/' becomes in Pr. 'qmNft, H. 
VK^y but in this case it may be assumed that in Skr. also the 
original form was Himti, derived from "QilT '^ the expanded hood 
of the cobra/' to which the leaves of this tree bear a close 
resemblance. Sindhi has l}^ and ii«i^, from Skr. ^nm, in 
which irregularity it stands alone, unless the name of the 
Panjab town Jhang be derived from the same, which is highly 
probable, as it stands in the centre of a vast desert. 

Skr. ^tff^ *' buffalo," becomes H. ^t¥T, fem. ^^T, G. *5t^, 
B. *nt^, O. if^. In many parts of Hindustan ^|^ is com- 
monly used. M. has only '^, while P. preserves the initial 
^ in ^i^; so also does S. in ^rtj and'^lff . The form in if 
has of course arisen from a corruption of ^. The reverse 
of this process is seen in M. •^uiuf , from Skr. i^ " to speak '^ ; 
similar to it is Pr. ^T^ " remembrance," for fT^, from W^ • 

In Prakrit writings changes of initial consonants are more 

^ The Hindi word Ib borrowed immediately from the Persian jL«^j, which ac- 
counts for the change; Skr. ^ often becomes in Persian through an intermediate J . 
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common. The total rejeotion of an initial consonant occurs 
with frequency. Especially is this the case in the effeminate 
dialect of the Saptasataka, where, however, it must be noted 
that the examples given by Weber, tnuhaandaz=ztnukhachandra, 
kudummitthizzzkutumbakrishtL nahaalaziinabhastaia, are not cases 
in point, inasmuch as the words cfuindra, krishti, siala, being 
the last members of a compound, their initial letter is no longer 
an initial, but. becomes subject to the laws which rule medial 
letters. The supposition that the Prakrit root achh is from 
gachh (gam}y by rejection of the initial, is directly opposed to 
Yararuchi, who explains it by as. In all the passages where 
this word occurs the context requires that it should be trans- 
lated by " stay," " remain," " stop," — ^precisely the reverse of 
the idea of gachh. The modem languages exhibit two forms 
of the substantive verb, or perhaps two separate verbs : 'V^ 
and 'W^y the latter of which seems to point to ^n. Bat 
reserving the discussion of this question to a more suitable 
place, the Magadhi of the Jains, as well as the language of 
the Saptasataka, presents instances of rejection of initial con- 
sonants; thus, a=cha, uno^zpunar^ ddham=zgddhamj aund=: 
cfuifur, and the like. This process is absolutely unknown in 
the modem languages, and it may be doubted whether it was 
ever really in vog^e even in Prakrit beyond the limits of 
Uterary composition. 

The softening of initial tenues into medisB, or, in the case of 
the labials, into the semivowels, is found to occur in instances 
where the modem languages retain the letter in its original 
Sanskrit grade. Thus vai=pati, vad=zpada, vandu=zpdnduy 
vatta =patra, vaddd =patdkd. The process appears to have 
been almost confined to ^, a letter which, as we shall frequently 
see in this chapter, is peculiarly weak and liable to change. 

On the whole, however, Grimm's law is observed faithfully, 
and the instances where it is not followed may be regarded as 
exceptions, in each case of which some special reason exists for 
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the change ; and it may be further observed that the modem 
languages in no single well-authenticated case follow the 
Prakrit custom of entirely rejecting the initial or softening 
it into its corresponding media. 

§ 60. It is in medial consonants that the greatest yariety 
of change takes place. They are either retained unaltered^ or 
weakened into softer sounds, tenues to mediee, piediaa to semi- 
vowels and vowels, or they disappear altogether. In the latter 
instance the consonant sometimes carries away with it the 
following, and sometimes even the preceding, vowel, so that a 
whole syllable disappears. 

In Prakrit it is stated that there are instances of hardening 
of medial consonants. This is so opposed to all analogy, and 
so unsupported by the example of the modem languages, that 
it may be as well to examine the instances adduced before pro- 
ceeding to inquire into the three regular processes mentioned 
above. 

Weber expresses himself as doubtful whether the instances 
of hardening found in the Bhagavati be really genuine, or 
mere errors of the writer of the manuscript. The instances are 
jatiznyadi and a whole series of words in which it is dimly and 
indistinctly conjectured that the corruption of a certain Sanskrit 
word would have produced a media, whereas it is found in the 
text with a tenuis. These are not decisive proofs ; though 
ingenious, they are based upon conjecture. Jafiznyadi is the 
only bond fide instance, and that appears to be an error of the 
scribe, who has a partiality for t^ and sticks it in where it has. 
no right to be. In Saptasataka, too, there are only conjectures ; 
as dhakkei for sthagayati, where the modem Vt^IRT and Hl^STI 
"to cover," seem rather to point to a separate root. It does 
not follow, because a Prakrit word is interpreted in Sanskrit by 
a somewhat similar word, that it should be connected therewith: 
lukka is supposed to be either for lagna or f/tikta, but there is a 
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root luk which will answer the purpose better than either. 
From Vararuchi are quoted mchchai for vrqft/ati^ ruchchdi for 
rudj/eUe, chakkh for ydkah fjaksh). These are also yague^ and 
the affiliation of the Prakrit words is not certain. Fpon the 
whole^ then, it appears that there are only a few instances of 
this process, and the majority of those few are doubtful, so that 
no rule can be founded on them. The analogy of the languages 
is against it ; and where the manuscripts are so carelessly 
written, and the forms of some of the letters dijSer so much 
from those in use in printed works as to mislead the reader, 
it is safer to suppose a mistake in writing than a systematic 
yiolation of analogy.^ 

§ 61. (1.) Proceeding then to the first class in which a single 
letter is retained unaltered, we find that ^ is the most tenacious 
of all the tenues. We find ^^ ? T^y ^^> ^^ft^j ^fft^j ^n^> 
%^nfj Xf^, in the modem languages, though in Prakrit they 
all lose the ^. Thus, radnam appears for rachanam, though it 
also represents radanam, or even ratna. The confusion intro- 
duced into Prakrit by this omission of consonants renders it 
very difficult to believe that these dialects were ever really 
spoken languages. 

Vararuchi's rule (ii. 2) is to the effect that the lenes of the 
four organs, excluding the cerebrals, are elided : but Bh&maha's 
comment infers from the use of the word prdt/as, or "generally," 
that where euphony is satisfied there need be no elision, and he 
adduces the following words in proof of his inference : sukusa* 
mamy piagamanam^ sachdvam, avqfalam, atulam, ddaro, apdro, 
qfaso, savahumdnam, for sakusuma, priyagamana^ sachdpa^ apqfala, 

^ Eren if it be conceded that the instances quoted are real cases of hardening, it 
mnst at the same time be admitted that they are too few to establish a rale, and the 
discussion of them has therefore been shortened in this work, which, as before men- 
tioned, deals only with Prakrit as a secondary subject in so far as it throws some, 
though often a confused and misleading, light on the modem languages. 
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atula^ ddara, apdra^ ayaias, aabahumdna. But all these words 
are compounds, and it is observable that there is much irregu- 
larity in their case. Sometimes the first consonant of the latter 
part of a compound is treated as though still an initial, and 
escapes elision ; while in other cases it is treated as no longer 
an initial, but a medial, and is elided accordingly. The decision 
seems to depend on the degree of amalgamation attained by the 
two elements of the compound ; in a word which is well known 
and frequently used the consonant is elided, showing that 
though a compound it had got to be treated as a single word ; 
but in those words whose two elements have not so coalesced, 
as, for instance, in occasional compounds, a sentiment of the 
separate existence of the two words has operated to preserve 
the initial of the second from elision. Thus, in a common 
compound like supuruska, a word of every-day occurrence, the 
p is elided, and we have suuriso ; whereas in the less commonly 
used compounds quoted above the initial is preserved. I do 
not think euphony has anything to do with it, because supurusha 
is quite as easy to pronounce as suktimma. 

Apart from compounds, however, we find instances of re- 
tention. Thus, (a) tenues : kotuhalldin, kapolam, iti, vatuna, 
8utd, dpelOy satam, samiti, and a few others, for ktUAhaldni, 
kapola, iti, patana^ sutd^ dpidah, Satam, samiti; (J3) mediae : 
juguchha^ gagana, for jugupsa, gagana, and the like. But these 
are exceptions. The language of the Bhagavati, like Pali, 
retains single consonants much more frequently than scenic 
Prakrit, or works written in imitation of it. 

In the modem languages, even in Tadbhavas, retention is to 
be found ; as in — 

Skr. Wn "earth," H., P. fi^ft. 

Skr. ^ " moving," %1|, in all. 

Skr. ^CZ *' matted hair,'' ^Z\, in ail- 

Skr. nqif " muttering," H. Wl^> ^IT^ M. ^TR, WR^- 



' -^ .-- I ■ Ji<i J^^^i^~^i*^»i^»^^*a^ 
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skr. wtfir: " light,'' H. ^, ifttif, s. id., Q. litn, p. ^wr- 

Skr. f?imi " scctarial mark * H. 'ftWt* M., B., O. f^lIT, S. f^ljt• 

Skr. Iipnl "covering," H. jJlf||, and so in all. 

Skr. IfinrPf " a client,"^ H. f^^^|l|, in the rest Qfinrnf • 

Skr. ^irrfCTI "alum," H. Pld^O . M. H^lft, S. fq^Z^y the rest 

Althoogli these words are classed as Tadbhavas, yet it is 
observable that they differ very little from the Sanskrit form, 
and are in many cases modem, though not universally so. 

I am disposed to think that a single consonant is more often 
preserved when followed by a long or accented vowel and pre- 
ceded by a short or unaccented one, than when the reverse is 
the case. This supposition will be reverted to when all three 
forms of treatment have been reviewed, and is introduced here 
in order that the reader may bear it in mind through the next 
few pages. 

It is curious that the letters which we should suppose to be the 
weakest and most liable to rejection are precisely those which keep 
their ground most persistently. The nasals, semivowels, sibilants, 
and 11 are almost always retained. Thus, in Prakrit kdla, komala^ 
kuBUtna^ kula, pamna^ paavi, pathama, paldsa, tnahild, gaha^ ex- 
hibit these letters in their original state, while if any of the 
letters of the four vargas had been in those situations they 
would have been softened or rejected, or in some way or other 
changed, as will be seen in the next two sections. The modern 
languages follow the Prakrit lead in this respect with but few 
deviations. The nasal is the most ineradicable of all ; so much 
so that the insertion of an anusw&ra even will generally suffice 
to preserve a single consonant which would otherwise have 
disappeared. Compare such words as WMi f\\\\y W^, with 

^ literally a man who gets Brahmans to hold a sacrifice for him and pays for it, 
hut in modem times applied to any one who has a right to certain seryioes, as those 
of the harher, shoemaker, etc. 
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7rni> Ttniy Wm, and it will be seen that while the former 
preserve their semivowels and nasal unchanged throughout 
all sorts of compounds and derivatives, the latter change their 
medial consonant in many ways. Thus, from mw ^^hand- 
clapping," come H. fUWi} KPft, and so in all ; but from WR 
" heat," we get either J(m or 7!T^. It may be surmised that 
in the effeminate speech of those days, or rather in the fSsuitasti- 
oally refined utterances of that particular school of writers by 
whom the plays and Prakrit songs were written, the strong 
consonants seemed too harsh and grating, and were therefore 
omitted, while the soft liquid semivowels were retained as not 
being too stiff or hard to break the delicate warbling cadences 
in which they so much delighted ; and even in the speech of 
the masses somewhat of this feeling must have prevailed, as we 
find it to a certain extent true of prose works which are written 
in a severer style and without any great seeking after euphony. 
The changes which the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants 
imdergo are of an organic, not of a positional nature, and will 
be discussed in their proper place. 

§ 52. (2.) The softening of tenues to mediae is a very frequent 
characteristic of genuine Tadbhavas, but it occurs more re- 
gularly in some letters than in others ; k, t, p, go regularly 
into Qy df b, but changes from ^ into ^ are rare, and those from 
IT into ^ nearly equally so. Excmaples 



1« into If- 

Skr. IKT^i « a crow," Pr. m^> H. UTIT, P- M., G., B. id., 8. I|tlf , 
G. dimiD. mHI^« 

Skr. UTl "potherb," Pr. m^, H. ^TPl, P. id., 6. ITTJ- 

Skr. Jj[^lZ " cart," Pr. ^i^HCt^ H. ^1R, but B., O. I(1|1ET» and vulgo 
^1|^ " hackery." 

Skr. 4^rrer ** skeleton,* H. lilTRT '' fttarviog," and so in aU. 
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Skr. 7|^n| " bfAodet," Pr. inuft, H. i|i9f^, and so in all. 
Skr. lH|i| «« bedgtead,** Pr. V[^, H. TrtPHy and so in alL 

^intoQI. 
Slcr. Tjif^ "key,** H. ^, P., 8., M. id., B. ^, O., G. ipft, 
O. also ^n|^, 

Skr, HT^ " glass," M. ^jm (vulg.). 

7 into V. 
Skr. Hft "worm," Pr. ^Mt, H. iftWlf B., O., P. id., M. ift^, 

Skr. nfe "cloth" [Pr. W^^]y H. nq^, P. id., S. HTUlt, 
O., M. wm^f B., O. i</. 

Skr. IRTf "pan" [Pr. l«lTft]» H. 1|Vn^^ P.» 8. iif., G. l|fT 

(niffi) ^wt, o. li^, ^«]nT> '•tr* ^- 'Wj ^wrt^. 

Skr. If^ " banyan-tree," Pr. ^ljt> H. If^, and so in all, but M. and 

Skr. ilTTV " bire," H. HUT* 8. ^f^, in all as H. 

Skr. VZ "jar," Pr. Iflt, H. ^ETIT, M. ^Fl^ id., B. id., and so in all. 

Skr. iftZ^ " horse," Pr. ^tlTVlt* in all ^JtVT • 

IT into ^. 
^|4|M| *' son-in-law," Pr. ^VTTni} H. ^[|4||^ (but through Persian 

^ seldom stops short at W. It would appear that W itself 
differed yery little in sound from ^ in most parts of India. 
^ therefore modulates into ^» and still further into ^, and 
sometimes oombines with a preceding a or d into ^9 or ^« 
Thus: 

Skr. ^Rii^ " sleeping," Pr. f^rf^T^^ f^rf^T^* H. ^^ttWt, P. M\^\y 

8- 1"!^' ^' ^» B. iHv,^' O. ift^WT. 

^ I use thii form, and not ^TH 1 because the latter contains a mixed nexus, and the 
nasal would consequently disappear; the words in the text could not come from such 
a form. 
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8kr. ^irt "sowing," H. Ift^TT, B. ^^, O. ^tflT- 
Skr. jpn "oath," Pr. H^, H. ^5^, P. ^fW, 8. ^. 
Skr. %^lf " moving," Pr. ^^, H. %ipfT " to row," P. id., O. %^, 
M. %TT " rowing." 

SIcr. WHZ "door,»' Pr. HWTZt, H. ^nVty P., M. iW., B.,0. ^PHZ- 

Skr. ^ra^ '* cowrie," H. 4t^9 M. in^, and so in all. 

Skr. ITR " heat," H. Kn^ 7(1^9 and so in alL 

Skr. W(^ "co-wife," Pr. ^Rnf^^ H. ^sftfTHT^ ^ftH, M. ^PW- 

Skr. ^Mlf^^ ** with a quarter," H. ^9^^ and so io all. 

Yararuohi does not make this rule general in Prakrit, but 
confines its operation to t, p, and f, giving as examples ud{i, 
raadam, dado, nivudi, and others^ for rifu, rqfatam, dgaia, nivriH, 
etc. He makes transition from J9 to f general, and gives 
instances : sdvo, savaho, ulavOj uvasaggo, for idpa, iapaihay ulapa, 
upasarga. Upa is universally changed into uta, and even ua 
(see § 63), The change of ^ to (^ is illustrated by nado^ vidavo, 
for nata, cUapa, but there are hundreds of instances to be found 
in Prakrit works. 

§ 53. (3.) Elision is in Prakrit the rule; retention and 
weakening, to a certain extent, the exceptions. Yararuchi's 
rule (ii. 2) is very sweeping, and includes all the unaspirated 
letters of the four organs, except the cerebrals, as stated before 
(§ 51). ^ and ^ are added probably because they are so closely 
connected with ^ and ^ respectively. The instances given are 
maiilo, naulo, sdaro, naaram^ manam, siiiy goo, raadam, kaam, 
vidnam, gad, mao, kai, viulam, vdiind, naanam, jiam, for maktUa, 
nakula, sdgara^ nagara, vacfuinam, s&chi^ gqfa^ rqfatam, krita^ 
vitdna, gadd, mada, kapi, vipula, vdyund, nat/ana, jiva. 

The confusion arising in Prakrit from this constant elision is 
extraordinary ; thus, Doana stands for wwhana, vadana, mpana ; 
vaa {oTpadUy mt/as, and Vrqfa; rdi for r^'i, rdtri; raa for raya. 
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rajaSy rata; and the accumulation of vowels with no intervening 
consonant is in striking contrast to the Sanskrit, which tolerates 
no hiatus. Judijana ^^\^ui = t/uvati/ana, '9'mMi\'m uadraa=i 
upakdraka, uaa=zudaka, <nrahaa-=iabhirataka, a'iujjua=iati/r\fuka ; 
so that we seem to be listening to some Maori or other Poly- 
nesian dialect, rather than to anything Aryan ; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the people of India at any stage of 
their history ever spoke such a form of speech as this. 

In the modem languages instances of elision are tolerably 
frequent, but they do not result in hiatus to such an extent as 
in Prakrit. Either one of the vowels goes out with the con- 
sonant or the two vowels which are lefb behind coalesce into 
one, or hiatus is avoided, as it is also in some kinds of prose 
Prakrit, by the insertion of ^, ^, or even 1[. For the treat- 
ment of vowels in hiatus see § 



Skr. litPwr "kofl," Pr. ^ftlT^T, H. ^fT^, P., 8. id., O. Ift^TOB, 

Skr. ^4<Ji^K " goidsmith," Pr. 41U|lO> H. ^rtimC, ^WIT^ P- 
^jf^rmT» S. ^t|lO> ^* ^ft^TPC* Similarly are all names of trades 
ending in l|p^ treated, as ^l||l||4, *' potter," and others. 

Skr. iTfW "bud," Pr. W^y H., B. iftn. 

Skr. if^ " weasel," Pr. UPHXt > H. i^fW, P., B., O. ^^m, O. ^tfW^ 9 

s.ifn. 

Skr. ifTf^rar " cocoa-nut," Pr. IQlf^llli^, H. WrfT^ffT, M. ^TKdS, 
G. ^ I Pk^ldb, P. 'i^^ ^»!%^> S. irf^ and VTTT^* 



Skr. ft[ipn " twofold,** Pr. ^[^IQY) H. ^nifT, P. id., S. ^JJJT* M. l|l|r. 
Skr. IRX; " city,» Pr. ^I^nct, 'RT^, H. «hc/ »• f^- 

1 In Old H. •iti^. The word ib seen in the terminations of a few names of 
towns, as BikaiMr, Bhatit^. 
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8kr. ^^ « fhigrant,- Pr. ^^, H. ^BffvT, P. id. 
Skr. ISif^ "sister," H. ^fflf (for 1?^), P. S^lf. Vf , S. i*^, 
G. i|^, M. ^^tV; B, H^, O. ^ft^, H^nft- 

Skr. ^jft •* needle,** Pr. ^ H. ^, P., S., M. id., G. ^ft^, O. and B. 
retain ^. 

Skr. ^n^ « gkM," 8. unit. 

Skr. ';|;Tin '' king/' Pr. '^T^, H. '^T^^ ^^1^ in all, 80 also in ^^T^l^ = 
Skr. fN " seed," H. fWfn, M. ift, ^, P. ^, S. ftflj, O. fWfn. 

Skr. ft?!! " fibber,** Pr. ftUT, H. fini. U ^. „ 

I See Chap. 11. 

Skr. irnrr " mother,* Pr. TTTW^ H. Tfjy ^TTIC, ^ITi. > , ._ 

Skr. ^T^n « brother,* Pr. m^j H. ^nt- J 

Skr. TfT^ " wound,* Pr. ^ETnft; H. ^mif, in^> so in all. 

Skr. ipT « hundred," Pr. iri|, H., P. ^ (IT^) %. 

Skr. Wn^ "eating,* Pr. ^STT^^ H. WWi, P. WV^, S. laTT^) 

M. ^rfljj G- ^3T^, o. ^rn[iT> b. ^rn[^. 

Skr. O^*! "weeping,* Pr. ^Hlf, H. '^tfT, P. ft^> S. ^^, 
G- Ttf J B. ftlT^. 

Skr. 1^ "heart," Pr. fflN, H. tf^, P. ff^, flPW^^ S. 

ff^K^^ M. flnarr- 

Skr. ^{^ "plantain,* H. %irT (^WWT), P., 8., B. U., S. %f^ 
(diminutive), G. %gE> %T> M.lfaB. 

^• 
Skr. irnrt " get^g»" H. HTfTj though also IH^TTj P- ^TWrTj 

8. 7n[^> 0- ^Tw^, M. irraiy> b, mt?!^ o. m^yn* 



# 
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Skr. ^ «» well,* H. iprf, P. id., S. ^, O., M. J^t, B., O. ^^. 

Skr. finiTf '' thirsty," H. fTRrraT> so in aU. 

Skr. ^ " lamp," H. fi^, P. ;(VW, M. f^, O. f|[^, 

Z and W are never elided ; in non- Aryan words they would 
naturally hold their own, and in Aryan words they would 
generally spring from 'W; i^, or if^ <^> and so being already, as 
it were, on the second step of deyelopment, they would not or- 
dinarily be any further corrupted, except in the case of ^y 
which being now in the majority of cases pronounced as a 
harsh r, is not unfrequently confounded with T; its further 
change into M comes under the head of organic changes. 

With regard to ^5 it must be observed that in Prakrit there 
is much difficulty in distinguishing between it and ^. It is 
not correct to say that they are quite identical, however, as 
some words are always written with ^, others always with ^• 
Oowell, in his edition of Yararuchi, makes no distinction, 
putting both letters under ^, and he is to a certain extent 
justified in this course by his author, who is very hazy on the 
subject. Bengali and Oriya among the modems are the only 
two languages which make no distinction between these two 
letters, but they make them both into W. The only notion the 
Bengali or Oriya peasant has of f? is that it is the same as w, 
which again is to him only u pronounced quickly between the 
two vowels (see what has been said on this subject in Chapter I. 
§ 23). If we wish really to know which words ought to be 
spelt with V and which with b, we must go to the Marathi and 
Gujarati, which keep the two sounds distinct. 

Thus, Sanskrit has W^, and not ^T^ ; though Oowell gives 
^ft^ as the Prakrit, it clearly ought to be 'ftt, and M. has 
accordingly ^ltT> and not ^jt^. 

It is probable, however, that though the .distinction un- 
doubtedly exists even in Prakrit, it was not very carefrdly 
observed, and if the harder ^ was softened into a vowel, it is 
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not likely that ^ would escape. Examples are not to be looked 
for so much in Bengali and Oriya as in the western languages. 

^ when elided leaves its mark behind in the labial yowel o, 
and ^ similarly in the palatal yowel e, in cases where they are 
both preceded and followed by a, as in ocoy aya. 

W, Prakrit odra=iafHitdraf oAsa^amkdia, oinna^avatirna^ 
ohi=:avadh%; but (wa, arising from softening of apa, does not 
imdergo further change, as ava8auna=zapaiahma, avardha^ 
aparddha=:^ af>aranha=iapardAna. 

^rar in Prakrit occurs most frequently in the causal verb; 

thus: 

rochemi rochemo, 

rochm rochetho, 

rochedi rochenti^ 

for Skr. rochaydmi, rochat/asi, rochayati^ etc. 

In other positions, however, aya not unfrequently becomes 
ad by simple elision of the y ; examples are jad^ijaya^ jdd'=> 
jdyd^ ad80=zayaia8y vad^zvayas. In these cases it was probably 
pronounced as /, just as it is in the present day in many parts 
of India. In the modems no such process as this is to be found. 

§ 54. It is now necessary to inquire why these three processes 
— ^retention, weakening, and elision — exist side by side, and what 
is the law which decides in every case which process shall be 
« followed. It i3 easy to talk, as some authors do, of the '' lawless 
licence '' of Indian et}rmology ; but this is only a confession of 
ignorance; it amounts to saying that because we cannot find 
the reasons for any particular change, therefore there are no 
reasons at all ; the blind mole says there is no sun because he 
cannot see the daylight. Reasons there must be, and it is our 
business to try and find them out ; or at imy rate in this early 
stage of inquiry into the elements of the modem Indian lan^- 
guages, we may perhaps be satisfied if we can point out some 
slight indications which, if followed up hereafter, may lead 
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later inquirers to a discovery of the full and perfect system. 
The following hints are given in this hope, and do not pretend 
to be anything more than hints. 

The cases of retention from their form are nearly all seen to 
be Tatsamas, or such very late Tadbhavas that they have not 
yet had time to make any great divergence from the Tatsama 
form. The principal difficulty lies between weakening and 
elision. The Prakrits may be cleared away at once by saying 
that they always elide, and we may further get rid of the 
cerebrals, which are never elided. The inherent weakness of 
Tly which leads it almost always to be softened into the semi- 
vowel, places this letter also on a different footing from the 
rest. When it has become ^, and by a step further ^^ %? 
and ^, its total elision becomes rather a question of vowels 
than of consonants. Thus, mim^ having become trnSTT, the 
further change to Vimi is a matter of vowels, and more 
especially in those languages where the verbal base ends in a 
vowel, while the termination begins with one, as in the case 
of Bengali ite, ildmf or Sindhi inUy indo ; where, to avoid too 
great a clash of vowels, the u naturally disappears. The same 
remarks apply in a still greater degree to W, as has been 
pointed out in the preceding section. The semivowels, nasals, 
sibilants, and ^, do not come within the scope of this inquiry, 
as they are seldom if ever elided, except ^ and ^, for which 
we should probably understand ^ and W> and they cannot be 
weakened, as they have no corresponding weak letters, being 
in fact mediaa themselves ; consequently their changes are not 
positional but organic. 

Having cleared the way somewhat by getting rid of the 
above-mentioned classes, there remain ^> ^; ^> ^; ^^ and i^; 
and in the case of these six letters the rule appears to be that 
they are generally elided when preceded by a long or accented 
vowel, generally retained if mediae, or weakened into medisd 
if tenues, when preceded by a short or unaccented voweL 
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Contrast k6kila, khAdanam^ rddanam^ — where the preceding 
vowel is long, and in which therefore the consonant is elided, 
sometimes even together with the following vowel, as kotl^ 
khdnd, rand^ — ^with kapSta, kadd, ehakdra, which are followed 
by a long vowel, and in which, therefore, the consonant is 
retained, as kapot, kad, kadhi, chakor. By the operation of this 
rule hridat/a, kddatt^ prapanam, kSpa, rafd, sHchif v{)'a, lose the 
single consonant altogether, as shown in the last section. It 
would further appear that when two long or accented syllables 
come together, the intervening consonant goes out. Thus, in 
the class of words expressive of trades, kumbhdkdra^ stUrddhdra, 
become kumhdr (through kumhadr)^ chhutdr; and even where 
a short vowel intervenes, as auvdrnakdra z=z sondr, ldhakdra = 
lohdr. Again, there are cases where the word having been in 
existence in Prakrit has elided its consonant in accordance with 
Prakrit rules, such as rndkula^^maui, maiil, %ugandhd^^Baundhd. 
Even here there is sometimes a tendency to revert to the rule 
above, as in nakuld, " a weasel," which should by rule retain its 
consonant; having, however, lost it in Prakrit, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened, and we have neval, neul, etc. The words 
pit£y mdtSy are oxjrtone, but having lost their t in Prakrit they 
remain without it in modem times. There might seem to be 
an exception in dvtguna, but dvi has first become d&; thus, 
d&guna is like kokila, and the consonant goes out. Further 
instances are siikaraz^sHtar, kdkaznkawwd {i.e. 'IT^H-IW, the 
form kdg given in § 52 is rare and well-nigh obsolete), sitakdla 
^zaidrOj S., (i.e. stadro), where the t is elided through the 
preceding long vowel, and the k through Prakrit influence, 
jdgaran zi^jdgnd. 

On the other hand, the consonant is retained in a number 
of words derived from Sanskrit causals because the accent is on 
the first vowel of the causal characteristic : bheddf/ati, ropdyati^ 
mdpdyati, form bhefnd, rqpnd, mdpnd. In the causal verbs 
which retain still a causal signification, the causal characteristic 
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appears as long d, as in chalAna; in the alxive verbs it does not 
appear, though it leaves its mark behind in the retention of the 
consonant, which wonld otherwise be rejected, because preceded 
by a long vowel. Compare ron&y from rodanam, with rapfid, from 
ropdy- ; also chhdnd, from chhddanam, with b^'nd, from vdddy-. 
The difficulty in this theory is that it was formerly stated 
(Chap. I., § 7) that early Tadbhavas — ue, words which had 
come down through the medium of Prakrit — were distinguished 
by the fidelity with which they retained the accent, and it is 
part of this hypothesis that Prakrit also retained the accent. 
Yet here we find words retaining the accent, that is, showing 
traces of having felt its influence, and, therefore, having been 
in existence at a time when the Sanskrit accent was still known 
and heard, and which should, therefore, agree in form with 
Prakrit words, which yet do not agree in form with Prakrit. 
The words in § 53, where elision is practised, do, it is true, 
agree, but not those in § 52, where the consonant is merely 
weakened. Such forms, for instance, as H. Bogar^ Pr. saadho ; 
H. sdg, Pr. %do^ seem to militate against the above theory. 
To this it may be replied, that the fact of the divergence of 
Prakrit in this respect from the modem languages is an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of the theory of the imreal and 
merely literary character of the constant elisions in that lan- 
guage, and that it is chiefly in Prakrit poetry that these 
elisions are found ; in Prakrit prose they are much less fre- 
quent, and in Pali and the earlier forms of Prakrit they are 
almost unknown. Still, I must confess that this theory of the 
effect of the accent and the relation between long syllables and 
the preservation or elision of consonants, though it will pro- 
bably eventually turn out to be correct, is at present in rather 
a crude state, and will require to be worked out at greater 
length when fuller materials are available. 

§ 55. The rejection of the final inherent a in the very large 
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class of Sanskrit nouns which end with that vowel, has had the 
effect of producing a great number of words with consonantal 
endings in the modern languages ; and, following Grimm's law, 
we should expect that Sanskrit words ending in ga^ ja^ da, ba, 
would have the consonants hardened to k, ch, ty p^ respectively. 
The fact is, however, the reverse. Occasionally we find in- 
stances where this does take place, as in Marathi ^T7 for ^T^> 
but these are not numerous. The cause of this appears to be 
that the final a was retained till very recent times. In poetry 
it is even now required to be pronounced, and in Bengali and 
Oriya, though not heard in ordinary rapid talking, directly 
a man speaks slowly and distinctly, the short final a, there 
changed to 6, becomes audible. Thus, it has happened that 
these letters have always been regarded as medials, and treated 
as such, with a tendency to weakening rather than strengthen- 
ing. On the other hand, in those Sanskrit nouns which end 
in a consonant, it is generally only the nominative case to which 
the description applies; the other cases having vocalic case- 
endings lose the consonantal type, and in Prakrit (Yar. iv. 6) 
we have the absolute rule that a final consonant is always 
elided. Thus, Skr. ¥f^?l "a river," becomes in Old Hindi 

The majority of instances of consonantal endings wherein 
a soft or sonant letter has been hardened is to be found in 
Panjabi, where Persian and Arabic words have been so long 
in use. These words having in those languages a true con- 
sonantal ending have in some instances been hardened. It is 
true that in Arabic the nouns have technically their vowel 
case-endings in the shape of tanwln ; but, as is well known, 
tanwtn has for many centuries been a mere grammarian's 
fiction. No Arab ever says rqfulun, rqjulin, rqfulan, in con- 
versation, whatever he may do when reading the Kur'an ; so 
that practically these words met the ear of the Panjabi as true 
consonantally terminated words, and he has hardened the final 
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consonant in some cases. Thus, he says ftRTHT for uJz^, •ftTln 
for jur*«^ , irffH for jli , and the like. The same practice is 
also occasionally found in Aryan words, as ^?! " dignity/' from 
V[^9 %^ "service," from %^ {%.e. %^). The same process 
exists also in Sindhi, in spite of the fact that in that language 
all nouns without exception end in a voweL This vowel is 
often so short and light as hardly to be audible. 

But on the whole the hardening of final consonants is rare 
and not sufficiently regular to constitute a rtde, though we are 
justified by analogy in supposing that if consonantal endings 
were more frequent the process of hardening would be more 
often evident. 

§ 56. Organic changes for the most part operate without 
reference to position, being found nearly as often in initial as 
in medial consonants. They are also in many cases confined 
to particular languages or dialects. 

In the case of the gutturals there appear to be no organic 
changes in the Prakrits or modem languages, with the ex- 
ception of the compound ^ (^H- ^). In Sanskrit a connexion 
appears to exist between the letters of this organ and the 
palatals. When a verb beginning with a guttural is redu- 
plicated, the corresponding palatal is used, as ^f^ " to sever," 
= ^^; ^n^ "to go,"=inn^. it is probably this practice, 
taken in connexion with the similar custom in nouns of 
changing ^ when terminating a base into ^ before certain 
case-endings, as ^TV, ace. m^y that has led to the commonly 
received idea that the genitive postposition in Marathi, ^> 
is derived from or connected with the corresponding Hindi ^• 
If this be so, we should expect to find that 9 was regularly 
replaced by ^ in Marathi. After considerable search, however, 
I am unable to find any such instance. If, then, the above 
supposition be correct, it must be an isolated case. 

It must be remembered that the modem languages have 

VOL. I. 14 
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almost entirely abandoned the Sanskrit verbal system, and form 
their verbs from one or two tenses only of the Sanskrit verb, 
chiefly from the present tense and certain participles and verbal 
nouns, so that the reduplication of the ancient verb would not 
be reproduced in modem speech. Similarly the noun takes for 
its base one form, and that generally the nominative case of 
the Sanskrit ; so that here also the euphonic changes required 
by the structural peculiarities of that language would not be 
reproduced. 

The solitary instances of H. WTfT and ^TT^ " uncle," and 
0., B. ^TO=Wpf, are all that can be brought forward, and 
^i^u though an Aryan, word, comes into the modem lan- 
guagejs through the Persian. 

§ 57. In connexion with the palatals, however, there is 
another and, at first sight, less explainable tendency. In a 
considerable class of words they modulate into cerebrals or 
dentals, that is to say, into one or other of the departments 
of the lingual range of soimds. The instances of ^IHIHb 
H. <ifnrRf, and Wt=lj^9 have been mentioned above (§ 49). 
A more widespread example is afibrded by a class of words 
meaning ''to press,'' ''stamp,'' and the like. The earliest 
type of this group is perhaps the Skr. root 4R, or 4pT> which 
is said to mean " to go " ; but after making all due allowances 
for the copiousness of Sanskrit, every third root in that lan- 
guage can hardly mean "to go," though the lexicographers 
calmly assert that it is so. Perhaps this root is only a dialectic 
form of ^^, the causal of t^ "to strike," which would weU 
enough agree with the modem meanings, " to stamp," " press," 
" tap," etc., in this way that stamping would naturally be 
defined as the act of causing a seal or stamp to strike the 
paper or other article. This idea will not appear unreasonable 
or far-fetched to those who remember how constantly ideas 
which in European languages are expressed by simple verbs 
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are in the Indian languages rendered by caosals, or rather by 
words which still retain a causal form; thus, "to call'' or 
"summon/' ^WTfT, causal of ^ftWITj i.e. "to cause to speak," 
as ^WPit ^Wnft " call him," in full, " cause him to (come and) 
speak (to me) " ; ^fWRT " to drown anjrthing," causal of 
^^Wt "to sink," i,e. "to cause anjrthing to sink"; ^f^TRT 
"to rescue," causal of W^IWf "to escape," "be saved," i.e. 
" to cause one to escape " ; 4l4{|||i|| " to explain," from 
il 4111^1 '^ to understand," i,e* " to cause to understand " ; and 
very many others. 

With the palatal initial, then, we have: Hindi IfR "a 
stamp" or "seal";^ i(im "a stamp," "an edition of a work," 
also the sectarial marks stamped by Hindus on various parts 
of their bodies; ^FTin" to print"; ^imcH "a seal" or mark 
made of cowdung and put on a heap of grain to prevent its 
removal; ^R "a splash," or the sound made by an object 
striking the water, and derivative ^Mi«ii "a splash," "squash"; 
9^9 the same; W^WTRT "to dash or splash water"; ^h^ 
" a puddle " ; and other words. 

As one of the senses of f% is "to disappear," the causal 
would mean "to cause to disappear," i.e. "to hide," hence 
with the i-soimd comes fipiTTr " to hide," fiWIT " to lie hid," 
f^^n or ftprre " concealment." These words are also written 
with a; from the cognate idea of "covering" comes ^PT^ 
"a thatch" or "thatched roof," ^FTT^R "a bedstead with 
curtains," fi^'WlV "a lizard," from its hiding in crevices of 
walls, etc. 

With rejection of the aspirate, by no means an xmusual 
process in the vulgar speech, we get a long array of words, 
which may, however, be referred also to Sanskrit ^m«i, causal 
of t^ " to heap," " to coUect." This f%, however, is probably 
Qven in Sanskrit connected with f^, and some of the meanings 

> From this word comes the now Tulgar expression, « first-chop/' meaning the 
best kind of any article, that which bears the highest stamp. 
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of the following words agree better with the latter than with 
the former. It is easy to see the connexion between all these 
meanings. To strike, press down, press a cohering down over 
anything, cover, conceal, hide ; from pressing down by another 
turn of thought come the ideas of pressing down into a vessel, 
heaping up and pressing tight together, collecting in a heap, 
squeezing, and the like. From one primary idea the Aryan 
mind runs off down many radiating lines of thought, so that 
derivatives widely apart in meaning now^-a-days may often be 
clearly traced to one central root. 

^rW " a bow " (also in Skr.). ^fmfT " cake of cowdung," 
made by stamping and flattening the dimg between the hands. 
trtWT "to stufl^*' *^ press," "squeeze." ^^ "the lock of a 
gun," — that partj to wit, which is pressed down on the nipple. 
It also means the stocks, or other instrument of punishment. 
^nff^ " a chapatty," or thin cake of unleavened bread, made 
by patting and flattening dough with the hands. ^Mci or 
f^^ZT " flat." ^Mdl*fl " to flatten." Then a string of words 
with the meanings of being pressed close to, adhering, clinging. 
t^nrer "clammy," "viscous." ftR^^ "to stick to," f^nWWT 
the same ; also " to be compressed." f^HTZT " tonga." t^^TOTT 
" to cling to " (you say to a child, iHT f^RZt " Don't tease ! "). 
^RURf " a tightly-fitting coat or cassock " (the French soutane). 
IRTTO " a buckle," subsequently " a badge." From the idea 
of repression comes ^Hn\ "to be abashed" or "shamefast," 
" to be silent '' ; ^ " silence ! " ^^iTf^ " to be sUent." I 
omit a vast host of derivatives which would occupy several 
pages. 

Marathi has ffR, ^i^y WP^> W^^^ ^^^1%% ^P^j WWT; 
and with ^, ^TN, ^TOZ "squat," "dumpy"; ^TfJ^ "to 
flatten by beating"; and the usual quantity of derivatives. 
With i: f^i^. f^WT, f^^, t^^^, f^mz, f^, f^ifOTT; 
also f^n^ "to crush," "squeeze"; f^f^HIT "a mass of pulp"; 
r^^db^ the same as in M. IB^ regularly reappears as 1( ; we 
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may here perhaps affilkte fl|^ "to thatch" (H. ir*IT)» 
which shoTild be* kept distinct from flfWlf '' to sew/' which is 
from Skr. ^ftfJ. fl^ftf ""to sprinkle," is probably from Skr. 
f^^" to throw"; but this root also may be ho more than an 
ancient causal of f^ "to strike." To fcdlow up this thread 
would, however, lead us too far away from the present subject. 

In Panjabi most of the words quoted imder Hindi occur. It 
is useless to repeat them.r 

Sindhi gives 4!^^ "eyelid"; also the cognate sense of 
" thatch," which is probably the primary one, that of " eyelid " 
being secondary and metaj^orical ; l(f^ " the crouching of a 
beast of prey," as in Wft TT^ ftf^ " to lie in ambush" ; Wl^y 
^m^9 ^isi; and with ^: 'THl^ "to press or shampoo the 
limbs," ^Tni1% "a knot" or "lump/* ^U^ "a treadle," 
^frtl^ "a flat clod of earth or plaster," ^WT "a wedge,'* 
^fftlTf "a chaprass," ^ftlt "a lever," (^M^ "to press," 
" mash," 1^^»f?r(t " flat/' t^iTfT " tonga" 

Gujarati has the principal words given under Hindi, and 
perhaps the whde of them, if the dictionary-maker had only 

put them in his book. In Bengali are found ^^^> mfncl, 
^fR> W^f ^mil^c}, "to conceal "; urtt "suppressed," "con- 
cealed," ftff^ "a cork" or "stopper," ftrtt|?l "to hide/' fiPfU 
"pulp"; and with ^: '^^KJ^, ^RZ "the open palm of the 
hand," ^1^ "a blow with the palm," "a slap," ^nWf "a 
chapkan" or "cassock/' TlftPl "to weigh down" or "press 
in a vice," "fTPi "a clod," "block/' "lump," "burden," '^vn^ 
"to print," ^T^ "curdled," "coagulated/' irPtfT "clod"; 
with i: V^^j ftM^ " to squeeze," " express juice," " wring out 
water," f^lfOf^ " to cling to," and derivatives in crowds. 

Lastly, Oriya has the same words as the other languages; also 
WPigftf "a signet ring," ^rnm "a slap,** *mM4l1,^l " to slap," 
^H^ "muddy," "viscous," "slimy," ^Rjf^ "the running or 
blotting of ink on paper." 

The above instances prove the existence of a large group of 
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words with a XMdatal initial, wliich are probably oomidoted with 
the Sanskrit roots t^ "to throw" (vulgar English "to shy*') 
with its two ancient caosals WfV and f^. This extensive 
group has for its fundamental meaning " to press,'' and includes 
all the varied forms of pressing, as stamping, seating, crushing, 
flattening, clinging, beating, and the secondary ideas of re- 
pressing, suppressing, compressing, and impressing. 

We also find an equally large and varied group beginning 
with a Ungual, either II or Z, and running parallel to the 
palatal group in all its meanings.^ This group contains the 
following leading words: Hindi Z^ "post-office,'' ue. place 
where letters are stamped, TQITW "letter-post*'* (Z'm + WW 
= " stamping-ho«se *'), Tm "throbbing," "dripping," Z^GPiT 
'' a drop of rain," ZinRT " to drop," « drip," ft^ " the 
stocks," ^i^^m and WtWT " to bury," " cover with earth," Zn 
"a tap," "sound of beating," ZUU "a eoop," ZRin "to tap," 
" flatten," " beat down,*' Wn " a sledge-hammer," ift^ 
" pressing," also "a note of hand" or "bill," iftWT " to press, 
%^ "a cork" Co<Mnp. B. f^f^)> HWT "a die" or "stamp, 
Z^Wr " to beat." 

Marathi WWT " to drip," Z^lfHt and other derivatives ; 

z^m, zwm '* post-office," zn, zFi;£h?5 zri^y ziwk^ "to 

nail or peg down," 7m€t " butting," fZ^W " a note,^' GlM% 
"to note down," also "to dab," "daub," "smear," fz^ 
^* stocks," also VJmjy fZ^V^ tZ'wSf, etc. 

Sindhi ZJW "tapping," Z]JZ7 ^y V(^ "to beat out 
metals," "to seal," "to print," Zftlft "stamping," "printing," 
TJt " a seal" 

Bengali Z^Z^Tf^T "dripping rain," ZTOT "a tap," ZTOT 

^ See also a series of words of ihe types ^, WW, and ^^ irith the omtral 
idea of ** compressing," at No. (2) of § 69. 

* This word, though apparentlj Aryan, is not mnoh used in Northern India, 
though it is the oonunon word in Madras and tiie Sonth for our ordinary word 4^ 
— ^the name of the place hating heen extended to the whole system. 
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"a coop," fipil, ;fhl, and ^ as Torbal roots with the same 
meanings as above, 'i^^ "a bond" or "note of hand," ^> 
tftit "to squeeze," ;ftmi[ll "to distQ," Ztmf "fidlen in 
drops," "distiUed." 

Ofiya ftf^RT " to press," " pinch," fini " a bond," ft^Kl 
" a finger mark " or " notch/' 

The other languages, Panjabi and Gujarati, have in general 
the same class of words as HindL 

It is evident that there is some similarity and, to all appear- 
ance, close connexion between these two groups of words. 
The latter group has the sense of pressing, stamping, tapping, 
beating, dropping, dripping, and the like, which are too akin to 
the senses of the group in ^ to be mere accidental resemblances. 

A few other instances may here be added : 

Skr. ^ " beak," H. ^p|f^ aod ^f<r, O. ^ly, ^^fz, B. ^. 

H. ZT7 "canvass* (perhaps Skr. ^fnO> B. 7TZ and ^fS, O. ^Zj 

H. ifrtlT " boy,» O. ttm (Skr. l[l^^). 
Skr. Vflf *' cultivation,'' O. ^TRI and Tfnr* 

We may also compare with this the change fix>m H. ^TTlfta 
" forty," to T^Wnft^ " forty-one," "^JUTlftH " forty-five." This 
change takes place throughout the forties in Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Oujarati, but not in Marathi or Oriya, and only in two words, 
?hnftWj ^If^nftnBj in BengalL 

The substantive verb in Ofiya has two forms, ''^ifWf and ^ 
or ^RXi and it might be thought in the light of the remarks in 
this section that there was some connexion between the two. 
This would, however, be an erroneous supposition. The former, 
like B. wi^, Tirhut %> G. %, and several others, is fix>m 
H^ffl, Prakrit from a Skr. root ^II^"to appear"; whereas 
the latter is from ir^> root ^« The ^ is still preserved in 
B. ^ ; this is shown by the fact that this tense has Z in all 
three persons, sing. W!ty ^9 H%> pL ^9 ^RZ> lRftl> which 
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it coTild not have were it derived fix>ni "VW* It may not 
be premature here to state that I find four Sanskrit roots 
regularly used as auxiliaries or substantive verbs by the 
modems, viz. "H^ ^1^' ^ <md Wl> and that the root ^ is 
not. used in this way by any of the languages : thus while 0. 
achhi is in Oriya used to define a present or past, just like the 
H. hat, as in heuachhi '* he is becoming/' dekhi achhi '* he has 
seen/' ate is used alone, and never as an auxiliary ; in fact, in 
Bengali ^> the sole remaining trace of this verb, has nearly 
lost its verbal meaning, and is now merely an emphatic affirma- 
tive, " it is so," " truly,'' " indeed," and the like. 

The further extension of the principle of this connexion may 
perhaps result in fixing the derivation of many words whose 
origin is at present obscure. If asked to account for the con- 
nexion between two sounds at first sight so widely opposed, I 
would refer to similar conditions in other languages ; as, for 
instance, the substitution of r for cr in Attic Greek, as fiiKirra, 
ddXarra, for iiiKiaaa, O^Kouraa. The Indian palatals have a 
sibihmt element in them, which justifies the comparison. So 
also in Latin we have the confusion between c when used as a 
palatal, and ^, as in vitium, otium, solatium, also formerly 
written viciumy ocium, Bohdum, which rests undoubtedly upon 
a connexion with k (written c). Among modem languages the 
example of the Spanish may also be adduced where c before 
the palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th, cierto is pro- 
nounced thierto, Cesare, Thesare, and even s shares the same 
fate, as in zapato, zelo, =^thapato, thelo. 

From the same cause arises that defect in speaking called a 
lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable to pronounce 
sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half-obscured Unguals. 
But whereas in England this is only an individual and personal 
peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of Madrid 
all lisp, not only in pronouncing the c and s, but also in « ; one 
cannot express in writing the peculiar sound they give to the 
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s in such words as esta^ usted ; it is something like ehta^ uhti. 
So also, to go to a different age, and family of languages, the 
Chaldeans and Syrians lisp the Semitic Iff sh, as in Heb. shdlosA, 
Chal. telath, Syr. ilothj " three *' ; Heb. ihemoneh, ChaL temdnei, 
Syr. imone, ** eight/* etc. 

The origin of this confusion must probably be sought for in 
the construction of the organs of speech. The position of the 
tongue in uttering the palatals is not a very natural or simple 
one. In uttering a palatal the contact is effected by that part 
of the tongue which lies a very little above the tip touching 
that part of the palate which is just above the teeth, in other 
words, the inner surface of the gum. If in attempting to form 
this contact, the tip of the tongue itself is used, instead of that 
part of it which lies immediately above and adjacent to the tip, 
we get at once the lingual sound. Any one may satisfy him- 
self of this by actual experiment. In the case of sibilants the 
transition is still simpler ; in pronoimcing s we touch the gum 
with a part of the tongue just above that part which is used in 
pronouncing the palatals ; but we touch the gum so lightly, and 
with the tongue so broadened out^ that we do not stop the 
outward flow of the breath completely ; it oozes forth with that 
hissing sound which, whether in the human organ or in any 
other machine, invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
through a contracted passage. If, when the tongue is in the 
position necessary for the utterance of 8, it be suddenly pressed 
close to the gum so as to effect complete contact, we hear the 
sound ^ ; so that the difference between 8 and t rests not in the 
position of the organs, but in the degree of contact. With 
the palatals the contact is also loose, so that they may, in this 
respect, be brought under the same rule as the sibilants. 
Hence, in the case of a child who has not yet obtained com- 
plete mastery over his organs of speech, the natural impulse is 
to press the tongue firmly against the gum, so that he says ''tee" 
for '' see," " tell '* for *' shell," " tuch " for " such," and so on. 
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$58. As farther illustratiye of the oloae oonnezion between 
the palatals and sibilants, a peculiarity of Marathi may be here 
introduced, which may be also detected in Bengali, and perhaps 
sporadically in some of the other languages. W in Marathi, 
whether originally existing in Sanskrit or arising from a 
Prakrit corruption of ^, concerning which see Chapter lY., is 
almost universally changed into 1[ or ^. 

Examples : — 

Skr. 1[^ " sagar-cane," Pr. ^nPy M. ^TOT, Imt H. ^RB. 

Skr. ^B^ "a bear* Pr. f^^, M. <t«, but H. fhf • 

Skr. ^ " bcUy/' Pr. 15^, M. gw, but H. ^^^. 

Skr. %^ " field," Pr. %^, M. ^, but H. %?f . 

Skr. ^ "knife" (also ^), Pr. ^7^^, M. ^|^, but H. ^^. 

Skr. T[^"to ask," Pr. ^^^ M. V^, but H. ^^PTT- 

Skr. TR^ « fish,*' Pr. l^ft, M. iTRT, but H. wm- 

Skr. iff^niT " fly," Iff^W, M. iHlft, but H. K^SS\, B. ifTlft . 

Skr. IJ^HTR" repentance," Pr. IT^^TPft) M. inTRH^ H. 1|ipiTW> 

(?) Skr. ^^|^€( " destroyed house," * M. flt<^ " whore,* H. f^dTHV 9 
B.id. 

It will be observed that H is used before the palatal vowelB, 
as in ^> m^\y fll^^* but ^ in aU other positions. 

Bengali, though retaining W in writing, often especially 
among the lower orders pronounces ^t thus ^11% " he is,'' is 
pronounced dse, WW " a fish," mdso, Wt^ " near," kdse. In 
eastern Bengal, where the pronimciation reaches the utmost 
limits of corruption, chh is regularly sounded as 8, and in that 
dialect of Bengali spoken in Assam, which now passes for an 
independent language, not only has the $ sound driven out the 
chh, but has in many cases still further passed into A.* 

1 House of ill fSuue, with the sense tnmsferred from the house to the inhabitant. 
I giye the deriTation merely as a guess. 
' As the ordinary Bengalis hare got into the habit of pronouncing ^ as «A, 
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In none of the languages except Marathi, howevery does this 
cnstom prevail so universally as to amount to a rule. Of 
course if Bengali dictionary-makers or pandits would only let 
us see that language as it really is, we might find that the 
practice was far more frequent than was at first supposed ; but 
as matters stand at present, the natural and regular develop- 
ments of the language are all set down as vulgarisms, and no 
one is allowed to know anything about them, except it be in 
order to laugh at them. 

§ 59. The connexion between dentals and cerebrals rests on 
the principle, which I shall do my best to prove in this section, 
that these two classes of sounds are really the weaker and 
stronger branches respectively of one and the same group, 
which, as being produced by the instrumentality of the tongue, 
may be comprehended under the general name of linguals. 
From the nature of the case it might be anticipated that 
Sanskrit, in its polished or classical stage, would incline to the 
use of the softer^ or dental branch, while on the other hand 
the popular speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere 
to the harsher or cerebral forms. It will be seen in the sequel 
how far this anticipation is borne out by facts. 

Before taking into the discussion the modem languages, it is 
necessary here to set down an abstract of what is stated by 
writers in, or on, the Prakrits, on this head. 

Yararuchi does not make the use of the cerebral in Prakrit 
into a distinct rule, he treats the instances where such use 
occurs as individual cases, and consequently writes in his least 
critical mood on this point. In ii. 8, he gives padtsaro, vediso^ 

vhen they wiih to ezpren the pwe dental found of «, the/ qbuaUj write If, thus 

#^ << a needle/' Skr. «(^ (bat see the doee of } 66) would be prononnoed «4fMAo; 
VTIT^ '* carpenter/' Skr, W^T^IX pron. 99$tdr, Ignorant people introdnoe this 
^ in placee where ^ ihonld be written, thns one may see eji^^tiivi mmalmAmf 
^^•1 kuiomy and the like. 
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padda, for pratuara^ veiasa, patdka. Of these tliree the first 
belongs to the usual treatment of prati, which I have explained 
in Chapter lY. Vetaaa is a genuine Aryan word connected 
with vitex^ vUis, Pers. Juj, Or. irea, O.G. u4da, our willow. 
Here the transition into / in English points back to Latin saliw; 
Anglo-Saxon has seal^ and welig, and the / in all these perhaps 
indicates that the original form was that with the cerebral 
d, so that the Prakrit vediso would appear to be a truer pro- 
nunciation than the Skr. vetaaa. Patdka is a formation from 
the root pat, which, as will be shown hereafter, is always in 
Pr. pad. Here, again, the Teutonic forms fallen, feaUan, 
vallen, with their radical /, seem to show that the cerebral letter 
is the original. 

Yararuchi ii. 35, dold, dai^Ldo, daaano, for Skr, dold, danda, 
dasana. Here the harsher pronunciation is presumably the 
elder of the two. 

W is everywhere substituted for ^ throughout the scenic 
Prakrits. 

Lassen § 38 says, ''ut ^ in ^> ita It in Z> ti[ in H ssepius 
abiit/' but he adds no illustrations, and his remark seems even 
by the light of Yararuchi and other Pr. grammarians to be too 
sweeping. Hoefer has collected many passages from the plays 
(pp. 56, 62) ; in the latter passage he says of ^» ** Barissime in 
linguali transit.'^ 

On the whole, the practice of scenic Prakrit may be thus 
summed up, that If rarely, if ever, is represented as %; but 
that \f whether original, or arising from a softening of 1T> is 
not unfrequently replaced by %% and '^ is uniyersally disused, 
1( everywhere appearing. 

As types of other descriptions of Prakrit, instances fron;L 
Bhagavati and Saptasataka may be given^ 

Skr. ^m appears in the former work in the three forms of 
WV» ^^1 ^^* This Hy however, is not radical, and its change 

^ Our •ottovf^trH. 
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to V is valaable only as helping to the elucidation of the W 
of the past participle in some of the modem languages. 

Skr. ^RT^ IB iH^t throughout, and so in the Saptal., as also 
in scenic Pr. 

A curious set of words occurs about which there is some 
doubt, viyatta, ut/aftem, uyattenti^ uyattisaanti, uyattana^ etc. 
If these are to be referred to the root J(^* we have a clear case 
of the cerebral standing for a Skr. dental. The word anupari" 
yattdiy however, is referred to the root ^U^ " to wander/* and 
in the passage where it occurs the meaning seems to be 
" wanders restlessly about *' (jsich herummuht, Weber),. The y 
is explained as being substituted for the Sandhi, but this is 
unsatisfactory. In the passages in which these words are 
found, sometimes the meaning of ^^^f sometimes that of 1R^» 
is more appropriate. It were no great stretch to assume that 
both roots are originally one ; the meaning of yat " to labour,'* 
is closely akin to that of wandering, or moving ; and we thus 
have two parallel roots in which the original cerebral is better 
preserved in the Pr. than in Skr. 

At p. 413 of his article on the Bhagavatt, Weber states that 
the substitution of the cerebral for the dental often occursi 
chiefly through the influence of preceding r or ri. With all 
due deference, however, to such high authority, a careful 
perusal of the Prakrit text by no means bears out this asser- 
tion. The dentals of Sanskrit appear to be quite regularly 
retained in all places where there is no disturbing influence at 
work. This might be expected from the style of the work, 
which, as the editor remarks in another place, holds a middle 
position between Pali and the Prakrit of the plays, besides 
being undoubtedly rather of the M&gadhi than of the Maha- 
rashtri type, and consequently more disposed to retain the 
Sanskrit consonants in their true and proper form. Those 
cases where the cerebral is due to the influence of r or ri come 
under the head of the mixed nexus, and are treated in Chap. lY. 
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They hare, of course^ nothing to do with the present inquiry, 
which is confined to cases where the latter stands alone in the 
word. IT is not in this work universally substituted for W9 as 
in scenic Prakrit, though the substitution is tolerably frequent. 

The Saptasataka, whatever be its date, is a composition of a 
different type entirely from the Bhagavatl. It is a collection 
of little chansons or love- verses, and its phonetic system is 
similar to that of scenic Prakrit, and probably just as artificial 

Indeed, in Song 2 of the collection it is expressly inferred 
that the language employed was not generally intelligible.^ 
That this work represents a collection of popular songs is 
highly improbable. Weber says (p. 44) that the Unguals 
(i.e. cerebrals) appear frequently in the stead of dentals, even 
without any perceptible cause, but the elaborate index of words 
at the end of the book contradicts this statement. The cases 
where a cerebral occurs for the Skr. dental are comparatively 
few. The root ^ occurs for ^, and a few others which will 
be given below, but these cases are the exception ; the rule is 
the reverse. This might be expected when it is remembered 
that the Prakrit of these songs affects above everything an 
effeminate softness and liquid flow. Judging from what one 
sees and hears of popular music in India at present, the most 
probable conclusion is that these verses were meant to be sung 
by dancing-girls, who are carefully taught and trained in music 
and singing. Though to our taste they appear almost pointless, 
yet to the native mind the little dash of feeble wit, with its 
undertone of indecency, when aided by the lascivious postures 
and piercing glances of the dancing-girls, would be irresistibly 

^ The lines are— 

amiam p^uakaTram 

pa^om soum a je na j&nanti 

k^maasa tantatantim 

knyantiy te kaha na lajjanti. 

" They who know not how to read or hear the sweet Prakrit Terse, (when) they 
practise the mysteries of Ioto, how shall they not be shamed f" 
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cbarming. Althotigli they are full of allusions to rural scenery 
and occupations, they appear to bear no greater marks of being 
real songs of the peasantry, than the insipid couplets of the 
bergers and bergires of Louis XIY/s court did to the utter- 
ances of the gaunt starving peasantry of France at that epoch. 
The Prakrit of the Saptasataka is not in any sense the parent 
of any modem Indian vernacular, while that of the Bhagavati 
and the religious works generally may be. Its value for philo- 
logical purposes is very small. 

The Prakrit of the people was not this emasculated stuff. 
When a pure popular Prakrit word does occur in these songs, 
it is generally in the same form as that in which it occurs in 
sterner works, such as the Jain texts, but the author ruthlessly 
massacres consonants and long vowels to suit his rhyme or 
rhythm, or to secure a more harmonious turn to his verse. 

In the matter of cerebrals, n[^ stands for itflT^ through the 
influence of the preceding Xl words like ^IkH, for WR, also 
occur where the rejection of the sibilant has harshened the 
pronunciation, though THV and the like are also found. t^TiT 
for ViWRi Mffi^ for TTfifTf , and the like, are also due to the 
influence of the T» ftifi^ for ftjftpif is a genuine instance 
of cerebraUzation, so is ^^111= nnim; also the root ^, every- 
where for ^ " to fall/^ It may be safely asserted, therefore, 
that the transition of dentals to cerebrals is not so universal or 
general a process in Prakrit as has been assumed, and that 
where it is found there is in each case some special reason in 
the original form of the root, or in some other peculiarity, 
which accounts for it. In making this generalization, however, 
it must be borne in mind that as yet only a limited number of 
Prakrit texts has been examined ; further research may render 
it necessary to modify this opinion considerably. 

The modem languages present at first sight an inextricable 
chaos and confusion. There are cases (a) where the Sanskrit 
has the dental, Prakrit and the modems the cerebral; (jS) 
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where Sanskrit lias dental^ Prakrit cerebral, and the modems 
dental ; {y) where Sanskrit and Prakrit have dental, the 
modems cerebral ; (8) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, bnt 
the modems dental. There are also instances in which two 
words, apparently cognate, differ only in this letter: one having 
the cerebral, the other the dental. In the effort to educe some 
system out of this ohaos, a large number of words will now be 
given, grouped together, as far as possible, imder some general 
root, so that the reader may be in a position to judge of the 
correctness of the deductions which will be made after the 
words have been given, as well as to form deductions for 
himself, 

(1.) Skr. Tf?^ '* fall,* cognate roots probably If? and Tf^; Pr. J^y ^^^ 
^W(; Var., Sapt., Bh. id. H. Tf^lfT " to fall," and nnmeroas derivatives ; 
VIWl^ <' halting-place;" ir9?f^ « fallow land," etc. M. 1^^ « to fall," 
and derivatives; G. T|^^> S. XHRT? ^* 'Q^RT? ^* '^^PrT* From these 
mast be distingnished a large class of words derived from this root through 
the nonn xrif. Even in Skr. we find the forms lltT and t|J are Prakritisms 
from vm. This class owes its cerebral to the r of patra. Sach are H. 
TT^, TlWly ^l^^y MT^^U McL^T* Here also is to be referred M^^ or 
IT^lfJ " a town.* The Skr. form is THHt > and in M. both forms are found ; 
the form M^^ is probably the original, from tpf <*a leaf," whence H. 
I||^l|| " to thatch with leaves. Patau or patnd means apparently << a 
thatched town," or an assemblage of thatches.^ The M. and H. ^7 
<* a town," may also be connected with this root, as also m^\ " a ward or 
division of a town." 

(2.) Skr. Nf^" to collect, to press together," (cf. damp, dip, dimp, dunbh, 
dumdh, etc. Bopp's Gloss.), Pr. not found. H. ^|^^|, TipfX, ?l|T^» 
^i|^; M. ^T^i «tc., B. ^^m9fi O. ^pRT, G. ^T^j P. ^JFITj 
S. ?inir I all these words have the general sense of press, depress, compress. 

^ But see Caldwell, Drav, Gram,f p. 445, with whom I cannot agree. 
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Perhaps the foUowing are also from the same root, H., M.^VWYT^pod^®" 
(collection of water), H. ^ "spoon" (cpUecting instrument), H. >nrT9 
M. iiLy and ^ip^ « oil-pot of leather,* H. ^1 << power, strength," H. 
^tfWVn " box," O. id., B. f%lT, etc. 

(3.) Skr. ^^ « to hite or sting," Pr. ^^ Var., Sapt., Bhag. nowhere Tf^ 
H. ^Jlf '^If^y M. J^, B., O., G. id. ; bat far more common are H. ^t^, 

^rti> 4w\, ^tHfT ; M. ^, Nt^> ^B^> w^rnr («c*<J)> wfT, 

Wf^; (G. irf.,) ^TETj Vf^raslf ; B, ^wtHf ^9\lfl* ^- ^fVITj S. ^fW^y 
^ff^W\y >^f 'P.id. In connexion with this root is ^iff^l^ a Prakridzed 
form of i(fjpiT> which in the modems appears as H. >|TY " tooth,* TT^t 
"beard," 8. TTSy ^fT^, T^^ ^- WTfTT. •«» "Wlit, B. ^Tf , 
irr^; bnt, on the other hand, P. <l[nrf> ^T^j ^Tl^> M. ^[Tlj 
^T^, and O. ^[Tl, ^T<t- 

I am disposed to range here also Skr. WlRl^ " & witch," " female 
demon," which has the two forms (f^'it and ddin in all the languages. 
M. has also ^ij^, the idea is first that of biting, stinging^ then that of 
annoying, injuring. 

(4.) Skr. ^W " to bum," originally ?I|, and thus closely connected with 
the last root, which seems to have had a form ^^, as well as ^^. 
Probably also allied to 7^ ** to hurt," originally W^^> m shown by the 
p.p. c«^ (Old High German dringan, our Anglo-Saxon tregian, " to vex," 
trege, "vexation"). Pr. W, Sapt, Bhag. ^, H. TT^^ TTfTTj and so 
in alL In all, however, the form with c^ occurs. H. ^T^^ and ^(Vlfll, 
M. ^if^> G. ^^fH^^ P. ^^nrr and ^ffUTT? S. ^ft, ^TJ» O. 

(5.) Skr. ^^ " fear," Pr. not found, H. ^^^ and so in all the languages ; 
also ^^IfT " to fear." 

(6.) Skr. i^ " to split," " burst " (akin to 7, Bopp), Pr. J^. 

Hence ^H " a piece," " portion "; and thus two bands of men would each 
be called ^ir> hence the idea of H. ^IT " army " ; l^^IRT " to split " (peas, 

VOL. I. 15 
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«tc.), ^^ "a dod," ;^Tlf ** split peas or other poise"; M. i^T35 ^> 
^gS " army," l^db^ " to grind," with many derivatives ; B. ^^y i^^«i^ 
^^^j ^W; O. irf., also ilfBSy ^^Woy etc.; O. 1^135, P. ^^135, 8. 
^l(\ and ^flr^ etc Independently of the indications of a tendency to 
oerebrallxe manifested by the gg (the Sindhi "^ is merely the universal 
diange firom H), there are also many words which have Y, which can 
hardly be affiliated to any bat this root. Such are H. TTW ** branch," 
WflfV "basket* (throngh ^ "a leaf*), ^^" a piece," "bit," ^fUT 
**clod,"^Tifirr "to throw down" (primary idea, "to dash in pieces*), 
M. "^Vr ** dod,* WBSm *' intercourse,* ^TVt ** basket,* 4lcb^ " to pile,* 
with derivatives; ^|cb "split peas." Similar lists of words may be 
extracted firom all the other languages. 

(7.) Skr. fHira ** sectarial mark on the forehead," Pr. fTflTV^ Sapt; 
id. This word occurs as a Tatsama in all the languages, but also 
and more firequently with the cerebral and elision of the W> u H. c^NTT? 
P- fiSSly S- fZ^9 M. fziRT^ O. id. and ifhlT) B. fzurT; O. n^ects 
the J^y but keeps the If in a cerebrallzed form, as f^dp^ f^dfli fZ3§t> 
M. has also fZ35T* This mark being firequently round like a wafer, the 
diminutive occurs as H. fziflft^ Hmili ftftWT* ftfSt> meaning " a 
wafer,* "a round cake," " a spangle," and the like; P. f<nft» tZ^R^^ 
8. asphrated fpw^ " » potsherd,* ftftift, ftftTTrat^ «!«> tzftrftj 

(8.) Skr. Jj^ "to beat," allied roots H?, jp^y "^T^y TTOT? ^[^; nouns 
jp^ " belly," yj^ « beak * PHmary idea, " beat,* " break,* " split* 
Probably also connected with ^? " to break," Pr. W^y BV> H. '^^ 
"stump of a hand,* or ''branch that has been cut off," adj. 'i'Wl "maimed,* 
P. id., S. ^, ^f^, G. id., B. tit; H. ^ "navel,* B. ttZl- 
In both cases, however, M. iJfZT «md ^tZ " stump," H. i^ " beak,* 
:^ " stump," TtjT "maimed," ^^ "stubble," probably also Zf^ (for 
^) "a branch." M. ^3^ "stump," O. ISp?, ^ffe, B. ttZ. M. 
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Tff^ " month/' also Ti^^ comes in here, and m|^ ** belly," though ^^HT 
*' belly-fbU,* has the cerebral. It is nnnecessary to give here the nomeroas 
deriyatives from the root ^^; the influence of the '?^ fully accounts for' 
the initial ^ in all the languages. Even here» however^ M. retains ^ in 
9Z^ " to break,** WZ^? uid many derivatives. There is a root H^ in 
Westergaard, meaning ^to quarrel,'' which may have had some connexion 
with this group, but no instances are given of its use. 

(9.) Skr. IfH " to pull,"" Ifnr " tone,*' Pr. IWf, miT. In addition to 
the usual forms Jfp^y |||l|f||^ etc., H. has also ^|i|f||, Z^ ** twang," 
TfrpffT " to stretch," ^IfT "clitoris," Z^BTT " wrangling." M. cerebralizes 
the nasal IfHI^ ** to stretch," HT^i WFift " ^wp o( a web," <|imiim 
** puUing and hauling," mil, etc ; also, however, Ifflfy Wnf%- There 
is also the series Zlf, ZW^W^ ZlRlflf j T^y ZT^y TPH^y and 
derivatives ; O. WTlfj fllU|^> O. "ZTfipiTj B. ZVl and Jjp^y P. irniPrT^ 
S. inVW and Z* • 

(10.) Skr. ^ ** to shake," connected with ^ '* to weigh," and Jl^ 
(^m|) ''to shake"; also with J^ and perhaps H; Pr. ^j^WT? H. ^^tW^ 
iftftniT. T^mi bnt tto« usually with ^, as iftlTWr "to swing," 
^tWT, ^frtft "a dooly" or "litter," ^|1RT, ^HTWr, P. ^fWft, 
^tinrr^ etc; S. W., also ifV^, O- ^MY and ltdbf> M. ^tWX, 
^t^i €l^f lih ^twlf > also >j^db« Here perhaps may be added M. 
^dbT " an eye," from the idea of " rolling." This word stands aloitie, no 
other dialect having any word at all like it for the eye. M. has also 
i^tlft, but this form does not seem to be much used. O. and B. have ^. 

(11.) Skr. Ij^ " anus," Pr. not found, H. irt^» and so in all, but S. 1||^. 

(12.) Skr. VS " to destroy," connected with IfS (Bopp), perhaps also 
with ihl, etc, Pr.lSf ; H. IBTT "a push, shove," G. V^ni^> M. ia{T» 
but also Jfy O. Vnif B. m, ^^. The form with 1| is however also in 
use in all, and is apparently the only one used in P. \inRT> 3. f%|Wt* 

(13.) Skr. '^ " to roar," ^ and ^ " to speak," ^ id. Bopp conneeU 
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this root with ^|V (Gloss, s.t. and Gram. comp. § 20, note 2). May we not also 
here bring in fn(^« to strive," " to offend "P^W^" to babble,* «« to be childisb," 
^f^ " to play,* '* to throw ;" from W^ we get to W^" ^ put ont the tongoe," 
HW " to babble," ** to play," whence all th^ words meaning ** lascivious 
dallying," irflRf , WtlTT* WT^* and the like. The central idea is that of 
noisy babbling, wrangling, fighting, and talking all at once, brawling, 
"strife of tongues." From ^^ comes IjfZ " strife," H. ^T¥ and '^TT» 
G., P. id^ P. also JJf, 8. f^f, T^W^> jf^f T1WI^» T^^t T^5 
M. '?^ , ''([^^ ** to weep," J^ , and many derivatives. G. J^A$ H. 4^£i|| 
"to labour," M. '^, XTIWT* P« ^^l|||, S. "^^V are half-way between 
"^^ and int.* ^* ^IW^ " to fight," belongs to this group. It occurs in 
all the languages, in M. however with the form H^^- H. ^miT ''a 
boy," P., ^. id.f M. inverted lNl^ are apparently later forms from ^H^ 
" darling," " pet child," from IT^ " to be a child," WTW '' dear ;" here also 
we put ^V " a sweetmeat." From the idea of throwing' involved in IfV 

come the words KHT " a string" or " thread," and perhaps WZVTf " to 
hang." This last seems connected with Wffl " a creeping plant," wherein 
we come round to the dental, as also in inTTVWT "^ labour," H., G., P., 
S. a diminutive from ^1?^, also W1R^> "to draggle,* " trail," H., M., G., P. 
Probably the same root under a slight modification is Ifl^ " extoUere,* 
" erigere," whence If^ " penis," H. Iff?, ift^, B. %l|tTr> M. ^, 

P. ^nr, 8. H^. 

This root has wide ramifications in Skr., and the derivatives in the 
modem languages might be developed to a very large number ; the abo\'e 
may suffice for the present purpose. It is extremely probable that the 
whole group is of non- Aryan ori^^n. 

(14.) 8kr. ^^ "staff," probably from root KT> IH^^to beat;" the 
derivation from ^i( + If does not commend itself to me. Pr. T^, 
8apt., and 'W^t ^ar. ii. 35. — With a modified to i probably 8kr. f^rflSHf 
" a drum," is connected here ; perhaps also ^^^fif " a kettle-drum," 
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thoogh bj some this is referred to root W)^. H. has the forms ^^, ^^$ 
^t?» ^t^t as well as ^, ^^, ^f^, ^f^, YRHT> with the mean- 
ings of staff, punishment, to ponish ; ddnr is the common word for an oar. 
Showing the connexion with |f^, there are UTTTI ** to pnnish," <' blame," 
** threaten,'' ' and inverted ^i^i||, which is more common, also ^ZWT " ^ 
restndn," ^[^ " a fence," either as restraining, or as made of sticks ; 
'WtS\ " a straw," >|t3 " the broken straw on a thrashing floor," perhaps 
'^W9 ** stalks of corn," ** stabble." B. has 79 in all the senses as well 
as a verb ^Mlf,^ " ^ stand erect," like a stick. It has also as popular 
words ^t^ ** an oar," also '* a fine" or other punishment, ^t^ " a rower, 
^t^fTV^ ** to stand." Again the words with ^ also occur, as 79 '* ^n^ 
79T " •talk of a plant," T^T " ^^^*" TtTt " rower," Tt^T^ ** to 
stand," etc So too TtfZlt '* to rebuke," TtZT ''a handle," >c|/) id., 
TtZTW *' foU of stalks." M. ^7^th many secondary forms, verbs 77^1% » 
"to weigh down," i(^ "to punish," ^7^, "to lie hid," ^7tRt " to 
restrain," the first, third, and fourth of these are from i^ " a plug," 
" obstruction," also " an ambush," which word seems to be softened from root 
71^, from which are also ^JT» " a cork," ^TPf^ " to chide." There is 
also a series with the long vowel, ^t7» ^t7T» <l4)f ^t7fTT» ^17^> 
and a host of derivatives ; also l^JZ " thick," t.e. inspissate, coagulated, 
dose, <ip7^ " to crowd," ^TZT " » cork" or " plug," ^TTT^ " to become 
htadf** 717^ ** to blame," " punish," also with the sense of investigating. 
The cerebral initial does not occur in Marathl, as that lang^uage e3chibits a 
marked preference for dentals especially at the head of a word. G. has the 
dental series ^7, ^T^t 77^ » etc., also ^^ "a cork," i[7^ "to 
compress," i[[77 ** a dod," i^Tt " a ball of compressed leather." It has 
the series with the long vowel, ^t7 ''rude," " violent," 7i7>it *^*> 7l7t> 
i[t^ "a stick," JJZ " thickness," ^TZ^ "to bury," "conceal," ifTZt "a 
pl°g/' ^lA "a crowd." The cerebral initial appears to be in use, but 

^ Beminding us of German tadtln. 
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*inurei ^Y, ^tW^f irtVt "bandle,'' ^lt4^ ** stick," Vttf^rft ^'a watch- 
nan," etc. S. in opposition to Maratlii has characteristically the whole 
series in Y, but no words in 7. This language so oonstantij takes the 
cerebral in room of the dental, that it is not surprising to see it do so here. 
*Panjabi has almost exactly the same list as H. with tiie characteristic 
preference for the short vowel. O. like M. has only the words with 
initial c(. 

(15.) Skr. IQX^'to stand," also ^, Pr. fsq«l, Sauraseni A\%9 t^TV> 
Magadhi f^HT- 

In the modem languages the sibilant always drops. out, 
according to rule, and two parallel series of words are found, 
one beginning with the dental ^, the other with the cerebral 
?• Many words are spelt indifferently with one or the other. 

(a) With^. 

Hindi ^THf (WR)> ^TPTTj Trft» ^TRT* WHnfT (from the causal), 
1WWT. ^nt» ^- Panjabi id. Sindhi WP^* WPft> Wf* WPJ. ^IWt. 
Wm^. ^FTOT. f^n^t " to be," etc. G. WT^. ^Tir» TRW. TW^. 
W^ «* to be " ; WR^, fW^ "*<> congeal." * M. IfTT "phioe," ^f^ id,, 
TTfT. Wftr» TWi^» Wrtfr, TT^If t irT> fW^ " ^ congeal." 0. 
fWWr (for mfyn) " to be," 1R;» TWI» TWT, irnft "settied," f^ 
(film) t*'.* ftrr " steadfast," ^[1[HT " to place," Hrfif " » deposit." B. 
in^" standing," fTi;^ "a buUder," ffl "place," tTT^ir, WTHni "to 
be," ^T^ "erect," fTPf'^m. f^> f^rtHfj^Tl^ "to place." Besides, 
there are in all numerous words formed from the derivatives 1|nrfH> W> 
WPr^» WTflT. WTf^» WrnWIf f^tfil> and the like; as weU as 
others which cannot be referred to anj spedal Sanskrit forms, but seem to 
have been created by the modems from the general root tthdf such as M. 
itV, H. am " cold," and the like. 

^ Qeluque flomina wmtiterint acnto. — Horace, Ode$y L 9. 
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08) With^. 

Hindi Zt, ;rt^ "place," %JX ^-^ <Hi<ll > Zm\ ZTWl "erect,"3W. 
TTfT W-> ^N» ft^WITf ftrar "numbness," "torpor," ^3 "crowd," 
TT^mr "to stagnate," ftx; "frost," ^^"statc," P. irf., ^TUT, TRUT, 
fZW% " stoppage," ^ " a crowd." 8. "3^ " crowd," ^f^ " to congeal," 
ZW!% "stoppage," ;if^, 3f^, ^TJ, TTJ, TT^ "chilly," 3Tf^» 
^ty, ^. O. Zifn (THI) " cold," ^7 " crowd," ^ " to be fixed," 

3TZf Tra» Trw» TTT "frost," THRit (^jT'w). ^^> ^'ini* ^tr- 

M. has most of the above also, THPJf "to stand still," TTQT, 7f^> 

'3m»TiTiTR»ft^"a8tack,"^^,%q, %^. o.'arr» ^> Tnf» 

dl^^l^ " concubine," 3H7 " encampment," THlf^* TS^ " upright," 
f3^9 fS^iTOrr* B. nearly the same. 

Of course all the derivatives from ^^ have not been given ; 
they would fill a chapter if the grades of meaning were pro- 
perly drawn out. Many words hitherto set down as non- Aryan 
may be affiliated to this widespread root. Among others^ the 
curious word ZT19T, about which so much has been said* 
comes in here. A Tanda is the station where the wandering 
grain-sellers called Brinjaries or Labanas deposit their stores. 
Several towns in India bear this name, and people have some- 
times accounted the Brinjaries to be non-Aryaus, chiefly on 
the strength of this word, which seems after all to mean 
nothing more than " station/' '' encampment/' in spite of its 
cerebrals. 

There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the 
nature of the Aryan cerebrals, which are treated by European 
scholars as though they were a class of sounds unpronounceable 
by our organs, and only to be with difficulty learnt by persons 
who have heard them uttered by the natives of India. Inas- 
much as they are only found in the Indian branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat hastily concluded 
that they are foreign to that family ; and as a set of sounds, 
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whicli, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in the 
Dravidian languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are 
of non- Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from . 
a tendency to harshen the pronunciation of the dentals, acquired 
by the Aryans from their non- Aryan neighbours since their 
arrival in India, and partly from a wholesale importation of 
non- Aryan words into Sanskrit and its modem descendants. 

Without absolutely denying the possibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, I would bring 
forward some considerations to show that they are not either 
undoubtedly correct, or even necessary to account for the 
presence of these sounds. 

To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavour to get at 
a true perception of the real state of the question, by analyzing 
the soimds themselves. All consonants are produced by check- 
ing the outward-flowing breath through bringing into contact 
two of the organs of the mouth. Among these checks there is 
a regularly graduated series produced by the contact of the tip 
of the tongue with a region extending from the centre of the 
palate to the edges of the upper teeth. This series may be 
called the lingual series. If the tongue-tip be applied to the 
highest point of this region, that is, to the centre of the hard 
or true palate, the sounds resulting are harsh and similar to 
the letter r. Contact a little lower down, or more towards 
the front, produces a sound less harsh, and so on ; the more 
forward the contact, the softer the sound, till at last, when 
we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound which results is 
extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, as ex- 
pressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
harsher, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. 
In expressing i and d we Teutons touch with our tongues the 
gum or fleshy part of the palate just above the teeth. The 
Southern European races form the contact lower down, just 
where the osseous substance of the teeth issues from the gums. 
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thus producing a softer s6tiod than the Teutons. The Persians 
and Indians form it low down on the teeth, almost at their 
edge, thus producing the softest sound of all. This Indian 
sound, being the result of impact on the teeth, is a true dental ; 
we Teutons have no dental sounds at aU, and the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to 
their true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point 
a very little, if at ail higher than the Teutonic contact, so that 
they possess, so to speak, the highest and lowest notes of the 
scale, but not the intermediate ones. 

With the exception of the harsh Indian contact^ the Teutonic 
is the highest in the scale, and the reason of this is probably 
that the race which uses it, living in a cold country, has pre- 
served that nervous vigour which enables it to employ its 
organs of speech firmly and crisply. In the south of Europe 
the warmer climate has induced a certain amount of laxity, 
which has told on the articulation, and the point of contact 
has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires less 
effort on the part of the speaker; while in the still hotter 
climate of Persia and India greater relaxation has taken place, 
and the muscles of the tongue have become flaccid, the member 
itself is long and soft, and naturally seeks the lowest and easiest 
place of utterance. Thus it comes to pass that words which 
the Teutons pronounce with Z and ^ are pronounced by the 
Indians with ?! and c^* While " daughter,'* as pronounced by 
an Englishman, would be written by the Indians >«i<.\, they 
themselves at an early period said ^(^ni« If we could find 
out how this word was pronounced by the Aryans before they 
descended into the plains of India, we should probably have to 
write it ^VTT* or rather in those days the sounds represented 
by the letters IT and ^ did not exist. So also Latin— 

deiu (%i^) = Skr. ipf( =: Goth, iunthus (^^H). 
decern (fMfHHj = Skr. ^1{ = Goth, iaihun (SlTlf). 
pater (m^T) = Skr. ftm = Qoth.fadar (^JWIK)' 
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mater (ITI^) = 8kr. ^nm = Old 6. muoter {wSHiZK)' 
duo (^^) = 8kr. f^' = Goth, twai (^). 

The relaxation indicated by those letters must have taken place 
after the Aryans came into this country. Before that time, 
and probably for some centuries after it, their lingual contact 
was, we may fairly assume, as crisp and firm, and its place as 
high up in the palate as that of their European brethren. In 
those days they knew of no distinction between If and Zj^ 
and ^. They had, however, in their language words in which 
an r preceded or followed a dental, and in such combinations 
their lingual sounds assumed by degrees a harsher note, being 
produced by a contact nearer to the place of utterance of r, 
which is very high up in the palate. The people, though they 
gradually softened their place of contact, and brought it lower 
down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained the high contact when an r was in combination, and 
this habit must have become more and more marked as time 
went on. In proportion as the point of utterance of t and d 
siank lower in the mouth, the distance between it and the point 
of utterance of r got greater and greater, and the additional 
labour of moving the tongue from one point to the other in- 
creased, and to avoid this the higher and harsher point of 
contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the 
influence of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, 
nothing remained but the Unguals at a high point of contact, 
that is, what we now caU cerebrals. So that when at length 
the art of writing was introduced, the national pronimciation 
had by that time become so fixed, that it was necessary to 
recognize the existence of two separate sets of lingual utter- 
ances, and to provide appropriate sjrmbols for ^u)h. 
But when they were confronted by the task of assigning 

^ The Indians always express onr English t and d by their own oerebral letters ; 
thus boat is '^fVSf Deputy Magistrate (4^/) ^f^l^» and tiie like. 
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either cerebral or dental Unguals to any individual word^ the 
grammarians, to whose lot it fell to reduce their already highly 
deyeloped language to writing, must have had a difficult pro- 
blem to solve. It is, perhaps, not to be expected that we 
-should be able, at this distance of time, to detect the principles 
on which they worked, or to ascertain what were the considera- 
tions which guided them in determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, from the 
remarks just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are the 
real equivalents of the European t and d, and that it is not 
these, but the Indian dentals, which are pecidiar to those 
tongues. It is fair, therefore, to assume that the original form 
of such words as those which are given above as examples, is 
that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form has 
grown out of the cerebral one by the process of weakening and 
softening, which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone 
from the effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and 
complete harmony with the present theory that the Prakrits, 
regarded as the colloquial languages, should exhibit a more 
frequent use of the cerebral, while the Sanskrit, regarded as the 
language of literature, should prefer the softer dental, and, as 
has been stated above, it is actually asserted by several authors 
that this is the case. Unfortunately, however, an examination 
of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means bears 
out this assertion, and the evidence of the modem languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this, respect, shows 
that both dental and cerebral are used with equal frequency, 
even in derivatives from a common root, and more than this, 
dentals are used in cases where the recorded Sanskrit word is 
written only with a cerebral. 

It must have struck every one who has resided in India, 
that the native ear, though keen and subtle beyond belief in 
detecting minute differences of sound in native words, is very 
dull and blunt in catching foreign sounds. The ordinary 
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peasant who never mistakes VH! " seven'* for VTS "sixty," 
however softly or rapidly spoken, will often be quite unable to 
catch a single word of a sentence in his own language, however 
grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling differ- 
ence in pronunciation.^ Now we see something of this sort in 
the Prakrit of the plays. The slight differences or rudenesses 
of pronimciation among the lower classes were made much of 
by play-writers, and exaggerated almost grotesquely. This 
tendency probably led to the practice of writing every W in 
Prakrit as W^ and will also account for much of the irregularity 
in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provincial 
peculiarities of pronimciation, such as exist even in the present 
day in various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and 
words were spelt accordingly without reference to their ety- 
mology. 

One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is 
the fondness of Sindhi for cerebrals. This language has pre- 
served the harsher point of contact, and has not allowed itself 
to become weak and soft. The sturdy Jats wandering over 
their barren deserts were engaged in a constant struggle with 
nature for the bare permission to exist, and there was therefore 
little risk of their becoming languid or effeminate in speech, or 
in any other qualification. 

In the following words there is nothing whatever to induce 
a change froiii the dental to the cerebral, and we are, there- 
fore, driven to conclude that the Sindhi preserves a bond fide 
ancient method of pronunciation handed down from the earliest 
times, and perpetuated by its isolation from other Aryan 
nations. 

1 In the case of Euiopean namee endless confusion arises from this source. The 
three English names, Kelly, Clay, and Carrie, borne by three gentlemen living in 
an Indian station, were nerer diBtiDgnisbable from one another by the natives, 
unless the title of each officer was prefixed. They were all called ^ifW* 
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S. ^ « tooth," 


Skr. ^Hf . 


„f%^«day," 


» ffW- 


9> ^ra^ " carpenter/' 


>» ^T^'l- 


»» >rf^ '' south," 


>» ^N^ 


„ ^TOT«pity," 


>» ^^• 


» Wf " ten," 


" 1^- 


»¥Tl|"gift," 


»» )^Tf- 


>» tr^ " lamp," 


,» ^t^. 


„^«paln," 


^•"» 


» lWliV"when?" 


»> ^5^. 



B. TT^ 



Z is not, however, substituted for 71 in the same regular way 
as ^« In the above cases the Simskrit does not appear ever to 
have contained an T> or any other letter whose absorption 
would account for the cerebral. 

Marathi and Oriya, on the other hand, exhibit, though less 
rarely than Sindhi, a tendency to use the dental letter. Thus : 

M. itWl " crooked," Skr. f7n$^> ^^^ in aU the rest ^?n> ^^c B. has 

alsoltTr> ^^41* 

M. HZlf ** to break," Skr. 'V?, bnt in all the rest ^l||, etc. 

M. yf^ ««cold," H. 7QT* 

M. Jjft " beard," Skr. ^[Tft^» H. VT^. 

M. ^Vj " glance," Skr. ^ft, H. ^Vj. 

M. ^" string," H ^. 

In Oriya we have ^IZT " joking,*' H. '3fT ; ^RTT^ "brazier," 
H. %7KJy WT^^mat,'* H. zft* 

Under this head may be noticed the curious word for " one- 
and-a-half,'' which is as follows in the modems : 

H. %?K (defh), P. %^, ^, and %^, 8. %ff , G. Wt(^9 B- ^y 
but M. '^iMy and O. ^j€y with dental initiaL 

Professor Weber (Bhagavati, i., 411) would derive this word 
from ^rfV + inf , ue. " half in excess " ; but there are objections 
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to this derivation. First, the meaning, *' a half more/' might 
apply to any number, as " three and a half/' " four and a half/' 
but it is not so used, but only for *^ one and a half." For 
"three and a half" and the rest we have ^n%, i.e. ^ + H^= 
"with a half." Secondly, this derivation involves the rejection 
of the aspirate of ^, whereas the rule is just the reverse, the 
aspirate is retained, and the organic portion rejected ; \| would 
change to Y, not to ^* Thirdly, the Prakrit form is divaddhe 
f^[^%, which points back clearly to f% + ^11^; which is exactiy 
parallel to the German idiom halb %wei, halb aecha, for " one and 
a half," "five and a half," in reckoning time by the hour. As 
a confirmation of this it may be urged that P. and G. retain 
the labial vowel, which could not come out of adhi. 

The cerebral. initial in most of the languages has probably 
arisen from a reflexive influence of the ¥• 

§ 60. The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into 
the semivowel H is a point attended with some obscurity. The 
process seems, like so many phonetic processes in the Indian 
languages, to work backwards and forwards, and to branch out* 
into further collateral developments, as into 9B> T^ and the like. 
H is a dental letter, and the change from ^ to Y, and then to 
Wy involving as it does a passage from a dental to a cerebral, 
and back again to the dental, can only be acooimted for on the 
supposition advanced in the last section, that originally there 
was no diflerence between the two classes of soimds, and that 
subeequentiy to the rise and establishment of this difference the 
popular ear has continued to recognize the close connexion of 
the two, au,d to be a littie imcertain when to use one and when 
the other. 

It is usually asserted by the highest authorities that the H 
which makes so great a figure in the past tenses of verbs in 
nearly all the modem languages is derived from the 71 of the 
past participle of Sanskrit, through 4^9 ^9 and T- If this be 
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80, we should expect to find other instances of the process. 
One of Ihe reasons for doubting that the Marathi genitive 
postposition ^ is derived from the Hindi Wl was, it will be 
remembered, the absence of any other example of the same 
change (see § 56). It will be well then to inquire whether the 
transition mentioned above is supported by parallel instances, 
that is to say, whether there is any well-defined tendency in 
these languages generally to put their words through such a 
process. 

The change of ^ to d, and equally that o{ t to d, are well- 
known and admitted features of the whole group (see § 52). 
Such a change is merely the usual softening of a tenuis into its 
corresponding media. 

Similarly the change from d to I ia an old-established fact, 
and occurs in all languages of the Indo-Germanic family. 
Instances of this change, which took place at a time prior to 
the definite separation of the two branches of the lingual organ, 
are given by Bopp and others. Thus Skr. deha, "body,"= 
GK)th. kik; Skr. dah, "to bum,''=Lat. lignum; Skr. ekddaSa, 
"eleven," dwddaia, " twelve," = Goth. ain-/{^, ttpa-lif, our eleven, 
iwelve,=zIAth. tcienolika, dun/lika, etc. Skr. devara, "brother-in- 
law,''=Lat. levir; Skr. dip, "to shine,"=Gr. "XAfimw, Lat. limpidus. 
This change is allied to that from ef (^ or V) to r, as in Latin 
meridiea for medidie8z=£kr. madhyadimsa. A change from T to 
H is frequently met with in all stages of every language of the 
family. 

It is of course only in the limits of the Indian group that we 
can distinguish between Y and ^. I will first give instances 
of the connexion between ^ and H- Skr. ift^ "to play" (of 
which a Yedic form is ^fcio) appears also in the form ^if^ 
where the V has changed to H, and the ^ has been aspirated^ 
owing to the elision of T- Although in Skr. %^ is said to 
mean "to move," yet the substantive ^If^ clearly means 
" play," as in Gitagovinda ii. 30. In the opening verse tiie 
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word occurs without the aspirate, as %fll '* amorous play/' In 
the modem languages H. ^IRIT^ P. id*, S. ^NrJ? B. ^fiicJr 
mean *^ to play/' and nothing else, and it is noticeable that M., 
G., and 0. use the cerebral 9B> having ^0^'^ Qkbj> and ^(oo^i 
respectiyely. The connexion is not doubtful. 

Skr. ^ "a baU," alsolftir* H.lJtWT.'ftlft "baU," ipft "button"; 
all the laognages have both forms. M. has both iftW and lft3?» ^' ^^^J 
Jf^dbl) O. both H and gg. 

Skr. fM^ini " tamarind-tree,** O. 7f<(Jdb> Tl^Jlft* B. fiilj^. 

The reverse process is seen in Slur. TITW " palmyra palm," H., P., M., 
O. Km, O. jndS; Skr. ?!1T7 "tank," Pr. 1T^r4t» H. Hmm* and so in 
all, perhaps through the influence of the Persian c^jlj , which, however, 
is itself from the Sanskrit. 

Skr. ^7 "slave,** b first softened to ^^ by § 52, and then becomes 
H. %WT, 0., B., M. id., P. %^, ^fTT, 8. ^Wt» O. id. 

Skr. ^t^ "pressing," Pr. xfNraTt Sapt. A 25; ^mT* t^.264;^ H. 
^lin and ^inrr, P.4\pn»^*PirT» and ^l^UTT* S. lf)l^, M. fqdb^. 

Yararuchi makes this process into a regular rule (ii. 23). 
His examples are — ddlima, taldo, valahi, for dddima, iaddga, 
vadabhu WlfWR is also used in the modems, though rarely. 
To these may be added ^|V " small," from ^^y through a lost 
form ^¥9 which occurs in the Bh&gayata Pur&na, probably the 
same as ^di: also ^"IJ "to play"; a form of t^T^> and 
others, already in use in classical Skr. 

As illustrative of this connexion, though in the reverse way, 
may be adduced a peculiar class of causals in Hindi formed by 
inserting / before the characteristic long vowel, chiefly in verbs 
whose root ends in a vowel. Thus : 

IBTTT " to eat," causal flsWRT- 
iftirr " drink," „ fqWHIT* 

1 In this latter place the scholiasCi rendering prerm^ makes nonsense of the 
whole verse. 
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^[ifT " drip," „ ^irprr* 

^jffT " sleep," „ 



vtfT " wash," „ ^wnn 

itfT " carry," „ ffTnTT • 



'^frr^wecp," „ 

^ifT " give," „ f^fTPTT • 

and in four instances after consonants, 

^WW{ "iee," cansal n^mf||i||. 

#?9irr " learn," „ f^raWPTT • 

;g^nirr " dry," „ ^I^QHWT . 

%ZW( " ait*" f, f^rawnrr* »!«> f^rariRT and tSTTTT. 

That this H is not merely inserted to prevent hiatus is 
proved by many considerations. The modem languages do not 
object to a hiatus at all as a rule, and if they do at any time 
endeavour to fill it up, they do so generally by ^^ ^j pr even 
antMwdra, and if the / were inserted merely as a matter of 
euphony, we should not find it after verbal roots ending in a 
consonant. The form ^TTIRT reveals the secret, and shows 
that the H is merely an interchange with the ^ or ^TO^ the 
characteristic form of the causal in Sanskrit. In Hindi gene- 
rally this dt/a, bearing the accent on the first syllable, changes 
its f/ into u, which, in modem times, drops out, thus Skr. 
chaldy becomes chaldund, and subsequently chaldnd ; but in this 
little group of early Tadbhavas, the y has changed to /, just as 
in Skr. ^rffe= m\£\i and the original forms were undoubtedly 
^^IRRT> ft^lWrr (the Persian <dLj "cup" recalls this form), 
and the like, though retained only in the one verb ^TWfT. 

If we now turn to Sindhi, the same principle is found 
governing precisely the same verbs, W in Sindhi is in nine 

VOL. I. 16 
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cases out of ten turned into T> so that in the Sindhi causal 
affix "Urc we have the exact counterpart of the Old Hindi ^ilW> 
now modernized into WT* This affix is used as in Hindi, almost 
exclusively with verbal roots ending in a vowel. Thus — 

fxpra '' drink/' cansal (ll^l^fl • 
^ni^ « live," „ t^HRnC^. 

^^ " wash," „ ^W^ • 

The consonantally terminated root f%V ''to stand," makes in 
like manner fWfTT^j and ftff "to sit" (like H. %3TT)j 
f^^i\^; so also, by a curious coincidence, %^QP!J "to see," 
makes ^^K^ " to show." This syllable dr is inverted to rd 
after verbs ending in long d, as ^QT^ "to eat," causal 
^'TT'T^* A few more verbs with consonantally ending roots 
also retain this ancient form, as — 

;gi^ " to deep," ^Vfn:^. 
flr^ ''to learn,'' R|I^K^. 
f^ni^ " to fear," r|^KU|. 

and the double causals, expressed in Hindi by inserting TT? 
also universally exhibit the form in ar, because the majority 
of single causals end in d ; thus, from ^iMl,^ comes 
^KKIify, etc 

Gujarati exhibits the third form in ^ITV? completing the 
chain ; and it is important to observe that this form is foimd 
in Gujarati, because that language has separated itself frt)m 
Hindi in comparatively recent times, and may be not unfairly 
regarded as little better than one of the Bajput or Jat dialects 
of Hindi, which through political causes has sundered itself 
from the parent language, and obtained an independent 
status. 

Gujarati has several methods of forming the causal. After 
a root ending in a consonant one very common form is ^ITV, as 
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TU^ " to diminish/' Mdl>c4; after a root with vowel termina- 
tion ^TM, sometimes inverted to ^FiT *• ^SVi " to eat," ^BWW^5 
"^i^ " to say," ^q>il4 ; W^ " be," ^TRT^, and others. 

He T of Sindhi being equivalent to the H of Hindi, we 
have thus the two forms, one in H, the other in V; and as 
Gujarati preserves many ancient forms which have been modi- 
fied in modem Hindi, or altogether lost, it might not be going 
too &r to suppose that both forms were in use in ancient Hindi, 
and we thus obtain another and widespread instance of the 
connexion between the two letters. 

But to complete this subject it is now necessary to adduce 
instances of the connexi(Hi between ^ and H* 

Yararuchi gives (ii. 12) a few instances, though he makes no 
regular rule. They are palitiam^ kalamho, dohalo^ for pradipta, 
kachmba, dohada. These words do not, as far as I am aware, 
occur in the modem language* 

Closely connected with this change is that from diorm the 
class of numerals "eleven," "twelve," etc. Thus, Skr. ekddaia^ 
dwddaia, trai/odaia, become in Pr. edrahOy bdraho, teraho, etc., and 
in H. f^^lKf J WTC?* %^j and so, with trifling modifications, 
in all. The form for " sixteen," however, comes round to /, 
as Skr. 'iftvil (where the ^ of 1^ has been cerebralized by the 
^ of ^), Pr. iftTf , H. ^Prtl^, P. H\do\, S. ^Prtt, G. €135, 
M. 4\do\, 0. ^^cb, B. '^^. 

The H. ifiW might seem to be another instance from Skr. 
^fhr, through ''it^- It is, however, merely a contraction from 
4hwr> through Pr. ^f^ff^ (Var. iv. 26). 

Further instances are^ 

8kr. ^ "to grind,'' Pr. TRMf H. ?nRT, P. i?35«TT, 8. ?fin|, G. 

Skr. W? " to push," Pr. I|^V> ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ modems. 
Skr. TV? " to t^f*' Pr* T(m f not in use in the modems. 

The root ^ goes through the whole cycle of changes in 
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Prakrit^ becoming Vi^f Vr^9 ^» and ^TW? but the modems stop 
short at '^^• 

From the examples given in this and other sections it mnst 
have struck the reader that a close connexioiiy if not a certain 
degree of confusion, exists in some languages between W and 
9&* This latter letter is very common in 0., B., and G. ; less 
in P. ; and is not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies 
description^ sometimes it sounds like rA, again like rz, and 
again merely a harsh /. Its point of contact is high up in the 
palate, near r, and the tongue in uttering it is shaped as in 
uttering the simple /. It appears to be capriciously substituted 
by the vulgar, in those languages where it exists, for the 
common H^ and in a considerable number of instances this 
substitution has become the rule, even in classical writers, to 
the total exclusion of H in words where the latter should 
etymologically appear. 

Out of a large mass of instances the following may suffice : 

Skr. ^TRT " time,*' M. ^1735, O., O. id. 

Skr. ^IT^ " black,* P. Wdbf» G. W(X\f M. q^|dbl> O. H3CT. 

Skr. ^ « famUy," G. 535, M. ^, 0.gi35. 

Skr. %^R "play,** G. %35^, M. %a5Jt, 0. %RctT. 

Skr. ^frtr " ball," G. iftas, M. iffiB, ^JtSCT, O. iftaS- 

Skr. ^RHf " bumiug," G. ^do4f M. HdB^, O. ^fdb^h P. ^dbUIT- 

Skr. Z^nr " confusion," P. ddbOfT} G. "Zdo^ > M. 75b)K > but O. ZftWT • 

Skr. ^or^ "place," P. ^jfas, M., G., O. tU 

Skr. ^nir "dish," P. ^TTol^, M. ^0951, G. IfTclSt, O. ^nast- 

It will be noticed that this letter never occurs initially in 
any of the languages ; and there appears to be no reason for 
doubting that the sound itself is of non-Aryan origin, not- 
withstanding the fact that the character Bo is found in Yedic 
Sanskrit. We do not know how this character was pronounced 
in those days, beyond this — that it in some degree resembled ¥• 
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• 

Bnt the equiyalent of V in the modem languages is not 9&, but 
^, as in ^nftVT " bridegroom," H. %V|I ; moreover, Panjabi 
has side by side with 85 a character rh, which accurately corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit V* 

This curious heayy / is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and d, 
and it is also found in the Sole family of Central India. The 
Marathas and Oriyas are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those 
which have been for the longest time in contact with Koles 
and Dravidians, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
cerebral / more freely used by them than by others. The 
appearance of this letter in Gujarati and Panjabi, however, is 
singular, and difficult to explain. Ghijarati has not come into 
close contact with any non- Aryan tribes except Bhils, who are 
too few and insignificant to have had any influence on the 
language ; nor has Panjabi, which is surrounded in every 
direction by other Aryan dialects. Sindhi, which lies between 
the two languages, and which is spoken by tribes closely akin 
to the Panjabis, does not possess this sound either ; so that its 
existence in these two languages is a puzzle, only to be ac- 
coimted for by the supposition that, as the Y in them both is 
pronounced d, and not also r, as in Hindi, some character was 
required to represent the latter soimd, and the old Yedic 9B 
being then, so to speak, out of employment, was pressed into 
the service. For it must be noted that this 35 does not occur 
in the modem languages in the same words as in the Yedas. 
• With regard to the words in which this letter is foimd, it 
cannot be admitted that they are all non- Aryan, or even that 
they form part of that reserve of non- Aryan words which is 
foimd even in Sanskrit. It is noticeable in many languages 
that where a nation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar 
sound, it straightway falls in love with it, and drags it into use 
at every turn, whether there be any etymological reason for it 
or no. We English, for instance, have dragged our favourite 
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th into a number of words where it has no business to be ; and 
similarly the Orijas and Marathas bring in this beloved 8? 
in a great many words where W should be. I cannot admit 
that the presence of this letter, therefore, is any argument for 
the non- Aryan origin of a word, especially as we find it in so 
many of tho simplest and most undoubtedly ancient Aryan 
words, like ^i^r? ^^flMi and the rest ; and, as in Marathi, at any 
rate there often exist side by side the word with H, used by the 
learned, and the word with 9&9 current generally, with some 
additional corruptions, among the vulgar. 

I will now sum up what has been said in this and the pre- 
ceding section about the cerebrals, dentals, and the two forms 
oil. 

The cerebrals are the harsher, the dentals the softer, forms 
of the lingucd series. The former correspond very nearly to 
our English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound current in 
Europe, and have arisen &om the debilitating efifects of a hot 
climate. 

Originally there were no dentals in the speech of the 
Aryans, and when the d^itals came into existence they did 
not displace the old Aryan Unguals in every case. In some 
cases the dental was used in classical, the cerebral in vulgar 
language, while in other cases quite the reverse took place. 
In the modem languages, one word is often written indiffer- 
ently with either, as ?[t¥ or Tf^> WTf or TTf ^ though Sindhi 
prefers the cerebral Y to ^9 while Marathi and Oriya some- 
times use the dental in preference. In the case of W> we find 
it arises from a modification of ^9 and sometimes even of ^» 
and there are rare cases in which a word runs through a whole 
series of changes, as 1f> ^, ^, T? W- Further, we find a 
curious cerebral /, which, though it has borrowed the Vedio 
character 9&9 is not identical in origin with the sound formerly 
expressed by that character, but is probably of non- Aryan 
origin, though it is by the vulgar often improperly inserted in 
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pure Aryan words, which are correctly written with W. From 
all these circumstances we infer the original unity of all the 
lingual group, and its affinity to the European dentals. 

% 61. As the last section dealt with W^ it will be adviBable 
to take this first, though in alphabetical order it comes third 
among the semivowels, whose changes and peculiarities form 
the subject of this and the three following sections. 

Wis constantly changed to T in Sindhi, when non-initial. 
Instances are — 

Skr. mm " black," 8. mft • 

» ^"famUy," „ ^, as well as ^. 

,f ^RR " melting," „ ipC^. 

^itir " ball," „ ^trt, aswella8^twt• 
^Wr"wate^," „ m. 

» WW* net," „ ^WT^. 

>» TTT^ " palate," „ WT%- 

» iJVWTT " to weigh," „ iflT^* 

»» WW "place.* „ Wl. 

» imR" supporting," „ ITTT^sn^ ^TTW^* 

In the Prakrits the reverse is the case; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Mah&r&shtri T is changed into 
W* This statement is made among others of the Magadhi 
dialect. In the modem Magadha country, that is, in Southern 
Bihar, however, the tendency is decidedly the other way, and 
throughout the Eastern Hindi area from Oudh to the frontier 
of Bengal, the rustics constantly pronounce T where W is the 
correct soimd. This I can testify from personal observation 
during many years' residence in those parts. Thus we ordi- 
narily hear karid for kdld, " black '^ tharid for thdU, "dish " ; 
mahirdrHi for tnahild, "woman"; kerd for keld^ "plantain"; 
kapdr for kapdl, "head"; phdr for phdl^ "ploughshare"; and 
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this peculiarity is to be noticed occasionally in the speech of 
the lower orders in other parts of the Hindi area, as, for 
instance, in Marwari, as chdrnd " to wander," for chahd. In 
old Hindi poems many instances may be found, as Idr for Idld, 
" saliva " ; jangar for jangal, " forest," and the like. In fact, 
so great is the confusion between these two letters, that they 
may in some parts of India be said to be used indifferently, and 
the speakers appear to be unconscious that they are saying T 
instead of H* 

In Bengal and Orissa quite another change takes place in 
those proyinces ; ^ is confoimded with W by the lower orders 
almost universally ; thus, where the Hindi has %TT " to take," 
B., though it writes il|,^> pronounces ^^y and 0. both writes 
and pronounces 'IH^WT- Thus also we hear ^^ for IHT " salt," 
not merely in these two languages, but also in H. and P. H. 
reverses the process in ^41i^ " a cloth to cover the privities," 
from 'Nt "naked," which is in B. •i'jfi. Further instances 
in Oriya are ^TRf " a kick," H. WHf ; IWr^CW " rent-free," Ar. 

^j^t; ^ "plundering," Skr. ^H. ^; ^ "iron," H. 

'MH; ^JITT " maimed," H. ^JWT. It is worthy of remark that 
the Bengalis in writing very often make no distinction between 
H and ^y giving only one crook ^ to both, and sometimes put- 
ting, but as often omitting, a dot when they wish to express /. 

% when standing alone in the middle of a word, is never 
omitted. This is true of the semivowels generally, which hold 
their own much more tenaciously than the strong letters of the 
five Vargas. 

§ 62. ^ is regularly changed to W in H., P., B., and 0., less 
frequently in M., G., and S. In these three languages ^ 
retains its liquid sound of y. (See Ch. I. § 23.) This change 
is by Yararuchi, iL 31, confined to initial y ; as jatthi, jaso, 
jakkho, for t/^hti, yaias^ yaksha. Examples of initial change in 
the modem languages 
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irrt "going," H. WRT, P- ^niTTf G. ^ (for WT^, cf. W^ for 
^T4)» ^* Wf^» but also and more commonly ^[^ , B. WT^> 0. f^niT 
(for 1|T1[1|T). 

iff? " fit," H. ^ft^9 and so in all. M. also ^t^. 

TqH " yoke," H. ^, P. id., 8. ^it?t, o. ^rtin;, b., o. iftn, m, irf. 

Marathi in a great many instances retains the y sound, and 
the ^ character. There are, however, to be found many cases 
where the Hindi rule is followed. These latter are the popular, 
as distinguished &om the learned, words. In G. and S., 
especially in the latter, the use of initial y, though more fre- 
quent than in H. and the Eastern languages, is less so than in 
Marathi. 

The stress laid on an initial consonant being greater* than 
that on one in the middle of a word, it is natural that ^ should 
be more often changed to ^ in the former position than in the 
latter. When it occurs in the middle of a word, Jf is generally 
softened into X* which combines with the adjacent vowels into 
at and e. This change has been discussed in Gh. II. § 35. In 
the causal verbs, as has been mentioned above, § 60, it imder- 
goes other changes of an organic nature. 

There is, however, one dass of words in which ^ changes 
into W in the middle of a word, namely, those mentioned by 
Yararuchi in ii. 17, words ending with the suffix atUya, where 
the substitution is effected by ^* This is, however, merely a 
doubling of the consonant rendered necessary, according to 
Prakrit ideas, by the shortening of the previous long vowel. 
Thus uttariya becomes uttarijjam^ ramanii/a, bharaniya — ramanij- 
jamy bharanyjam. Under this head would come also participial 
forms in ya, as Mryaj gamya^ the former of which appears 
constantly in the modem languages as a substantive, with the 
meaning of " a ceremony," " a business," in the forms WT^^ 
^ir<^> and Wn* 

In one instance, often quoted, Jt is supposed to change into 
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W: ^8rflr=llfj; in modem H. ITO, wrft, wit, ?• WZlf 
S. WSt, G. WiSf WIZ, etc., but here I doubt the change. 
From what I have said under the root T?. (No. 13 of the list 
giyen in § 59), it will be seen that there is ground for supposing 
a connexion between the groups X^^ ^i7, etc., on the one hand, 
and the group IH^? etc., on the other. It seems probable, then, 
that the Pr. Wf|[9 from which the modem languages deriye 
their words, is an independent form from the root WZ; The 
transition of ^ into W may, however, be supported by the case 
of the causals in dl, dr, etc., noted in the last section. It is 
frequently elided when medial 



§ 63. The semivowel T is a very persistent letter, and is 
never ejected or elided. In Prakrit it is changed into H 
in haladddy chalano, muhah, JuhiUhilo, somdh^ kalunam, anguliy 
ingdh^ ehilddo, phalihdy phaliho; for the Skr. haridrd^ charanay 
mukharOy Yudhishthira, $ukumdra, karuna, anguri, angdra, 
kirdta, parikhd, parigha. Anguli is not a fair instance, as the 
word iivJl occurs in Sanskrit. There is very little tendency 
to change T into H in the Indians of the present day. The 
tendency, as I stated under W, is rather the other way, though 
writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all the minor dialects 
T is changed into W. As far as it concerns the real origin and 
root-form of words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be 
true that the cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished 
from the dentals, then it must follow that the semivowels of 
the respective groups were identical if there was a time when 
Y was the same as ^; there must also have been a time when T 
was not sounded differently from W; and just as in the present 
day we find that there exists confusion between Y and ^> Z and 
Hi so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds of the 
lower classes in many provinces a tendency to use T and H 
as the same sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take 
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T as the original, and W as the corruption, or mce versd ; we 
have no right to assume that the form found in classical 
Sanskrit is the true and original one; rather in the present 
state of our knowledge we should be disposed to be very 
sceptical upon this point. I pass by, therefore, the further 
discussion of this unimportant detail, and proceed to the next 
semivoweL 

§ 64. ^. Of changes of this letter into any other there are 
no examples. It is, however, easily confounded with ^, and it 
has been thought by some writers that this confusion dates 
from early times, and that in the Prakrits there is no difference 
between the two letters. This yiew seems to me erroneous; 
we have no means of judging how these two letters were dis- 
tinguished in pronunciation in early Aryan times ; on the one 
hand, the circumstance that there are two separate characters 
shows that there must have been two separate sounds; while, 
on the other, the fact that the character used to represent b is 
so clearly a mere modification of that used for v proves that 
there must have been a very close connexion between the two. 
It would not be going too (bx to suppose that in the original 
Arjran speech there was no difference, but that the gram- 
marians, wanting an imaspirated media for the labial varga, 
invented this character for the purpose. It is waste of time to 
speculate about a matter which we cannot hope to solve. The 
thick coarse writing of an ordinary Indian manuscript is no 
guide : the little fine line across the loop, which alone distin- 
guishes ^ from If, would be put in if there was room for it, and 
left out if there was not. This is seen, to come to more modem 
times, in MSS. of the early Indian poets. Thus, in Ghand the 
following readings occur in one page, opened at random, of 
Tod'sMSS.: ^^ = Skr. ^*k, *^ = Skr. ^, TifirtW 
= Skr. UtTfPnW, 'CT = Skr. ^, ^l^H = Skr. irf, ^f%t = Skr. 
^, f^mr = Skr. Uflm> t^l^yft = Skr- ^^«t« Nothing can 
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be leamty it is dear, £rom such an irregular method of writing 
as this. 

In Chap. I. § 23 will be found the rules of pronunciation of 
these letters in the yarious languages, and it will there be seen . 
that the three western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, 
still make a distinction between the two. 

In Marathi ^ when initial is pronounced so softly as to ap- 
proach the sound of our English to, and in this situation is 
commutable with "^ and ^* The former method of pro- 
nouncing, with '^9 is said by Molesworth to be less correct than 
the latter. Examples are — 

Skr. in^T^ " medecine," vulgo ^TOR^ and ^^^. 

Skr. ^ihrir " nnlacky," vulgo ^hfgg " filthy." 

Skr. ^iirf^ '* a posture of the hands," ^fjdb and ^^cb'. 

Skr. ^^liJ^vl << hangring down,** ^J^4(f or <|cib^C " ^ plummet.'^ 

In all words beginning with the preposition ava, the Prakrit 
form would be o, and thus in early Tadbhavas which have come 
down to Marathi through Prakrit the form in o is the more 
correct. 

As a rule in all these three languages a word beginning with 
^ in Sanskrit retains ^, and one with ^ retains the '^. There 
are, however, a few exceptions, due apparently to the influence 
of Hindi. Thus : 

irnV " a marriage procession," M. ^T^PT and 1|^|^. 
Tf^pl « dwelling," M. ^IPT^ and "^9^ • 
^^ " crane,* M. If^, ^lOol • 
iT^"good,"M.^X:T. 

In the first two examples both forms are used, but Wif^ 
is apparently the more common of the two. 

When not initial ^ is commonly softened into ti, or entirely 
elided, as — 

^ "life," Pr. ^iH, H. #, P. ^ft^, S. id. 
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^ "god," Pr. ^, H.^ or ^.^ P. ^, S. id, B., O. ^ (as a 
family name). 

^H^ " brother-in-law,* Pr. id,, B. ^^TC* ^- ^^T> ^« ^^T- 

It falls out also in the compound numerals from twenty-one 
to twenty-eight in some languages. Thus, Hindi retains it in 
•^4^^ " twenty-four," and ^fll^ " twenty-six," only. The 
three western languages retain it throughout ; the others only 
in one or two cases, as will be seen from the following list. 

H. P. B. O. 

21 Y;SR^ UKt llftrar iPiHTl[ 8. ipStf » B. also 

23 %<^ ?rt; ?h^^ ?h[ij 

24 ^4t^ ^fWtor*^^flni . ^fWH 

25 xn);^ it^ ^^^^ ^rf^ni o. xn);^ s. iM^. 

26 99i4i ^aft ^iflni ^r^ti 

It is customary in Hindi to express final o after a vowel by 
'^9 but this is a mere compendium scripturce, and must not be 
mistaken for an organic retention or addition of that letter ; 
thus, jdo, " go," is written WTf, but still pronounced jdo, J^ 
= ddo^ ftpi = shio or skeo. 

§ 65. Of the nasals, ^ and nF^ being never used singly in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits, except as grammatical signs, do not 
fall within the compass of the present chapter. , Of their use 
in Sindhi to express ny and ng respectively, notice has been 
taken in § 25, IT is substituted for T, in Prakrit fashion, 
frequently in all the languages, though Hindi is extremely 
careless in this matter, and constantly uses ^ where 1!r should 

^ This word is often written ^^^ bat pronounced Deo. It is a common name 
of men. 
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more correctly be written. Bengali and Oriya are in writing 
perfectly accurate in tins respect, though it is not always 
possible to distinguish the pronunciation of the two letters in 
the mouth of an ordinary speaker. Marathi and Sindhi use 
?r in the substantive forms of the infinitive in all cases, the 
former as ^ =Sansk. I^^ as well as My the latter as ^« Panjabi 
in the same part of the verb oddly enough uses ^ in the 
majority of wprds, but Wf after a cerebral, as ^<^^ " to bore," 
but %?|fT " to vex " ; both from %^- In other cases also 
there is much confusion, especially in the hitherto somewhat 
uncultivated Gujarati, where ?r is often needlessly and in- 
correctly written for ^« It is unnecessary to give instances, as 
this is no regular law of development, but either a following 
of the similar Prakrit custom, or mere carelessness and ignor- 
ance. 

^ undergoes a remarkable and very important change, by 
virtue of which many singular words and forms may be ex- 
plained, and their derivation elucidated. 

7T is, as wiU be readily perceived, both a labial and a nasal, 
and the change consists in separating these two essences, and 
giving to each a distinct expression. The labial quality of 
this letter takes the form of ^^ and the nasal that of anusw&ra, 
thus forming the sound ^y in which the nasal element precedes 
the labial. This is the first step, of which familiar instances 
are as follows : 

Skr. "m^ " disease," H. ^|t^, M. id. 

Skr. ^Unnra " myrobalan," H. ^^rt^lTT, P. id., S. irtf^nct/ M. 

Skr. iTTf " name," H. ^\^. 
. Skr. Vm " village," H. irt^, M. id. 

Skr. WRVH " swarthy," H. ^TNWT* P- id., 8. irNl[ and ^Ttf^* 
M. Ht^dbl* 

^ For Sindhi insertion of i, and for its ohange of I into r, see further on. 
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Skr. gWTT " prince," H. ^f^, P. H^, M. |JS^. 

Skr. Wfm "lotus," H. linir> P. id., S. 4^- 

Skr. ;«t7Yl| " ■oft,'' M . lilNirT. 

Skr. ^iniTH " son-in-law," M. Wflfrt^. 

Skr. in^ " foot," Pr. Jfim^i, H. V[^^, P. id. 

The next step is the omission of anusw&ray isolated instances 
of which occur in all the languages, but especially in Marathi, 
if we may take Molesworth as an authority in the matter. The 
use of the anusw&ra is very capricious, however, in this combi- 
nation, owing to the lightness of its pronunciation. I know of 
no method by which the soimd of such words as ^TN^ VNWT^ 
etc., can be expressed in Roman characters. Those who main- 
tain that the object of transliteration is to enable a person 
unacquainted with Oriental languages to pronounce a word 
right, merely from seeing it written in their own characters, 
will find this class of words rather an obstacle. K there is one 
method of writing these words more hopelessly wrong and 
misleading than any other, it is the common English form 
of "-ong"; our countrymen write fRtW (^'Rnf " forest- 
village "=Wootton, i.e. '* wood-town") " Bongong," and pro- 
nounce it so as to rhyme with " song,*' " long," and the like ! 
Others write goon, which iminstructed English persons would 
naturally pronoimce %^l^9 others again write gdnw, which is 
right enough, provided it be first explained that the n is nasal, 
as in French, but who would guess this if not told P The fact 
is, these words are pronounced exactly like the name of the 
French city of Laon, that is, as gato with a contraction of the 
throat while pronoimcing the vowel, which has the effect of 
sending part of the breath through the nose, and imparting a 
nasal sound to the whole word, so that it is almost impossible 
to say exactly where the nasal comes in ; the word floats in an 
atmosphere of nasalization, so to speak. A Frenchman would 
naturally and unhesitatingly . pronounce the word correctly 
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from seeing the spelling goon, but we are not writing solely, or 
even principally^ for the sake of our French neighbours. It 
would be interesting to see how Messrs. Meadows Taylor and 
partjr, who profess to be able so to transliterate an Indian word 
that any ordinary Englishman shall infallibly pronounce it 
correctly at sight, would manage this class of words. 

To return to our subject, the nasal being so slight and 
volatile, as I have stated above, it naturally is frequently 
dropped, leaving on|y the labial element. Instances are M. 

fT^=WRT; M. %ir=%'l; also— 

Skr. ijflf " drcumfercnce," H. 5}^ (neo), G. id,, B. ij^, O. fw^- 
P. retains the nasfd fif^. 

Skr. f^RPr " vehicle," Old H. ^^Pf . 

Skr. ir^ni "going," H. ^ftlfT. ^ (for If^^). 

Skr. ^Mi^ "ox-tail fan," S. ^h^> O* ^>^^> sometimes also in H. 
written ^^, but generally Hlfy^. 

Inasmuch as the ^ in this class of words is always pronounced 
soft Uke er, and not hard as v, it naturally slides into ti or o ; 
thus Skr. .TW=P. TT^j S. TW with double anusw&ra, the 
former of which is the usual Sindhi method of softening down 
a hiatus, the latter only is organic. H. 'irN= P. ^T^; Jn^= S. 
^^t^. This is after all perhaps little more than a different way of 
writing; there is no difference in the pronunciation of the words. 

Bengali and Oriya omit the labial entirely in some words, as 
Tt=^TrT> 0. imwr=^RnTW^; this is because with them ^ 
has already the sound of o, so that even omitting the labial does 
not very materially alter the pronimciation. 

In the following words the nasal has been dropped, and the 
labial amalgamated with the preceding voweL 

Skr. mm « dwarf," H. ^^, P. ^ttm. B. m^fw^ or .ft*. 
Skr. l[^^ "gohig," H. iftlTf. 
Skr. V4i< " oxtail," see above. 
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Many others may be found sometimes written with %fi at 
others with 1W or ^IW, according to the fancy of the writer, 

Skr. mf^ "lord," becomes in H. ^, P. id., S. tl^f B., 
0. ipi^, and its compound 4^^ini«l, in like manner H. ^fnV» 
and 80 in the rest. M. forms an exception^ baring Wt¥Pn • 
In all of these but M., the influence of the following palatal 
Towel t has caused the elision of the labial, leaving only the 
anusw&ra. 

Occasionally a vowel, generally a or <t, is substituted for the 
labial, as — 

Skr. ffn^ "hair of the body,** H. ^^, P. id., B. '^i^, S. ^. 
Skr. ^ " smoke," H. J^, P. id., 8. 1^, B. WTt* 0..\|^. 
Skr. ^[ir "earth," H. ^ or ^, P., S. id., G. iff^. 
Skr. lrf?f " worm," S. t^S^ . 

It might seem proper to connect with this peculiarity of m 
the H. ^ftTC " cowdung/' from Skr. ^^t'W* through a form 
WY^RI; but it seems more rational to suppose that the Hindi 
word is a modem compound of ^ " cow/' and ^ " gift " or 
'^ blessing." To those who know how useful and highly prized 
an article cowdung is in India, this latter explanation will no 
doubt commend itsel£ 

§ 66. In Chapter I. § 24, 1 have explained the peculiarities 
attendant on the usage of the sibilants, under the head of pro- 
nunciation. Where so much carelessness and laxity exists in 
writing, not only among the masses, but even among literary 
men, and in the manuscripts and published works of writers 
in many of these languages, we can only treat these changes 
as matters of pronunciation. Whenever a fixed standard of 
orthography shall have been arrived at, the time will have 
come to analyze the changes which the sibilants undergo among 
themselves from a phonetic point of view ; at present it would 
be but lost labour to attempt to do so. 

TOL. L 17 
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For the same reason it is not possible here to take notice 
of the rales laid down by Prakrit writers on this subject. In 
the dark ages of India so numerous and conflicting were the 
changes and migrations of races, that it is no longer worth 
while to look for the local peculiarities mentioned by the 
Prakrit grammarians in the places which they assign to them. 
The whole of the Gttngetic Doab, Bohilkhand, and Oudh, with 
the tract north of the Gtinges lying between Oudh and Tirhut, 
is now peopled by Aryan tribes, who still preserve traditions of 
their comparatively recent advent into those regions. Northern 
Tirhut has been won from mountain-tribes, chiefly non- Aryan, 
in historic times. The Ahirs of Sindh are now found all over 
Aryan India. The Marwaris, Meds, Jats, and other tribes, 
have wandered northwards and southwards, westwards and 
south-westwards, tiU we can no longer trace them back to their 
original seats. Mixed races call themselves Bajputs, and claim 
to come from Chitor or Ajmer, imconscious that their high 
cheekbones, flat noses, and narrow pig-like eyes, give the lie as 
they speak to their absurd pretensions. 

The use of the sibilant by the various modem nationalitiee, 
then, is one of those points on which we wait for more light, 
and on which premature speculations would be not only idle, 
but absolutely noxious. 

There is one point, however, on which we touch solid ground. 
The sibilant has a tendency, more or less developed in all the 
languages, though culminating in Sindhi and Panjabi, to pass 
into Y* This is a very ancient practice. In the primitive 
Iranian h regularly corresponds to the ^ of early Aryan. 
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SANSKRIT. KBND. MOD. PERSIAN. 

4jfV " thousand," hazanra \*j^ 

It is in complete correspondence with this ancient change 
that we find the propensity to replace a by A exhibiting itself 
in its fullest force in those parts of India which lie nearest to 
the Iranian frontier, namely, the Panjab and Sindh. In these 
two languages the 8 is not only changed to A, but occasionally 
even entirely thrown away. A few examples out of many 
hundreds are here adduced : — 

OTHER 
SANSKRIT. SINDHI. PANJABI. LANGUAGES. 

^r^" cotton," ^«mf>^iRf 'WTf o. nm. 

%inCt"lion." line %fft H.W. 

^Prtl « a kos " (}exigQt)r l(fHr iftf , 1T^ 

^IRJ "grinding," ^^f^ ^iftf^ 

in^"December-Jannary," iftV iftW 

^im# " Jane-July," ["WST^] ^ fTf 

H^ « father-in-law," ^Tirft ^i^fTT (^TirTT) 

^rre " breath," ^HV ^BTTf 

0|irf7l"tfrenty»(Pr.^|^) ^ iftf 

H^IW^IRT " twenty.one," ll^[tf Uft 

t^t^« thirty "(Pr.Tftm) ftf ^,Tftf 

ll^Pi^lfl, " thirty-one," IPI^ T^i^ 

TJimffe " sixty-one," ll^lffS T^THIZ [etc. 

liqwi H fW " seventy-one," 1[l|f?!f(; T^Sf^f^ H.^Hf^HC 

It has been remarked before that all these languages show 

* In this word the ^ may be a hardening of \, qTj on the other hand, merely a 
different way of writing "^ ; see the remarlu further on in this section. 
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their common origin^ if that were doubtful, by the fkct, among 
others, that hardly any process or tendency exists in any one 
of them which may not be traced, however faintly, in nearly 
all. This iM true in the present instance. In every one of the 
languages some few examples may be found of this change, 
though the tendency, so strong in Western India as to become 
a rule, has been so weakened as we go eastwards, that in Bengali 
and Oriya only a few faint examples can be adduced. 

In the series ^' sixty-nine," " seventy-one," and so on to 
"seventy-eight," the ^ of m\Vi is changed to 1 in all the 
languages. I do not give the list here, as it will occur in 
Chapter IV,, which see. 

As an example, though a somewhat doubtful one, of this 
change running through all the languages, the word pah&r 
" mountain," may be noticed. Its forms are H. h^i>« B., O. 
■miT^j M., G., P. xrfT^* The final 1 points to an older Z, 
which would be sofi;ened from n j so that I would derive the 
word from a Sanskrit form "51^* treated as VM^y according to 
the usual method of treating V in ordinary coUoqmal speech. 
The meaning would be " stretched out," " long," '' vast," and 
this is the more appropriate, as the word is generally applied 
to a mountain range, rather than to an isolated hill or peak. 

Another instance is the local Hindi word xft[^ " cattle," only 
used in the western Hindi area, from V[^ . Another local word 
in Eastern Behar is ^tfT^ " cowshed " = 'ftHTWr , B. iftfTWt. 
More may be found here and there, but few which run through 
the whole seven languages. 

There is, however, one important series which is noticed by 
Vararuchi ii. 44, consisting of )^TI " ten," and its compounds 
ekddaia, etc. In these the i is regularly changed to ^« Pr* 
daha^ edraha, vdraha, etc., for daia, ekddaia, dwddaia, and the 
rest. Thus, " eleven," which may serve as a specimen, is H. 

TTfT^, *nm> P. OraiTt* s. Wift, m^, g. uf^nin:, m. 
wnKi* 0., B. ipnr. 
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The Y is retained in writing only in H. and S. In P. and 
M. the long d has taken its place, and in the rest it has dis- 
appeared. 

Before leaying the sibilants, some notice must be taken of a 
change, the reverse of that mentioned in § 58, whereby W 
becomes ^ in Marathi, and analogous to that mentioned in the 
same section as prevalent in Bengal, in such cases as JF^ for 
^f^y ^pnr for ^^^i\, and others. Vararuchi iL 41, gives 
chhattM for shashthL chammuho^shanmukha, chdvao=idmka. 
chhattavannozzzBaptaparna. Modem instances are— 

Skr. ir^ "six," Pr. ^, H. 9, P. "^ , S. ^, G. 9, M. ;BrfT, B. ^^, 

Skr. ire "sixth," Pr. ^, H. |fJT» P^lpit, S. Bfft, G. ^jft- 
Skr. IBppni "child," Pr. lfTW^» H. lf|mT> P. id., IftfTT. 8. 

^rniT^» Trwnirr* WTiRn» ifWWT. etc., o. ^^, ^ pi., zp«t- 

In Bengali a good many of these words may be found, which, 
when supported by the analogy of the cognate languages, may 
fairly be treated as bond fide examples of this rule ; when not 
so supported, however, as the majority are not, they may be set 
down as careless spelling. 

^ is in H. and P., and occasionally in the other languages, 
pronounced kh, though still written '^; in fact, on seeing this 
character in an old Hindi MS.^ one would naturally pronounce 
it kh. This is not merely a matter of writing however. 
Several words which in Sanskrit have the ^ are now regularly 
pronounced with kh by the peasantry, to whom the written 
character is entirely unknown. Thus mm '' language '* is pf o- 
nounced bhdkhd, and even sometimes written HTQT; ^ " rain,'' is 
^^f and firom it is formed a verb 'C^VfT "to rain." Similarly 
we find fT^ and fT'a'IT from f^ "joy"; ^from %^ "a 
ram"; f^ from t^R ** poison." Hence also M. WM^ a cor- 
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rupted form of vnn "a promise/' Skr. HTTT- ^ **a big 
strong fellow," from %^ "a ram." t^^is also used by the 
vulgar for f^^i as in H. The origin of this custom lies pro- 
bably in the already mentioned connexion between the sibilants 
and ^f which latter is hardened to A;^, as in Persian. 

§ 67. 1 is a favourite letter with the modems, and is rarely 
elided. One instance is given by Trumpp from the Sindhi, 
Skr. iTf^ "joyful," becomes ^^Tft through a form ^f<*n = 
^C^i^' This is not, however, common. In some Prakrit 
books Y is used to fill up the gap made by the rejection of a 
single consonant between two vow^, and a few instances may 
be found in which it has remained till modem times (Weber, 
Saptafi. p. 28). Thus 0. V[\^ "a pai" (the coin), H. "qit* 
Skr. tnt^^* It is sometimes inserted without cause, as 0. 
il^f " a matmd weight," H. J^y M. Wgy Sky. ifTT- As a 
rule its tenacity is greater than that of any other letter, and it 
is pronounced clearly with a somewhat harsher aspiration than 
in other languages. 

This letter in Sanskrit roots is often merely a softening of an 
aspirate. H^ is originally IR^j 1 is ^j ¥■!.= ^J^j 1^ probably 
from ^, ^=^^1 ^^^j perhaps also ^, ^=^» 
T^=TH' Some of these older forms, as grabh and bhri, are 
preserved in the Yedas, and with regard to the others the 
analogy of forms in the cognate languages shows that the 
aspirate has been dropped, while in many it reappears in various 
tenses of the verb. In harmony with this practice, cases are 
found in the modem languages in which h after anusw&ra, 
which is in that position a guttural, changes into gh, as in fHY 
'^ lion," which is pronoimced aingh in all the modem languages, 
and often written f^ in H., and always so in P. Thus also 
the Prakrit forms ^W%j Tp^ "we," "ye," become in Oriya 
^nit Jj^i where the h is changed into the sonant aspirate of 
the organ to which the nasal belongs. 
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§ 68. From ^ we pass by a natural transition to the aspirated 
letters of all the organs. It has been seen that on the one 
hand the unaspirated letters are extr^nely liable to elision, 
while on the other h holds its place always very firmly. From 
the combination of these two principles, it comes to pass that 
the aspirated letters frequently lose their organic characteristic, 
and remain as simple A, the aspiration alone surviving to 
represent them. This is a rule of very general application, 
both in Prakrit and modem times, and is one by which we 
may distinguish early from late Tadbhavas with tolerable 
accuracy. It is not, however, of equal force in all aspirates. 
Yararuchi lays it down as '^ usual,'' that is, not absolute, in the 
cases of ^^ ^9 ^^ ^9 H? omitting the palatals, cerebrals, and ^* 
The omission of the palatals is accounted for, first by the 
tenacity which has been noticed as their characteristic in § 51, 
and secondly by the fact that these letters W and H? though 
they occur in Sanskrit, repres^it as a rule soimds of a later 
origin, being developed out of older sounds, as ^^ ^^ or others. 
Although these letters are foimd in Sanskrit writings of an 
early period, yet their secondary or derivative character can 
hardly be doubted, jh in particular is a very rare letter in 
Sanskrit, while it is extremely frequent in Prakrit. This letter 
has two or three forms, being written sometimes 1|> at others 
^> and at others again ^; all this shows that it is of modem 
origin, and gives rise to the suspicion that it scarcely had a 
fixed and recognized position in the old Indian scheme of 
sounds, until the Pandits began to work at the language, when, 
in accordance with their usual custom, they would invent a 
letter where none existed previously, to avoid leaving any gap 
in their series, just as they did with ^ and ^9 We can derive 
no argument from the existence of letters on monuments of the 
earlier type, Asoka's, Gupta, or Kutila (though it may be 
observed that jh does not occur in Kutila), because the art of 
writing was a matter of comparatively recent introduction, and 
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does not affect phonetic changes in the spok^i languages. In 
the case of the cerebrals their hardness probably preserved 
them, and they too are somewhat secondary in character, being, 
as has been explained before in § 59, old Unguals preserved at 
a high point of contact by the influence of T or some other 
letter, and consequently regarded by Pandits, who worked at a 
time when the usual lingual contact of their nation had passed 
down to a lower point of contact, as in some way derived from 
the dentals, an erroneous view, in which they have been followed 
by many European scholars. 

Thus, ^9 H? 7^ and V? were, to a great extent, popular 
letters; they had already passed into Prakrit, or rather had 
their origin in Prakrit ; they had come into recognized exist- 
ence, so to speak, lower down the stream than the point at 
which the other aspirates had lost their organic characteristics, 
and were thus safe from further change. 

As to ^9 a very little carelessness in uttering it makes it into 
/, and however wide apart these two sounds may be when 
pronounced carefully, or when considered scientifically, the 
personal experience of every one who has lived in this country 
will support the assertion that they are daily and hourly con- 
founded by ordinary speakers. Who ever heard fti^> ^W 
pronounced by the lower classes in towns otherwise than as " fir,'' 
*' fal "? or if not quite with the / sound, at least with some- 
thing very closely approaching to it, and only by purists, or in 
remote parts of the country, with the clear undoubted pA 
sound P To this cause — namely the more complete amalgama- 
tion of the aspirate with the organic sound — may doubtless be 
attributed its preservation. It is softened to ^y which letter in 
Eastern India is constantly regarded by the natives as equiva- 
lent to our English v. 

The aspirates, it must however be remembered, are never 
considered as mere combinations of an ordinary letter with A. 
It is quite a European idea so to treat of them ; kh is not a 
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A;-Boand followed by an A, it is a A; uttered with a greater effort 
of breath than ordinary. The native name for the aspirates is 
niahdprdna ^* great breath/' as opposed to the lenes or aipaprdna 
'' little breath/' letters. The European method of speaking is 
used in this section as being likely to be more familiar to the 
reader ; but it must ever be borne in mind that the aspirate is 
uttered by one action of the mouth ; there is not the slightest 
stop or pause between the k and the A ; in fact, no native ever 
imagines that there is a A; or an A either in the sound. The 
difference between ^TPiJ "eat/' and IfT^ "cause to say/' 
is extremely weU marked, even in the most rapid speaking. 
Thus Yararuchi, in his rule above quoted, ii. 27, does not say 
that ^ and the rest retain only their aspirate. Such an ex- 
pression would have been quite unintelligible to himself and 
his scholars. He says 1 is substituted for ^9 etc. He looks 
upon 1 as quite a distinct letter, and exhibits no consciousness 
of there being an A involved or contained in the ^ already. 
The Indian ^ then differs entirely from ^ + ^ on the one hand, 
as much as it does from the Arabic ^ on the other. 

Thus ^ + V are two distinct sounds, and are always sounded 
as such. ^ is a ^ uttered with a greater expenditure of breath 
than ordinary. ^ is a guttural uttered deep down in the throat, 
and having no real aspiration in it at all, beyond this that the 
makhrqf, or place of utterance of it, is so low down in the throat 
as to be quite on the extreme edge of that region of the palate 
within which the guttural sound lies, and approaching the 
confines of that region within which there is no organic utter- 
ance any longer, because no possibility of contact, but merely 
aspiration or simple forcible passage of air. 

We may now proceed to give examples of the change, which, 
as it is one which passes through the Prakrits into the modem 
languages, may be exhibited with special regard to the latter, 
the former being merely inserted when they occur, because in 
this^ as in so many other cases, the words most frequently in 
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use in the Prakrits are not by any means those which are most 
commonly met with in the moderns, 

§ 69. 9 is changed to V in the following instances : — 
8kr. ^ "fiMse," Pr. ^, H. ^, P. ^i ^, 8. 1^. 
Skr. ftr^" to write," Pr. flff , M. fllffllf . 
Skr. ^m%^ « huntlog," H. ^111%^, P. %^, 8. ^t*^- 
8kr. ^rtft "female friend," Pr. ^Jf^, 8. ^T^. 

In all these cases, howeyer, there exist forms in ^y thus all 
the languages still use ^^; in all but M., the usual form is 
fwny as in H. f^raWT^ though Gujarati omits the t, and has 
^^g* ^n%Z is also still in use, and ?if1' is only in use in 
Sindhi ; all the other languages retain the word V^t, which, 
howeyer, is no longer a colloquial, but merely a literary and 
poetic word. 

8kr. ^TETT "praise," Pr. ^TUTft* H. ^rTTflT. P. fTTTPIT. 8- 

8kr.^lR:^ "a weU-wheel,"* P., H. ^RCfZ, T^» M. TJT^. S. 

8kr. ^TBnf "loins," Pr. Hflf, P. irfpTT. 8. «lf^, M. IJ^ (for 
!9|pf^) ; all in the sense of cotre. 

8lcr.^«cloud,"Pr.^, H. iif ,lftf , P.lftf ,andifV^,8.^fty. 

This letter is also frequently retained, as in ^'Ci=^VtZ99 
^1T= ^4|W> ^C^=^CZ> and split up and inyerted in ^^TTT 
" borax" = ijt^j through ^itf^ and ^tfHt. A similar 
instance is ^ff[«l for Vn^y from VPnft'j H. fiiMi>fl> root of 
the esculent water-lily," P. id., S. Wm10 > G., B., and 0. 
ni^i^vi^ from Skr. ri^H^^? is an instance of the protectiye 

^ The Bo-called <* Persian wheel," used all over the Panjah and in parts of 
Hindustan to draw water for purposes of irrigation. - It has a string of earthen pots 
which go down empty and come np fuU, and tilt oyer into a trough. 
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power of the anusw&ra, of which more will have to be said 
hereafter. 



Skr. Jfqfl « cane," Pr. ^T^ft, H. ^fff (s«e § 52). 

Skr. Kfmx « song,'* Pr. ITTfT^ Old H. ^TTfT, 8- TTf • 

Skr. ^imH "saying,** Pr. Wp^, H. l|f«a> P- ^lflpirT» S. ;if1|, G. 
%V49 O. l|ff^, B. liff^. Singularly this very common word in all 
the other languages is totally wanting in M. 

Skr. TUTT "prior,** H. irff ITT' P., M., O., B. id^ G. ^f^, S. l|f^. 

Instances of the retention of W are M. IWH = 'Wt> which 
ia, however, rare, P. IRnTT? S. ^iW^9 in the altered sense of 
" to think.'* ^rnniT = IJlrt, here, again, through the influence 
of anusw&ra. iHRT " to chum,*' inrfV " a chuming-stick '* 
=Skr. Yfini, and with the cerebsal H. ^TJT "buttermilk," 
though H, has also ^npiT " to chum "; M. '^^y 'Nitj TRT; 
B. iWf> ^Rftfllj WZT " curds*^; G. ^T^, ^fWlfl'^ TSt " curds,*" 
etc. ; S. ^Rir, Tlf^- Skr. ^ " herd ^ ; H. ^ is almost a 
Tatsama, though found in Old Hindi ; P. has the more usual 
form Wf • 

Skr. lrf%nC " deaf,** Pr. Htfft, H. ^ff^, M., O. id^ B. ^%ia» G- 

Skr. ^fv ''curds," Pr. I^f^> H. ^!ft» &nd so in all. 

Skr. ^rre " merchant,** Pr. ^T^T, H. WfiWf B., O. id,, P. m^, ^TTir* 
8. l[Uf (through a confusion with Pers. ^\j^ , often used as a title hy 
certain castes). 

Skr. ^"wife,** Pr. ^UT, H. ^t(y B, If^, M., S. inf. O. ^W, S. 

Skr. J|tu<H "wheat,** H. ift^f »^liy> S.ijjf, B. l^il* ^R» O. iRf 
Skr. «ftW " lizard," " iguana," H. ^tf. P., S. <</•, G. ^. 
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This letter being a mediai and as such more liable to elision 
than any tenuis, exhibits fewer instances of retention than the 
others. Such are ^^, H. ^V, ^V||M*I> etc., though the more 
usual form taken by this root in all the languages is ^Q> as in 
H, ^HK " a warrior/' etc. ; Vt'ft " washerman,*' Skr. ^TR^ ; 
Skr. ^iTWr " white,*' H. ^ftwT, B., 0., ^WT, G. ^ft^y S. ^ft<t, 
M. \JRT, VraS' Skr. WT "to blow," Pr. ^iH, B. ^RWt 
" bellows," H. '^fN^, S. M1NP5 " to kindle," G. W!^. In 
the case of initial V^ many instances may be found among 
genuine Tadbhayas. 

is, like V> a letter which affords a yery large range of instances 
of elision: 

9|lf|^ ''deep," H. 9(f|p^, and so in all. 

^inftr " herdsman," H. "Hrft^* M. id. 

lj^« to be,'- Pr. ft, H. friTT, P. ft^in. S. JT^, G. ft^, M. f|%*, 
O. ftl[WT (^W[)f B. frt[7|. 

HTT^ "pot," H. fTlt, P. id., S. <^. G. ftft, M. id. and <^, 
B., O. f1^. 

^ " to be fair," H. ^Itf " ornament," ^ftfT " pleasant" (ijtVW*), 
;^t|^ " to bes^m," S. ^ " beauty," '^f^, lfTT;f » llT1?fl» «*«•» P- 
Mfjl^illl, MJKIIII, etc M., B., and O. retain the forms in ^ in oommon 
use. G. follows the Hindi, but has also ^)f and derivatives. 

4tm^ "beauty," H. ^fW» ^fRT, P., S. id. 

WI9 « bond," H. $t^, and so in all. 

Here may also be introduced H. %fT " to take," which I 
suppose to be from an earlier form Wf^^ as is shown by S. 
^m^ 9 from Skr. ^5R^. The S. proyes this to be the origin of 
the word by retaining the passiye participle IHJtr which is 
from the Skr. p.part. W^. %fT is to be explained as in the 
first instance for ^Wiy which is identical with the form ^IfT? 
in use now in Panjabi, from ^f^^i^ cf. TftPfT* etc., in Ch. II. 
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§ 36 ; in B. %1[ll> 0. IWTj from the confusion between 1 and 
W* There is a rarely used Skr. root Wr> which would produce 
%'fT, on the analogy of ^Tr> from ^, but I prefer the deriva- 
tion from WHf both on account of the doubtfulness of the root 
Wr? and because it brings the Hindi more into conformity with 
the other languages. The reader may choose for himselfi S. 
has also another yerb WT^ from a root WHT? forming its 
passive participle HTlft { = Wrf5rT=WTflr'T=Wnft)> which 
lends additional confirmation to the derivation. The old H. 
p.p. m\m may be held to point to a form irf^TIT through m^n 

It will be observed that Grimm's law of positional changes 
holds good to a great extent in the case of these aspirates. 
While they are frequently, nay almost regularly, changed into 
1[ in the middle of a word, a process equivalent to the elision of 
the non-aspirated letters, since they lose all their organic por- 
tion, retaining only the aspiration common to all, they are on 
the other hand, when occurring. as initials, almost as regularly 
retained. The most striking exception is the case of ^9 which 
is often changed to 1[ in the beginning of a word, as in the 
instances giv^i above. Here too, however, there is an analogy 
to the case of the non-aspirated labial W> which, as we have 
seen, possesses peculiar weaknesses, and is more liable to 
absorption, liquefaction into a vowel, and other hard treatment 
than the letters of any othe; organ. Such a point as this is 
one of those landmarks which are so cheering to the student, 
pointing as it does, however dimly and obscurely at present, to 
the existence of deep imderlying laws, which a longer research 
and more intimate acquaintance with these languages wiU 
enable us eventually to unearth ; so that we may hope, in spite 
of the terrible gap of so many centuries, one day to have dis- 
covered the whole phonetic system of this group in all its 
ramifications, and triumphantly refute those sciolists who talk 
so confidently of the 'lawless licence" of Hindi derivation. 
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We now come to the unchanging aspirates Wy 1|> 7? % and 
to a certain extent ^« It is not perhaps strictly correct to 
apply the epithet ' unchanging ' to any but the first two. No 
instances of the change of these two exist, either in Prakrit or 
in the modems. 7 is not elided, but passes often into its 
media V* Instances (Yar. ii« 24) are tnadham, jadharam, 
kadhoram, for matha, jathara^ kaihora. As so often happens, 
these examples do not occur in the modems, or rather these 
words, the first of which is common, the last two rare, are 
found in their Sanskrit Ibrm math^ etc., in most languages. 
M. has a diminutive J{fi side by side with ^wSt* The word 
means a "monastery," or college of deyotees. Modem instances 



Skr. iftrr " «tool,» H. 4^, P. tU, S. if^lft, G. ^ . 

8kr. XlZir " reading,- H. IJllfT, P. id., 8. V!W%%. G. JfW%, M. Ijilir » 

Skr. ^Jtl? "giDgcr,'' P. ^. 8. ^. 

Skr. l|^t " necklace," 8. ikA, P. dimin. ^llfV* 

More examples will be foimd in Chapter lY., in cases where 
7 is a secondary formation — that is, where it has arisen from 
some earlier form, as 7> V> or the like. 

There is an isolated instance of 7 passing into \, in Skr. 
graiTT "axe,** G. and S. JUT^t; but here we have properly 
the same process as in tr3^ = minj namely, that the 7 has 
been softened into its corresponding media V> and that again 
into ^9 in G. and S. the W has been dropped. In H. the 
form is J^flO, P. gWJTlT and JfTTr^ M. ^^T^. 0. gnF^ft' 
B. shows the transition in the colloquial form 9^* Vdoes 
frequently pass into ^; in fact, from the e^liest Sanskrit 
times there is a close connexion between the two sounds, the 
point of junction being a sound 3( Ih. The same relation 
exists between the unaspirated letters, as in the Yedic 1[VT== 
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1[35T« In the Yedas V is often written 3(« The most familiar 
example in the modem langoages is — 

Skr. ^ftfT " bridegroom *(Vcd.«^tgP). H. ^J^JT, B.^^lf, ^HT^. 
8kr.^^^ "bride," H. ^[f^^' <^IWnfV "daughter" ( = ^gpt)- 

Cases in which V is wholly elided do not occur, at least none 
have yet been discovered and established. 

In Prakrit we have a somewhat similar change (Yar. ii. 25), 
ankollaz=ankotha ; here the aspirate appears to have been lost, 
and the / doubled. The root vesht is also said to be changed 
to vella when preceded by ud or 8am (Var. viii. 41), which 
gives us another instance, as we know that ve^ht becomes first 
vetthy and subsequently vedh, as Yararuchi himself states in the 
preceding section (viiL 40). These changes are again, as in 
the case of bh^ quite in analogy with the changes that take 
place in the corresponding unaspirated letters, so that every- 
where, however feeble and indistinct may be our light, we are 
yet justified in asserting the thoroughly homogeneous, and 
consequently distinctly national and characteristic nature of all 
the phonetic changes we meet with. 

^ is softened to H in Prakrit in 9ibM^ sebhdlid, sabhari, 
sabhalam, for iiphd, Sephdiikd, iaphari, saphala. In the modem 
languages one of these is found ^^(!\ " a carp," H. ^f 0> P. 
ti'Odb* The letter is, however, more generally retained, being 
of comparatively rare occurrence in the middle of a word, with 
the exception of compounds, which must be treated as two 
separate words for our present purpose. 

Judging from the constant tendency of all languages to pass 
their words through a gradual process of softening, it may 
rationally be conjectured that the aspirated tenues 9^ 9> 7> W? 
^9 would first be softened into their corresponding mediae, and 
then into simple 1[» We have given evidence of this process 
in the case of 7 and ^> which indeed go no further than this 
first step as a rule ; but it may be as well to seek for instances 
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in the other letters, with a view to establishing still further the 
harmony of transition throughout the aspirates. 

Panjabi and Sindhi are the most promising fields for this 
part of the inquiry, as they both particularly affect medial 
letters in opposition to tenues ; the search, however, is not to 
be confined to those languages alone. 

^ int/O ^^ 
Skr. itisrw "chain," P., S. T^T^Xf G- ^91^30. 

Skr. ^^ "stroke," S. ^^ "cunning" (i.e. "strokes* of villany), 
M.'^"line,»G.^. 

9 into 1|« This change is indicated by the extreme points, 
rather than by the intermediate stage. Thus, when we find H. 
IJWT " vitrified brick,'* or " slag," derived from Skr. ^Ti! (^) > 
it is apparent that there has been an intermediate form VT^« 
So also, in deriving Skr. 1J^ " a waterfall,'* from the root ^T 
" to stream," there -necessarily intervenes a form W^- 

W into V* The examples adduced of this transition are 
complicated by the fact of the presence of T? which cerebralizes 
the V into V* So that from M^«f, regarded as vA^y we get 
Pr. Vl€^ for vm^^ Similarly Skr. fIrffW "loose," becomes 
in Pr. 'Rrfiwtj which is explained by the origin of the word 
from the root ^(^, a form of which is ?I^. The modems use 
this word with rejection of the whole of the first syllable. 
Thus, H. ^€tWl, M., G. id., P. f€Wl, S. ft^t, B., 0. f?WT* 

To these may be added S. 'IfiPrsSkr. itfW, where again the 
influence of the r is felt. 

The modem languages, however, are not always careful to 
follow the above processes. Marathi in particular, and the 
others in a minor degree, exhibit in a sporadic and somewhat 
disconnected manner a tendency to drop the aspiration, and to 
use only the unaspirated form of the letter. This is more 
frequently observable in the middle or at the ^id of a word, 
and in Bengali more particularly with cerebrals, as V, when 
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pronounced as rh. The rule holds good whether the aspirate be 
in existence in Sanskrit, or have arisen from some Pr. change. 
Examples : 

Skr. f^nrZ^ "destmctioii," H. fiRV^ " to be spoilt," P. ^If^lTT* 
S. ni«i^«w, G. l|J|>fa, B., O. id. ; here M. in contrast to its usual costom 
retains the aspirate, as f^TCTf^ , f^raTlilJI • 

Skr. iffT^ "dear" (in price), H. W^m, P. ^(fpH, S. Kpft, M. 

in^nr, buto. ift^. 

Skr. 4V3T "stool," B. tin|T» M. ITTZ- 

[H. ^ITPIT « to extinguish » (§ 46),] B. IJUPT, M. ^ifif. 

Skr. f|{r <<hand," Pr. f^ff, M. fHT* instead of fTV, B., O. id. 

Skr. f^ "elephant," Pr. fc«ft, M. fTlfV for fpft, B., O. id. 

Skr. Ijl^n "evening," Pr. ^^, M. ^tN for ^^f^, G. id. 

Skr. ^rt%I "junction," M. Vt^- 

Skr. l^K^i^ "shoulder," M. IBft^, G. lit;^. 

Bengali instances of ^ for V are i)¥r=H. %YT, from Skr. 
'm^, where the outgoing ^ aspirates the 7 in all langoages ; 
ifriT "stool/'=H, Wrer; ^rT%=H. ^ "with a half," Skr. 
^rnf, M. also ^n%; B. and 0. firft, M. flj^ "ladder,"=H. 
#?ft, from Skr. fttft ; B. TR? ^*T^= H. Trft, Skr. ^Tft'lT* 

Instances in Oriya of the same tendency are the following : 

Skr. ^r^pT '' tortoise,** O. llf^TT- 

Skr. yfu^^ "a cake of cowdang," O. ^1(7T> where the aspirate has 
been thrown forward into the 1^. 

Skr. <|(l|(iq " the wood-apple tree," 0. 1i^» H. ^V3^)W« 
Skr. JZTK " w^** O. fd\4\ . 
Skr. ?[TfiwrT " beard," O. ^^if^. 
Slcr. M^l "question," O. M'^CfllX^T. 

The general treatment of the aspirates in the modem lan- 
guages has by some authors been thought to betray signs of 

TOL. I. 18 
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non-Aryan influence^ on the ground that this treatment shows 
an aversion to aspiration^ which is seen also in the Dravidian 
languages which have no aspirates. But I do not see, in the 
first place, how the rejection of the organic portion of an 
aspirated letter and the retention of the rough breathing can 
be called an aversion to aspirates ; on the contrary, it seems to 
me to be a great fondness for them. An aversion to aspirates 
would testify itself, not by changing kh into A, but by changing 
it into k, which is precisely what our languages do not do, 
except in a few BengaU and Marathi words. 

Moreover, although there are no aspirates in the Bravidian 
languages, there are in all the non*Aryan dialects of the 
Himalayas and in the Gondi of Central India. Tibetan also 
possesses the aspirated surds, though not the sonants ; and some 
of the sub-dialects of Tibetan indulge in aspiration to a greater 
extent than Sanskrit, as they aspirate not only the consonants 
of the five organs, but even semivowels and nasals. Thus, 
Magar tnhen, « fire," rha, " goat," wha, " fowl," mhut, " blow," 
are examples of aspirations which are never met with in old 
Aryan. 

Thirdly, it may be pointed out that so far firom having any 
aversion to the aspirates, the colloquial languages from the 
earliest Prakrits downwards indulge in a variety of aspirations, 
regularly changing the sibilants of Sanskrit into h under 
almost all circumstances. Instead of attributing to the Prakrits 
a dislike of the aspirate, and ascribing this characteristic to 
non- Aryan influence, we should be disposed to consider an 
excessive fondness for this class of sounds as one of the most 
marked Prakrit features, and one in which it is very strongly 
contrasted with the Bravidian languages, though harmonizing 
in this respect with the non- Aryan dialects of Tibetan origin 
which are still spoken in the recesses of the Himalayas, 

§ 70. Yisarga is conspicuous by its absence from all the 
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modem languages. It was at best a mere grammarian's fiction, 
to be classed with ^> ^, and such like inventions. In the 
nominative case of nouns it replaces the organic H., with which 
that case properly terminates, and has in Prakrit given way to 
or e in Sanskrit nominatives in ew, while it has been entirely 
dropped in nominatives in is, U9, or other vowels. In the 
various parts of the verb in< which it occurs no trace of it can 
now be found, inasmuch as the modem verb has entirely aban- 
doned the ancient inflectional method of formation, and has 
adopted the analytical system of participles and auxiliaries; 
even in those tenses where some relics of the synthetical system 
exist, the dual having been entirely rejected, the visarga with 
which its three persons ended haa been lost, and in the first 
person plural so great has been the change that it is difficult to 
decide whether the visarga has really had any influence or not. 

Where visarga exists in the middle of a word, as in ^t^ 
" pain," and in words compounded with the preposition ff^* 
the ruder languages reject it altogether and write simply ^^9 
firerra for ^.^^ t'f.^nW- in those languages which have a 
double form, one literacy, the other popular, the former of 
course retains the visarga, the latter does not. 

Anusw&ra is used throughout to replace the nasal when it 
forms the first element of a nexus. In Bengali and Oriya, 
however, there is an exception to this rule, anusw&ra in them 
being merely a nasal and pronounced always ng, never under 
any conditions m, as some German writers have of liate taken 
to write it. To a Bengali the transliteration amia would be 
quite unintelligible, as the word is to him angsha. Even in 
reading Sanskrit the custom is to pronounce this mark as ng;- 
thus, 1[^ t*f%^ would be read idang nibedanang^. There is 
nothing further to remark on this character* 

§ 71. This chapter may be concluded by a few instances in 
which a whole syllable of a word has been inverted. This sort 
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of corruption is common among the lower orders all oyer India. 
Thus, for Pers. t^Jik^ matlab^ a favourite pronunciation is 
matbal. The constant, though unconscious, striving to give 
some meaning, or reason for a meaning, to a word often results 
in these curious changes. To the Hindu peasant matlab con- 
veys no intrinsic or esoteric meaning, but when reversed it 
seems quite natural that mafbal, i.e. ^iflT + ^Vlf, '' strength of 
the intellect," should be a phrase for " aim," " object," etc I 
have heard this word corrupted to man talab^ " search of the 
mind," talab being more fanuliar than its derivative; ant kdl for 
JUrJJ , in the sense of '^ death," is also quoted as a similar case 
by one writer. Examples of this inversion are as foUows : 

Skr. %1Ylf << throwiDg," Pr. %IV, H. (inverted and with die aspirate 
thrown baclc to the initial) %fe«n '' to throw," P., G. id., S, 1i^, M. 
^cA}» O. fMifJI^f and M^lf^^l (with total rejection of aspirate and e). 

Skr. ^l[^<<to be drowned" (connected is ^W"to cover"), H. ^^9|T» 
P* ^SWT> ^* ^^^9 ^'f O., B., O.id. All the languages have also the 
form ^T^» ctc.» as well. 

Slur. flTOT (from irfWr "to cover") H. Ijt^j Ift^nTTf •!«> VtlTTIt 
and so in all. 

Slcr. ^Mll^l " candlestick " (literally « candle-bed," because in an 
Indian lamp the wick lie$ in a cup full of oil), B. fi|V^S| ( = ^tV ^<Nr 
*^), O. id. 

Skr. II1U4J«| " visiting," H. Mjj^l|| " to arrive," in Tirhut ^|iM4||. 

Many more inversions of this kind will readily occur to the 
memory of readers acquainted with these languages, though 
such words are not generally found in dictionaries, being looked 
on, with some justice, as merely local corruptions arising finom 
ignorance or caprice. It will be seen, however, from the in- 
stances given above that a recognition of the existence of 
this tendency is sometimes useful as pointing the way to the 
derivation of a word which might otherwise remain unknown. 
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§ 72. The treatment of compound consonants inyolves some 
curious considerations on the subject of the power of articula- 
tion possessed by the human organs of speech in ancient and 
modem times. Sanskrit in this respect resembles all the early 
languages of its family, inasmuch as it is rich in combinations 
of consonants in groups of two, three, and even occasionally 
four, without any intervening vowel. We find the same state 
of things in the Semitic family also ; the Aramaic group, 
which is now generally admitted to represent the oldest type, 
clusters its consonants together in a way which at times almost 
defies pronunciation; the Hebrew, which stands second in point 
of antiquity, is less addicted to this practice, having several 
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contriyances, such as sh^va^ for avoiding too great au accumula- 
tion of consonants, while in the Arabic, a group of a much later 
^yp^ to use Kenan's expression, ''the consonants swim in a 
sea of vowels '* ; comparing Aramaic forms, such as ktaUy ktain, 
mektlan^ khnun, with the Hebrew k^talid, kdtaln&, kdtilenit, 
anakhnuy and Arabic katalatd, kcUalnd, tnkidland, nakhnu^ the 
gradual increase of vowels is clearly seen. This instance is 
adduced merely as an illustration of what is meant by the 
power of articulation. To utter a series of consonants, each of 
which requires a separate contact, without allowing any vowel to 
intervene, is an effort of the organs of speech which can only 
be accomplished when those organs are vigorous and strong. 
Thus we find the Dravidians of the south of India imable to 
pronounce Sanskrit words containing a compound consonant 
without Hhe insertion of one or more vowels. For instance, in 
Tamil, w^tW=Skr. stH, tAnam^Skv. sthdnam^ kirutttnanz= 
krishna^ appirayoianaznaprayafana^ tatuva=.tatwa. "The lan- 
guages of the Indo-European class are fond of combining 
clashing consonants and welding them into one syllable by 
sheer force of enunciation ; and it is certain that strength and 
directness of character and scorn of difficulties are character- 
istics, not only of the Indo-Europetm languages, but of the 
races by which those languages are spoken. On the other 
hand, the Dravidian family of languages prefers softening away 
difficulties to grappling with them ; it aims at ease and soft- 
ness of enunciation rather than impressiveness : multiplying 
vowels, separating consonants, assimilating differences of sound, 
and lengthening out its words by successive agglutinations ; it 
illustrates the characteristics of the races by which it is spoken 
by the soft, sweet, garrulous effeminacy of its utterances."^ 
Within the domain of the Indo-European family, however, 
there are many degrees of power in this respect. In the 
highest grade are to be placed the old Aryan, Latin, and old 

\ Caldwell's Dravidian Orammarf p. 189. 
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German. In the next Zend, which, is a degree weaker than 
Sanskrit ; Greek, which can bear less consonant-clashing than 
Latin; and Sclavonic, which interpolates Yowels with greater 
frequency than its Teutonic neighbour. Weakest of all are 
the modem Bomance languages, and the Indian Prakrits. And, 
considering the subject chronologically, each stage of every 
language is, as a rule, less capable of elaborate articulation than 
that which preceded it. And this brings us back to our 
immediate' subject: just as the Prakrits effeminately soften or 
omit single consonants from Sanskrit words, so, in the case of 
compound consonants, they have recourse to several devices for 
avoiding the effort of uttering fhem. Here again, however, 
the modem Indian languages are stronger than the Prakrits, 
in many cases exhibiting a greater power of consonantal articu- 
lation, though always weaker than the original Sanskrit. In 
modem Tadbhavas indeed, in which no trace of Prakrit influ- 
ence is to be expected, the amount of softening or weakening 
is not very great, not more so than in modem English as 
compared with the English of a thousand years ago. Take for 
instance a passage from King Alfred's translation of Gregory's 
Pastoral:^ "Ne sceal he noht unalyfedes don, ac thset thaette 
othre menu unalyfedes doth he sceal wepan swae swae his agne 
scylde, hiora untrymnesse he sceal throwian on his heortan, 
and thaes godes his nihstena he sceal fagenian swae swad his 
agues." This would run in modem English thus : '* Nor shall 
he nought imallowed (unlawful) do, and that that (that which) 
other men imallowed do, he shall weep so so (as) his own guilt 
(Germ, schuld, Ban. skt/ld, our guilt for sguilf), their untrim- 
ness (infirmity) he shaU dree in his heart (sympathize with), 
and of the good of his next (neighbour) he shall fain (rejoice) so 
so (as) of his own," The words in parenthesis are the modem 
way of expressing the word which they follow, which is the 
etymological equivalent of the old English. Now the modem 

1 P. 60, ed. Sweet, Early English Text Society, 1871. 
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Tadbhavas in the Indian languages differ yery little more from 
Sanskrit^ and sometimes not so mucli as ' imallowed' from 'nnaly- 
fedes/ * dree' from * throwian/ * next' from *nilista/ or *fain' from 
' fagenian/ It must be remembered that the earliest of modern 
Tadbhayas^ dating from the wane of Buddhism, are about con- 
temporaneous with Alfred, while early Tadbhayas are of course 
far more ancient. It is necessary to bear this in mind, because 
some writers haye asserted that the modem Indian languages 
haye deyiated far more widely from their primitiye type than 
the European languages, and haye argued from thence that the 
former are now more hopelessly corrupted and confused than 
the former. It may be replied that the rate at which deyelop- 
ment has proceeded seems to be the same in both cases, and 
that climatic influences, while they determine the direction of 
that deyelopment, do not accelerate it. When we find an 
Indian word much more extensiyely changed than we can 
produce a parallel for in European languages, the reason is 
generally to be found in the fact that the process has been 
going on for a much longer time in India than in Europe. 
Certain it is that some of the Prakrits exhibit at times extreme 
forms of corruption, but reasons haye been giyen for doubting 
whether these Prakrits were oyer spoken; and from the example 
of the Bh&gayatl, we may conjecture that when more texts 
come to light, they will confirm what is now only a suspicion, 
that in the two leading points of hiatus and assimilation the 
real spoken languages of those times did not go so far as the 
literature would make us belieye. The hiatus caused by the 
elision of single consonants is an attempt to reduce the labour 
of speaking, and quite parallel to it is the process of assimila- 
tion, which will now be explained, both processes being ex- 
emplifications of the fact that as a rule modem articulation is 
simpler and less harsh than ancient, and that especially in the 
case of consonants, whether compound or single, there is a 
tendency to reduce their number and simplify their enunciation 
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numing throagh all the languages of the Indo-Germanio 
family. 

§ 73. For the purpose of expressing the combination of two 
consonants without the intervention of a yowel, as in ki^ pi, m, 
the term ^' nexus'' is employed. Three kinds of nexus may 
conveniently be distinguished : — 

(1.) The strong nexus, composed of strong letters only, as 
T»> TT> ^9 Tj r^, 1^. 

(2.) The mixed nexus, composed of a strong and a weak 
letter, as "f , ^, "V, ?r« 

(3.) The weak nexus, composed of weak letters only, aa'Wy 

^9 Wy ^y ^> ^• 

By strong letters are meant the first four letters of the five 
vargas: 



^, 


^, 


T, 


^. 


^, 


^, 


^, 


IT- 


z, 


'S, 


«, 


«. 


^, 


^, 


^' 


^• 


^, 


^, 


1, 


^' 



By weak letters are meant the nasals ^9 '^9 ^9 ^> ^ ; sibilants 
II9 ^9 9; semivowels ^> T> ^9 ^ ; and ^, The combinations 
^ and ^, so often treated as single letters, I include under the 
mixed nexus. 

The laws of these three kinds of nexus are briefly as follows : 

(1.) In the strong nexus the Prakrits assimilate the first letter 
to the last, and the modem languages, except Panjabi and 
Sindhi, reject the first of the two letters and in general lengthen 
the preceding voweL 

(a) Where the second member of the nexus is an aspirate, 

Prakrit changes the first member into the corresponding im- 

aspirated letter. 
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{/3) Where the nexus is followed by a long or 
syllable^ the modem languages do not always make the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding yowel. 

(2.) In the mixed nexus the weak letter, whether preceding 
or following the strong letter, is in the Prakrits assimilated to 
it ; and in the modems one of the two letters is rejected, with 
the nsual compensatory lengthening of the yoweL 

(a) When the weak letter is a nasal and precedes the 

strong letter, it is changed to anusw&ra ; in Prakrit without, 

and generally in the modems with, compensatory lengthening 

of the voweL 

(3.) In the weak nexus three processes take place : 

(a) When the two letters are of unequal strength, the 
weaker is assimilated, as in the mixed nexus. 

(fi) When they are of equal or nearly equal strength, they 
are divided from one another by the insertion of a vowel ; or, 

(7) They are combined into a third and entirely different 
consonant. 

A table of the relative strength of the weak letters will be 
found in § 92.. 

Certain and accurate laws for all these three processes can 
hardly be expected at the present initiatory stage of the in- 
quiry, but the examples to be hereafter given will fairly sub- 
stantiate the tentative rules now laid down. 

The whole of this part of the development of the modem 
languages seems purely Aryan, and may be paralleled by 
corresponding changes in the other languages of the family, 
as, for instance, the modem Romance languages of Southern 
Europe. As none of the non- Aryan families in India are 
prone to the use of compound consonants, their influence can 
hardly be looked for in this branch of the inquiry. It is, how- 
ever, held by some writers, who are never easy unless they 
can drag in some hint of non- Aryan influence to account for 
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changes which require no such explanation^ that the weakness 
of Drayidian enunciation, which forbids the use of any complex 
accumulation of consonants, is parallel to the weakness which 
led the Prakrits to assimilate kt into tt. As, however, the 
Italians do precisely the same, it is not eyident why non- 
Aryan intervention should be suggested. There is a process 
in Prakrit, carried on into the modems, which certainly do^ 
resemble Drayidian customs, namely, that of splitting up a 
nexus by the insertion of a vowel ; when the custom is discussed 
it will be seen how far this supposition is true ; at any rate it 
has become of late years quite a nuisance, this perpetual sug- 
gestion of non- Aryans here, there, and everywhere ; one will 
soon have to believe that the Aryans did not know how to 
speak at all till the Dravidians taught them the use of their 
tongues, and that the Yedas are a mangled copy of some 
ancient Tamil liturgy 1 

§ 74. The Strong Nexus. — This form of nexus is not so 
common as fhe others. The number of groups of two letters 
each, which can be formed by combinations of twenty letters, 
is in itself small, and is further in practice limited by the 
euphonic laws, which forbid the union of a media with a tenuis, 
and the placing of an aspirate as the first member of the nexus. 
Some organs, also, are incapable of combination with others ; and 
of other combinations which would be euphonically permissible, 
the Sanskrit language affords no examples. The actual in- 
stances, therefore, of the strong nexus are comparatively few.^ 

Yararuchi's way of handling this process is rather extra- 
ordinary. He considers that of two consonants in a nexus the 

1 Portions of this section on the strong nexus appeared in the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, toI. t. p. 149. Having, however, heen led by ftaher 
research to modify some of the views which I expressed in that article (written in 
186S), I have had to remodel a great part of it, so that the actual reprint includes 
very little more than the examples. 
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first is elided^ and the second doubled. He also omits all men- 
tion of ^9 ^9 7} and ^* In spite, however, of his uncritical 
way of putting it/ it is clear that he means to lay down the 
same law as that given above. ^ he confuses with ^y which 
being a weak letter would, in any case, whether preceding or 
following, be assimilated to the other member of the nexus. 
This is clear firom his examples. Thus, Skr. ^^p^ni lubdhaka^ 
Pr. Wtinit loddhaOy and Skr. t|af |?a*«?a=Pr. ^itApikkcm; Skr. 
^p? lubdha=zFT. ^JWt luddho. — ^Var. iii. 51. 

As to 7; it so seldom occurs as the first member of a nexus 
(except in combinations where ^Cf^ ** six," constr. ^ forms the 
first element), that Yararuchi probably thought it useless to 
mention it. Similarly I am not aware of any cases where the 
palatals form the first member of a nexus. By Sandhi they 
would migrate into gutturals in composition ; e,g, ^W^ ttvach+ 
^fiin, rfa«Aw=^R<tf^ tufagdoBhin, ^TT^ f?dcA -f ^ ya = ^TWI 
tdkj/a. So that probably no instances exist of palatals as 
initials in a nexus. Yararuchi's examples are: H7V=H^9 

^=^BWt* '«fMir='dU4^, etc. 

Lassen (p. 239) repeats Yararuchi for the most part, but 
shows some consciousness of the difiiKre^ce between a strong 
and a weak nexus. He gives (p. 235) five classes of nexus, 
among which is I^o. II., "Complexus consonantium quater- 
narum ordinatarum,'' which corresponds to my ** strong nexus.'' 
His list of examples is different from Yararuchi's, but does not 
add anything to the general rule already obtained from the 
Indian author. 

Hoefer, de dialecto Prakrit&, p. 90, § 73b, gives a list of 
words in which the Sanskrit form of the nexus is retained in 
Prakrit, but this list has no value, as it rests upon incorrect 
readings. The principal instance is tifiic^ti in Yikramorvasi 
(110, 2, Calcutta edition), which Lassen concludes to have 
arisen " ob negligentiam editorum," or, perhaps, rather from 
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the procliyity of the scribe towards Sanskrit forms^ a fertile 
source of bad readings in the plays. We should undoubtedly 
read tififw*. Hoofer's work does not appear to be one of 
much Talue. 

If now we turn to Pali and the Prakrit of the Jain writings, 
we find the same principle carried out. Instances from the 
Dhammapadam and Bh&gavati are, g^«^'i= tj^^m^, lITt= 
WM^ ^f'^^ 3^^^ (or in Bh&g. iftmil)* ^?ni = H^>4IH^ffe = 
tiTif^, y^il = ^^ (y*'! is probably for JWJait, hence the aspirate) . 

PaU seems to have the best claim to be considered as pure 
Magadhi, and in the Mahawanso, one of the chief works in that 
language, we find the same rule, e.g. 'nrt=^^Wf> irnT==^'f^> 
^1V=^J1T* Numerous instances may be collected from every 
page of the Mahawanso, or any other Pali work. The rule is 
apparently absolute and without exception, so much so, that 
any deviations from it may at once be set down as errors of 
copyists. 

There seems to be no good ground for supposing that the 
last member of a strong nexus is ever assimilated to the first. 
The examples given by Hoefer rest chiefly on incorrect read- 
ings, as shown by Lassen, and no such proceeding can be 
discovered in any of those works of which original MSS. are 
available. 

In the modem languages a good many of the examples given 
by Vararuchi occur : — 

1Q^ khadga, ** a sword/' Pr. ^QTlft> Var. iii. 1. H. 1st, l[7i|, Chand, 
Prlth. 15, 24, HTlflfV X[m ^f% ^l^*^ ** He attacked, raisiDg^ sword in 
hand"; 2nd, ^TPf (^^^ only used for the horn of the rhinoceros, for which 
also 197 ^ ^iBed) ; drd, ^j^flf {khafog) ; 4th, ^Tt^ (khdfLd). M. 1st, 
^ir (rare); 2nd, l^Wll 3rd, ^tNT* P. deest, S. ^nft» G. Jgl^, B. 
^Q^^» O. ^iTr> deriv. I^>f ||^^ ** swordsman."^ 

^ The forms ^\m ftnd the like are probably connected with I^IU. Wt cannot 
consider them as deriTod from ^H". 
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Vf[ mudga^ <'a sort of pulse "^ (Phaseolus mungo), Pr* ^7ift> Var. ib,, 
H. YflTy M. mf (also as a Tatsama '^, bat rare), S. ^^ (mungu), O. 
Jnt (mdgo), G. deestf P. ijif or 7T71[, B. ^^ (mugS), 

Tp^ dugdha, <<milk/' Pr. ^, ^' TH' ^' ^^^ ^' T^' ^- T^' 
P. '^^y S. >itf^> B. ^^, ^^, ^i|. M., G., and B. have also the 
Tatsama form in pretty common use. 

m^K, mudgarot "hammer," Pr. fliJ|^. This word is used in two 
senses in the modem languages, (a) Late Tadbhava, =: an athlete's dub 
for exercising the muscles. H. 4IJ^'4^ (^^|7T)> ^* H^^l^' 3* ^^'^> 
G. inr^, O. and B. ^7^ and ^jp;, P. 4|l|4< . (fi) Early Tad- 
bhava, ^ a washerman's mallet for beating clothes. H. IJ^VTT '^^ 

lffRrr» M. iffiT •TT^ and •^j S. 4|f>0' G- ^^i. ^^ •T^- 
The latter form is clearly the older of the two. 

l|i^ gabdOf ''a word," Pr. ^Sn^> Old H. ^n^> H* 4|l|d and 1|^, 
M., S., G., and B. l|i^ (not very frequent, except in B.), P. deest^ O. 

Ami Atm^Vi, '* crookbacked," Pr. ^^ift and U^t* H. 1st, ^iq|| ; 
2nd, ^SITT; ^^* 9^^7^ (A^r^y commonest form). M. ^W^T (ui the 
Wftdi dialect, ^H), G. ^RnKY (both hi M. and G. Ig<|><( is <' the snail,'' 
Le. humpback), S. ^T^, P. gsjT and ^PTT, O. ^J1T» B. ^, ^, and 



m^ mugdha, ** foolish," Pr. ^ift* W^ occurs in M. and B., but in 
the others the form in use is THT, from the Slur. ^R^, which is the other 
form of the p.part. of VV. 

^ bhaktam, " boiled rice," Pr. H^. H. HT^» M. and G. id., S. 
im, B. and O. ^TRfy P- deest 

ff|4l^4 « beeswiEuc," also generally any soft wet substance. Pr. 

ftr?«Nit» H. iPtZ " indigo refuse," but ^frcr " boiled rice," M. ;a^ 

" boiled rice," P. %;j, %'3 " expressed sugar-cane." 

1 Erroneously in all the dictionaries as a kidney-bean, which it in no way resembles; 
it is a sort of millet. 



^ 
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The class of words containing the nexus in kt Ib rather 
numerous, but does not present many interesting features; a 
few examples follow ; — 

ITTV bhakta, ''a devotee," Pr. H^> H., M., and B. liPRf^ and IfTV, 

;5Kn mukta, "a pearl," Pr. ^5^, H. Iftlftf M. ^t€\$ O. ijt^, 
B. and O. Vftflf » B. also ^pfT* ^^Ol^h and ^ffif^ S. 4f^fl\, P. id. ' 

•^ rakta, " red," Pr, "^^fft, H. TJW^t M. <rf., when it means " red," 
but "^Tf when meaning "blood," S. '^lft> G« "^Tra* P» deest, O. and B. 
1[^ in both senses. 

In the above examples the dupli(^te consonant of Prakrit is 
retained in P. The lengthening of the vowel with rejection 
of one consonant occurs nearly always in the rest. S., though 
it writes only one consonant, pronounces two> as P. does ; this 
accounts for the short vowel being retained. 

The Sanskrit words T^fiff, ^fiffj VlfWy VtfWy ^fii> 'rf^* occur 
as Tatsamas in nearly all the languages, but with slight modifi- 
cations in some. They do not, however, offer much that is 
noteworthy. 

§ 75. The most common and most varied exemplification of 
this kind of nexus is to be found in the word saptan '^ seven/' 
and its numerous derivatives. The whole of them are given 
here in full as a good example of the harmony of the whole 
seven languages, a harmony aU the more striking on account of 
the slight local peculiarities, '^not like in like, but like in 
difference.'* 

^rjn^ 9apianf (oxytone),* " seven," Pr. ^T^ft* H. <BT?t.> M. and G. ^THT, 
B. and O. ^TRT (pronounced ihdtd), S. ^nT» P* Wf(' B. and M. also 
Tatsama, but rarely used. 

^ But see Bopp, Vgl, Ace. Syttem^ p. 45, } 29 ; the modem languages appear to 
haye treated it as paroxytone. 
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^BTjnf taptama (oxytone), "seventh," Pr. «Rmt> H. Ist, ^ (Chand, 
Prith. 1, 6) ; 2nd, WRP^ (Braj) ; 3rd, m^ni m., ^ /. (modern), M. 
same as H. 3rd., G. ^rnnft-^-^, S. ^-ift. P. iRWt-^, B. 

and o. ^rym- 

^H^ll't 9aptadaian (accent on first syll.), ^'seventeen," Pr.^nT^* 
H. ^B^ (satrahd), modern ^RfTV («»*«raA), M. ^niT or ^TOTT» G- 
iniX» S- ^5^» P« ?nfTTt> in respect of the long^ vowel i^ stands quite 
alone; B. ^n^, O. ^nr^* 

^TTT^: Boptadaiafr (id.), "seventeenth," H. ^iSHTf^ or ^g^f^^— i^f, 

M. ^i^prt-^f-:^, G. ^pi^-ift-;^, s. ^nftf^, P. ^enniNt *nd 

•irt , B. and O. ^Tff^ , or B. ^fff^ (same as the number for " seventeen "), 
^TKfil saptaH (oxytone), "seventy," Pr. ^BTHf^T, ^mf^, flff^, H. 
^Rffl: (Braj), ;|nrf^ (mod.), M. WK^y <^- ^^^ »• ^mfC. P- ^BPfl^, 
B. ¥^r^, O. ^rjftf^> in which it stands alone (M., B., and O. also 
indulge in their fiavonrite pedantry by using ^^f^ occasionally). 

^HHI^^: saptatitamajf, (oxytone), "seventieth," H. ^^rft— 4f > M. 
and P. W., G. 4f)?)4ff— ift— ^^ 8. ?gRn$T {saittryo). B. and O. the Slcr. 
form. 

It is next necessary to observe the curious modifications 
which the word for "seventy" undergoes when it occurs as the 
last member of a compound word. 

" Seventy-one." " Seventy-two." 

Skr. IJiR^rHf^* ekasaptatih. 

H. Y,qi^Tl5, t'Af -f Aattar. Wf^F^ bakattar, and so on, 

M. ipirrnT^ ^*tf + hattar. WTflT^ bdhattar, etc. 

G. 1[^i1?t^ ik + oter. Wtft^ bohoter, etc. 

S' IIM^^IX ^^ + hatari. ^\^VK bbohatari, etc 

P« l^lf^i «* + Aflrf^ar. Wf^fTC bahattar, etc. 

®- ir^nr^ ^^ + ^^^<"*« «||9I^< bdhdttar, etc. 

O. Ii4l4inr< eka^M. ^IHHR *^<ort, etc. 
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Also the still greater transformations of " sey^i/' when it is 
the first member of a compound, e.g. : 



"Twenty-seven." 
Skr. ^nrf^tllfTft saptamniatih 

M. 4|iffl4)^ sattdvU. 
G. H^rrtVir iatdvU, 

O* 4l^lt,1(' tatddo (shotaUho). 



« Thirty-Bcven." 

^IH^i^^ Mptatriniat, 
9?fnr saintU. 

m^^H sddtts. 
^BTt^tf satafih, 
%lft sainiri. 



" Forty-seven." " Fifty-seven." 



H^ 'll^ll^^l taintdtts. 

M. ^Q[%^7Tift9 tattechdlU. 

S. ^?!7n^ftf satetdtth. 

P« 4i9||ffj sanidlt 

B. 4ff^^rff)l( BdtchaUi} 

O. H^^iPbH tatchaliio. 



-i: 



4jlimf| satdwan. 
H^mm sattdvanna. 
M^m^ Batdwan, 
H^%\%, Mtwanjdh, 
Hii^^y Botavanjd, 
^Tf(n fdtdnno. 

^nrnnr Mtdvano, 

" Seventy-seven." 
flH^AHHl* taptasaptati^. 

HHjj^^i, tathattar. 
HKl^fM, satydhattar. 



" Sixty-seven." 
Skr. ^ETTT^f^: ioptashashfih, 

m^H6 »arsaih. 

MM 6 satiafh. 
M. ?6R^r? saUasht, 
^* ^r^%7 sadsefh, 

^ Bengalis and Onjas prononnce the ^9a$hfB0 that ihdUU would be perhaps a 
better transliteration, and so throughout the series. 
• Or4l|€|^lf«^. 
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" Sixty-seven." 


** Seveoty-teveD." 


s. 


iR(](f3 sathafhi. 


4|<\<|||f\ 9athatari, 


p. 


^RTTfZ Mtdhaf. 


innTT Mtattar. 


B. 


m(\J^iZ 9dt$hatfM. 


mruj^K 9^*M^' 


0. 


4|AI|ni MtihafhL 


^11^ (X MtoMtarL 


e%9 


" Eighty-Bevwi." 


" Ninety-seven." 


Skr 


. ^rymnfir: BaptdUti^. 


ilH'l^iifl: iaptanavatih. 


H. 


^7n^«<^^- 


^nrni^ aatHnave, 


M. 


^nVf^ Mtydttyskt. 


^rniV^ tatydfifMve. 


G. 


^Rmft tatdtif. 


^^fp^iatHfitid. 


S. 


^enrnft *«^^. 


T^l^lliJ^^ satdnave* 


P. 


mfj^ satlUi. 


H^m^ tatdnavek. 


B. 


m^ni(t »dt(Uf. 


^Ml^fll^ 9dtdnabba^. 


0. 


l^Ufrft 9atdtf. 


^raffftr ««*^»<>>^« 



The series of ''seven'' and its derivatives belongs to the 
class of early Tadbhavas, in so far as it has everywhere lost its 
first member ^« This is only natural ; a numeral being, next 
to a pronoun, the most commonly used description of word, and 
hence not to be changed by authoritative interference, such as I 
have assumed in the case of modem Tadbhavas. 

The variations may thus be analyzed :-^ 

^5^f* satta'f in the words " seventy,* " seventieth." 
m7l^ 9dt', in the words '* seven," •* seventh." 

^nn* Mtd', in the words "twenty-seven,* "fifty-seven," "eighty-seven,* 
" ninety-seven." 

^^ 9ain; in the words " thirty-seven," " forty-seven." 
^f?^* tat't in the words " seventeen," " sixty-seven," " seventy-seven." 

And in Gnjarati ^TM^f ^•i ^R*> H^Tf- In M. ^•i ^W* ; 
S.iRt*. 
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Of these, Wf(^ is simply the assimilated form of the Prakrit 
period, which in the compounds modalates into itii,, a form 
which is found even in Prakrit. This word is noticeable as the 
solitary instance in Hindi of a change of the initial 9 into Y> 
though in Panjabi the change is so common as to be regular 
(see Chapter III. § 66). 

^BTRt is the regular form of the early Tadbhava class, like W[^ 
and others. In ^TTF we have rather a curious phenomenon 
which requires fuller analysis ; the words are innt?Bl> tiai^ij 
tiniRi J infR% > etc. In Prakrit we do not uniformly find the 
long 4, e.g. sattavkaUmo, " twenty-seventh," but satfdnave, 
" ninety-seven." But there is a remarkable uniformity in all 
the seven modem languages. We find the long d in all of 
them for " twenty-seven " ; in all but P. and S. for " fifty- 
seven " ; in all for " eighty-seven " and " ninety-seven.*' 

Judging at first from tiailc^ only, and the Hindi chiefly, 
I thought this abnormal long d arose from the ^ of F«licfa 
amalgamating with the inherent d of 9?^ first from av {sapta' 
mniati) into au (sattauls), and thus, according to the usual 
Hindi analogy, into d. But this suggestion broke down in two 
ways : 1st, Because the Marathi has both the long d and the v 
in tlTuslti; so also have the Sindhi and Gujarati: and 2nd, 
Because we have the long d in words where there existed 
originally no tr to coalesce with it into au. 

The opinion I am at present most incHned to is that the 
presence of the long d is due to the accent of the Sanskrit. 
Saptan is undoubtedly oxytone, and though I have not been 
able to find in the dictionaries or other published works any 
instance in which the accent of mptaviniati is given, yet I have 
no reason to doubt that, as in Greek, the accent remains in the 
compound word just as it stood on each member when separate. 
In Greek the rule which forbids us to place an accent further 
back than the ante-penultima obscures the analogy ; but in 
Sanskrit we have no such restriction^ and mptavinSdti, with the 
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minor accent on the penultimay and the major on the pre*ante- 
penultima, is quite possible. Assuming this, and seeing that 
the two last syllables ati have disappeared, the word would {all 
into the form of a paroxytone, and the accent on the syllable 
ia being the only one left, would assume such prominence as to 
insure its remaining long throughout the ages. 

We next come to the curious form n^ only found in " thirty- 
seven " and " forty-seven." In these two sets of numbers we 
find that all the odd numbers except the first take this form in 
ain, thus : — 

33 MNr tamtU. 43 ^fmii^ tamtHls. 

35 ^f^^^ paintts. 45 t)J!1T^ 41 patntdttt^ 

37 ^tS\m saintis. 47 ^|^i| stdntdtts. 

The other languages offer only faint indications of similarity. 

P. has ^^9 B. ^rrt^l^j O. ^Sin^fKn? but none of the others. 
I thiok it has arisen from a sort of rhyming propensity some- 
times observable in Hindi. From tI or 9 the transition to n 
was easy, the insertion of the nasal in season and out of season 
being a weakness of that language. In the word for ** thirty- 
five" they had at first panchatn'niaty which soon got altered 
into panchtis ; but here they had a strong nexus, ^ + IT* The 
^ therefore dropped out, and the resulting double IT was re- 
duced to a single, and the preceding vowel compensatorily 
lengthened, so that the form ^|(^^ arose ; to make which 
rhyme with the word for ** thirty-Mr^e " would be irresistible. 
So also the "thirty-seven," which was probably tii^ti^ was 
dragged into the scheme, and became ^fllff- 

The form ¥7T is found in "seventeen," "sixty-seven," 
"seventy-seven." In "sixty-seven" the word was originally 
saptdshdshtih, with two accents close to one another, the latter 
of which, so to speak, kills the former, so that when by the 
usual Prakrit process the first member is modified into saita, 
the second a, being atonic, faUs out ; and though the first t also 
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falls, yet, as it is in the beginning of a word with a heavy 
termination, no compensatory lengthening can take place. 

In "seventy-seven'* we ought to have Wrr» and probably 
such a form did once exist, but was crushed into sat by the 
weight of the double H of hattar so close after it. Only 
Marathi retains a form saty&hattar. Similarly the form for 
" seventeen " was originally aattdrah, and is so still in Panjabi ; 
perhaps some obscure idea of its similarity in sound to sattar, 
" seventy,*' may have operated in the minds of the people to 
shorten it. 

The G. forms with ^ are to be accounted for by the already 
described proclivity of dentals to turn into cerebrals; but why 
this tendency should exhibit itself in this particular instance 
it is difficult to say, the only thing at aU cognate to it is the 
T in H. tf^tid; which would be more correctly written ^TWra ; 
in this place it is easy to see that the cerebral arises from the 
influence of the ^ in ^Z* Gt. has accordingly ti>«ti4* What 
makes the matter more obscure is that the cerebral letter 
occurs precisely in those two series where we should least 
expect it, namely, in those which begin with a dental,* and 
where, accordingly, it would be natural that the IT of ^W 
should assimilate itself to the following homogeneous consonant. 
It must be remembered that Gujarati has emerged from the 
position of a Hindi dialect closely akin to Marwari, and that it 
still retains traces of its rustic origin- in the sometimes inexpli- 
cable irregularity of its forms, 

§ 76. Another rich class of examples of this nexus is formed 
by the words to which the preposition ^5^ or ^?^^ is prefixed. 
This word having a consonantal termination coalesces into a 
nexus With the first consonant of the word following, giving 
rise to such forms as the following : 

Skr. ^inr "8pitting^,» H. ^9nW> P. *^4||^U|I> 8, ^IfTT^' ^• 
^inil and 4i|4||li|y B. ^If^, O. Tatgama. 
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Skr. ^mini "going up," H. ^IflfT (from ^iftfT)* G. ^1f^» P- 
^JJ|4|iq| and ^79flQT> 8- ^Pf^- 

Skr. 4«je||M|<| ** heating," H., P. ^TilTinrT " to boil over," G. ^HTT^ • 

Skr. ^inr^ •* unloading,*' H. ^HTTTT, P. id. and ^HTTfT» S. 
B>IK^> M. ^HTT^y B. ^HTW> G- «^* 
Skr. '^ScirnT " arising," H. ^^l||, and so in all. 

The noticeable point in this class of words is that, though 
they have universally rejected the double consonant which arose 
out of the assimilation of the first member of the nexus to the 
last, they have nevertheless not lengthened the preceding con- 
sonant. Thus, "01115, would become in Prakrit ^4«n\, and by 
rule should be in H. ^^HTT* The reason of the absence of the 
usual compensatory lengthening is that in verbal nouns of the 
forms given above the accent rests on the syllable of the root ; 
so in bharanamy jwalanam, etc.^ it would be on the first syllable, 
and consequently, when preceded by a preposition, the vowel 
thereof must needs be short. Hindi is excessively sensitive on 
this subject: vowels are shortened when followed by long or 
accented syllables, or by such as contain a heavy mass of con- 
sonants, or they are lengthened when conditions the reverse 
of those occur. As a rule, Hindi, when rejecting one of two 
assimilated consonants, always, if it can, lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel. If it does not, we may be sure there is some 
cause for its not doing so ; and if this cause cannot be found in 
a succeeding long vowel or a heavy termination, it will probably 
be discovered in the accent. 

The other languages follow to a certain extent the same 
course as Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya; especially the former 
leaning towards long vowels, and Panjabi and Sindhi markedly 
towards short ones. 

§ 77. The Mixed Nexus. — This nexus differs from the strong 
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Qezns in this important particular — ^that whereas in the latter 
the first consonant is always assimilated to the last, in the 
former the weaker consonant of the two, whatever its position 
in the nexus, is assimilated. It is singular that the letters 
which I have classed as weak, and which are really weak when 
they occur in a nexus, should, as shown in the last chapter, be, 
when standing alone, more tenacious of existence, and less lial^le 
to elision than the strong letters. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly has been suggested as lying in their comparative 
softness, which renders them less liable to be omitted from 
euphonic causes, as they do not stop the liquid flow of Prakrit 
words by any harsh or decided check. Like the strong letters ; 
and this very softness renders them more liable to be passed 
over or treated as merely strengthening the strong letter with 
which they are combined, just as has been pointed out in the 
case of modem Bengali pronunciation in Chap. I., § 26. 

This nexus must be treated in detachments, because each of 
the subdivisions which it contains, though following in its prin- 
cipal features the general law laid down above, yet exhibits 
certain special peculiarities of its own, arising in the main from 
organic properties, such as the aspiration which lies hid in the 
sibilants, and the cerebral nature of the semivowel T* Such 
also are the volatile nature of the dentals and the extreme 
tenacity of palatals and nasals. 

It is interesting also to notice that all these letters when in 
a nexus exhibit the same organic tendencies as when alone; 
the peculiarities which I have mentioned above will strike the 
reader as being the same as those which he has just noticed in 
Chapter III. Thus, again, we get harmony out of apparent 
confusion, and grasp laws out of the midst of a seeming 
chaos. 

§ 78. Nasals in a Mixed Nexus. — (a) When the nasal is the 
first member of a nexus it is generally elided, but the second 
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letter is not doubled, as in a strong nexus. Instead, anuswira 
is inserted in the plaoe of the lost nasal. It might at first 
appear that this substitution of anusw&ra for the organic nasal 
was a mere compendium scripturiB — a simpler form of writing 
introduced to avoid the necessity of using the clumsy and 
intricate Sanskrit letters, such as ^^ Wt W> ^> etc., and it 
might fiirther be urged in support of this view that as seyeral 
of the languages have abandoned the characters W^ ^> W? 
the only course open to them was to use the nasal dot. But 
this supposition is rendered untenable by several considerations. 
In the first place, as wiU be seen from the examples, the sub- 
stitution of anusw&ra for the nasals of the several organs is 
almost always accompanied by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, which is indicative of compensation for some loss. In 
B. and 0., where the Sanskrit method of writing with the 
compoimd consonant is still retained, there are often foimd two 
forms side by side, — the learned or Tatsama form with the 
compound character, preceded by a short vowel, and the vulgar 
or Tadbhava form with the single strong consonant, preceded 
by anuswdra and a long vowel. Secondly, this anusw&ra is in 
most languages pronoimced as a distinct anunftsika or nose- 
intonation, as in the French bon, son; this is peculiarly the 
case in B. and 0., where both forms are in existence side by 
side. And, thirdly, in many cases the insertion of the anusw&ra 
is purely optional, which would not be the case were it another 
way of writing the nasal ; nay, in some instances it is entirely 
omitted. 
Examples : 

Skr. W^^ "bracelet," Pr. l|pll|f, H. 4nr>r» P-> O., M. l|FQI|f, S. 
'iPif^, B. 1ifl|^> O. id. 

Skr. iffT "leg/' Pr. id, H. irfu. P., s. ^^, G., M. im, B. mrft, 

O. Tatsama. 
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Skr. JimPllll ** bemp-plant," H. ^iTNlT' <^d ^ ^^ ^^' 
Skr. f|^ " beak," H. ^t^, G. ^fff. 

Skr. W^^ " thorn,'' Pr. ifizitt, H. HfZT, M., G., id,, P. ifc^, S. 

Skr. ^flff " ginger," H. ^ff3, P. ^¥, S, ?^, B., O. ^, G. ^, 
M. ijft. 

^. 
Skr. ^p|^ " mooD,'' Pr. ^^, H. ^rt^» <^d so in &li> i>nt P. ^^, S. ^^ . 
Skr. ^iHr " shoulder,'' Pr. ^|^, H. Iit\3rr, P. *W, O., B. ^rt^ - 

Skr. WR^ "trembling," Pr. itqif, H. ^St^T^, P. l|lRVT> S. #f^, 
O. ^lrf^> M. ^t^O}* B., O. littnr. 

Skr. ^nj " rose-apple," Pr. ^hj, H. 1IT^» P« W-» G- ThC> M. ^^^, 
S. ^IRTtB. WR* 

In Marathi may be found very many exemplifications of the 
same process ; thus, in words compounded with Wi • n\^%9 

^rt'Fi, irt^, ^rtiTj ^rty, ^rhi^j ^rh?^TO> fiN<, for Skr. ^re^^ 

^rif , ^ra^, ^r^, ^rf^, ^IFn^, ^W^m, and ipinc; in all of 
which the change from the organic nasal to the anusw&ra is 
accompanied by a compensatory long Yowel. It cannot be said 
that we have here an instance of the Prakrit tendency to pre- 
serve the original quantity of the Sanskrit syllable. It is true 
that in Prakrit the syllable might have its yowel lengthened, 
and probably would have, if to the ears of those who spoke 
Prakrit it should appear that the removal of one of two con- 
sonants following a vowel was likely to render the syllable a 
short one, seeing that having a short vowel it had previously 
been long only by position. But this is not the case here, as is 
evident from the fact that Prakrit does not lengthen the vowel, 
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but keeps it short, as in ^f^^ 4m^ ; and, moreover, the modem 
languages are not sensitive about keeping the exact quantity 
of Sanskrit words, as has been shown in Chap. II., § 40. 

It is not easy to trace the history of this process; the early 
Hindi writers belonged to the western portion of the Hindi 
area, and Chand especially, being a native of Lahore, is pecu- 
liarly western in his pronunciation. In thfiie old writers^ 
therefore, there is a strong tendency to approximate to the 
Panjabi habit of retaining Ae short vowel. As there are no 
extant i^edmens of the speech of the eastern portion of 
Hindustan, or of Bengal, at that period, we can only guess 
from the general analogy of the languages that they, at least, 
used the long vowel. 

In the case of ipj it is not, as at first sight might appear, 
the ^ which has dropped out in WT^> ^TRfy and B|^, but the 
^, after absorbing the H, has itself been softened into if; 
this is shown by the transitional forms Wf^ and ^Thl. This is 
just the reverse of the process explained in Chap. III., § 65, 
where ^ is resolved into ^; here ^, preceded by anuswftra, 
has passed into 7f • It is only one more instance of how cognate 
processes work backwards and forwards in these languages. 

The word ^WWITT "a potter," is peculiar. It is in Pr. 
^jWWrt, H. gffflT, p. id., 0. gPFfTT and ^HOT, B. JWTT, 
and in vulgar Bengali they say 5*ft<. Prakrit follows the 
general rule, and in this it is followed by the western languages 
M., G., and S., which all have ]ji^rnC* H. goes a step further, 
and rejecting the organic portion of the ^, according to rule 
(§ 68), retains only Y; the anusw&ra is then written as '^, This 
is a solitary instance, and may be explained by the existence 
of the Tatsama Ijn '^ a pot " ; there would naturally be a desire 
to assimilate the two words, which would lead to the retention 
of the ^f because if written as anusw&ra it would sound 
kunghdr, and not kurnhdr, by which all resemblance would be 
lost. 
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In qi^i\^ the name of a caste in Bihar whose profession is 
to carry palanqueens, and whose name is derived from ^)hraTT> 
the double V, together with the anusw&ra, has disappeared, 
leaving only the ^9 without any nasal at all. It is natural that 
such words as these, being in daily and hourly use in the 
mouths of the people of the lowest classes, should undergo 
abrasions and contractions of the extremest and most abnormal 
character. 

A striking exception to the general rule is affbided by a 
small class of words in Sindhi derived from Sanskrit words 
having 19 : 

Skr. 7(T5JT " widow," 8. i;ir. 

8kr. ^ingr "penis," 8. ^, P. W^. 

Skr. tri^l " bull," 8. WV^ - 

8kr. ^ri9 "piece," 8. ^, Old H. ^PBT (written ^TUTT), B. ^rrfW- 

Skr. ftigr " cake," 8. fvi^ . 

On the analogy of these words, S. ^^Rt " a sword," would be 
derivable from Skr. ^RS, and not from ^[^ (see § 74). In all 
these words the cerebral letter has disappeared^ and the nasal 
has been dentalized. There are, as noted, a few parallel in- 
stances in other languages, though these words follow in the 
main the general rule, e.g. — 

8kr. 4^041, H. '^tV* pronounced Ramf, vulgarly spelt Raur, and by our 
countrymen sounded sometimes so as to rhyme with "roar," "soar"; at 
others so as to rhyme with " hour," " sour " (!). 

8kr. -TOJ, H. ^rtf (Sdnf). 

Panjabi has a little group of words somewhat analogous to 
the Sindhi list, in which it treats ^ by dropping the organic 
portion of the V and doubling the ^ ; thus, from 

8kr. ipqiVTT' H. If^^ and ^<MVqTTT» P- ^^ ^V^KT annherd. 
Skr. ^ff%I " a hole," H."^, P. ;9^. 
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Skr. ^(^ «< shoulder/' H. litVT> P- 

Skr. ipqif " binding,* H. WhspfT* P- WJfUTT- 

Putting together this list, the Sindhi list in 19 , and sucli 
Hindi words as yFfTT> ^l*|*l, etc., there results a tolerably 
strong body of words which do not follow the rule which has 
been taken as the general one. These words are too numerous 
to be traced as mere exceptions, and their existence must be 
accoimted for by the peculiar tenacity of the nasal, which, as 
we have frequently seen before, is a great fSEtvourite with the 
people, and is more often inserted where it has no business than 
elided where it ought to be so according to rule. 

O) When the nasal is the last member of a nexus, it is regu- 
larly assimilated to the preceding letter, and in the modems 
(except P. and S.) one of the two letters is elided with or without, 
but more often with, the compensatory Yowel lengthening. 

Examples : 

Skr. ^rfq " fire," Pr. ^(fU(, H. Ifm, M., G. id., P. ^I?ir, S. ^lrfi|.— 
B. 'in^ni > ttnd O. anomalously fllf^. 

Skr. ITO "attached," Pr. WTitt> H. WHf UTT. and W^, P. W^* 
M. WRfy and so In the rest. 

Skr. ip»J " naked,* Pr. IQTlftr H. "l}irr> P» ««'•> 8- 'f'ft* G« Wrt> M« 
^mr* n^m, B. ij^ (nengtd), O. l^TlTr (diminutive). 

Skr. nfNn '* pungent," ' Pr. f7|1t]|^, H. lft^> and so in aU, but P., 8., 
and O. have the short vowel. 

It is not correct to suppose in the case of M^y as Trumpp 
does, that there has been an inversion of the nexus from gn to 
ng. The gn first becomes gg^ and remains so still in one 
Marathi form, and in G., and the anusw&ra is subsequently 
inserted for the sake of euphony more than anything else. As 
there existed a long period in which the word was regularly 

1 For our present purpose ^ must be regarded as equiralent to 19. 
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spoken naggo^ it is impossible that there should have remained 
in the public mind any consciousness of the lost nasal, and 
consequently, not knowing of its existence^ they could not 
insert it. 

Keference may here be made to the remarks in Chap. I. § 30, 
with regard to the immense interval of time which separates 
Sanskrit as a spoken hmguage from the modem yemaculars, 
and it should be remembered that the lower classes of India are 
not philologists ; they are not constantly haunted by the pre- 
sence of Sanskrit ; the great panorama of change and develop- 
ment is not spread out before their eyes as it is before ours, 
and they are in consequence not led by the clearness of the 
connexion between the various links of the great chain into 
forgetting the lapse of ages through which it rolls out its 
immense length. The word W^y when resuscitated as a Tatsama 
in modem times, has not changed at all, and stands side by 
side with the ancient 'iTTj THTTi and TT^. without interfering 
with them. Bengali in this word exhibits an archaic diminu- 
tive, which I have written in Devanagari characters ^fZly but 
this does not give the full force of the B. character «\^ which is 
a very strong nasal ng. In its own letters the word is written 
(if^^, and perhaps a more accurate transliteration into Nagari 
would be ^hr^' although this even is hardly quite satisfactory. 

The compensatory lengthening of the vowel has not been 
made in H., because Skr. nagnd is oxytone, and to preserve the 
accent the last syllable is lengthened, giving nangd ; where the 
long vowel following, according to regular practice, forbids 
the lengthening of the preceding syllable. In W^i which is 
ified as a postposition in the sense of ''near," ^^up to,'' the 
excessive frequency of its use has probably residted in its 
assuming a shortened form, though here also lagnd is oxytone, 
so that the first vowel should be short. P. has the verb ihniT 
" to approach," ** to pass by," but no argument can be founded 
on this, as P. seldom lengthens a vowel as compensation. 
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§ 79. The compound letter ir=t + ^ demands separate 
notice. It most frequently occurs in the verb HT " to know,'' 
and its numerous derivatives and compounds. Yararuchi has 
two rules on this subject. In iii. 5, he prescribes the regular 
course of assimilating the ^9 as in sawqjl/o, tngiqjl/o, for sarvajna, 
ingitcyna^ The commentator adds that this process is followed in 
aU compounds otjnd, *' to know " ; but in this he is certainly wrong, 
as the next illustration shows. In iii. 44, the elision of they is 
enjoined in all words having /n, and one at least of the instances 
is taken from the root jnd, — they are 1^? (q^i^ for yajna, 
vijndna. Further on (iii. 65) he adduces ^QR^ for sanjndf and 
directs that the n shall not be doubled when preceded by the 
preposition d, as in HTUTj ^i^tTI for djnd, ^'napti. From his 
xii. 7, it may be inferred that in the Sauraseni Prakrit, jn was 
inverted to W m', and exatfiples are given f^reft> 'IWt for ftH> 
^nf 9 while in the next siitra (xii. 8) the above-quoted words 
sarvajnOf ingitqfna, preserve the n and reject the^, becoming 
^9^9 ttf^nraft; instead of, as in Maharashtri, sawqifo, etc. 
Lastly, in viii. 23, we are told that this very root IfT becomes 
^niT, as in ^iui< for WPTTfif "he knows"; this is nothing 
more than the usual substitution of IIT for ^> as in the special 
tenses in Sanskrit the form WT is substituted for ITT9 and the ^ 
is merely the conjugational sign of verbs of the kri class. 

In the Saptasataka the root ITT is regularly W^y and perhaps 
in one or two instances ^IRT> though this is doubtful. "Vnt 

becomes w^y and ftfirnf=fwr^- 'wiiT=''inirr« ^ni= 

1|^« The same treatment is observable in the Bhagavati. 
There are thus four separate processes in the Prakrits : — 
(1.) The regular and common one of rejecting the ^ and 

doubling the ^« 

(2.) Rejection of ^9 change of ^ to ^> and doubling it. 

1 I de«m it unnecessary to put dots or dashes about this n, as it must be evident 
that the palatal » is meant ; and dots or dashes are a nuisance alike to printer and 
reader. 
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(3.) Single ?r after ^. 

(4.) Inversion, peculiar to Saoraseni, into IT* 

The change in the special tenses of ^ into WV comes under 
1^ as it is a rejection of ^> and the doubling of ^ is precluded 
on account of its initial position. 

In the modem languages considerable diversity of practice 
occurs. In all but G., S., and M., this letter is regularly pro- 
nounced gt/, so that HIHI is sounded dgyd, HPT gydn. B. and 
0. retain the spelling H, but H. and P. write as they pro- 
nounce. M. pronounces dny, G. as jn or dn. 

Examples : — 

Skr. "Vinn "command,* H. ^(H^t P- ^irf^TW* 8* ^TOT- 

Skr. Jnt " Bacrificc," H. ITPf , Old H. HHf, M., 0., B. ITPf , P. ^RIT, 

8.^. 

Skr. ^iftM^n " sacred thread," H. l|ii^, P. W., 8. IVVt' G- ^nftlC* 

M. ITPf^ . Not used in B. and O. 

Skr. "^Cnft " queen," Old H. '^Tf'nfVf H. ^|lf\. In the rest ''CHJ^- 
Skr. Ullf "knowing." (a) As a verb, "to know," H. WnPTTf P- 

^|l||«||, S., G., M., O. I|ni|*> B- WPf®* O) As a noun, " knowledge," 

H. mm, p. id., B., O. id,, M., O. ^mXtf 8. HT^. 

It would appear that the pronunciation gy is more frequent 
in Modem Tadbhavas, like dgyd, and that in earlier times 
either the Maharashtri rule of rejecting the n was followed, as 
in Old H, ^TO> and in ^IPI* 'ITf*^ or the Sauraseni practice of 
rejecting the / as in ^•i^. So entirely, however, have the 
Prakrits abandoned their old geographical limits, if they ever 
had any, that we find Sauraseni characteristics in Marathi, and 
vibe versd. As to the time when, and the reason why, the pro- 
nunciation gy arose, there is nothing certain to be said. It 
would seem, however, from a passage in the Ain Akbari that 
the pronunciation jn had not quite died out in those days, for 
the writer, in mentioning the town of J&jpur, in Orissa (^ii^^ 
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="city of sacrifice") writes it jyJ^ jashpur, which, lie adds, 
" they also call ji^^^;m*5j- jashnapur,^' This note seems to indi- 
cate that the town had begun to be called Jajpor (for I suppose 
he means to indicate the softy, almost like a z, of Eastern India, 
by his ^), but that the older and more correct pronunciation, 
Jajnapur, was still retained by some. It is curious that the 
town should have retained the form jq;-, while throughout 
Orissa the letter If is regularly and universally pronounced gy. 
The transition to this sound must have been in force much 
earlier in Western India, for Chand writes \fid^ for TTlft two 
centuries and a half before Akbar. The pronunciation probably 
arose, as Chand's word would indicate, from splitting the nexus, 
from the fact of the nasal being the palatal ^9 which seems 
always to have had the soimd fiy or Spanish n ; then followed 
the regular rejection of n and hardening of the remaining V 
into ^* The whole process, however, is one entirely without 
a parallel in any of the languages. 

§ 80. Sibilants in a Mixed Nexus. — It has been seen in CShap. 
III., § 66, that the sibilants when standing alone in a word are 
affected in two ways ; on the one hand they are weakened into 
the aspirate, while on the other they are thickened into palatals. 
They exhibit precisely the same tendencies when forming part 
of a nexus ; when they precede the other letter the transition 
to the aspirate is most frequently met with ; when they follow 
it, that into the palatal. 

The first process, in which the sibilant goes into an aspirate, 
is not always in the modems accompanied by the usual com- 
pensatory lengthening of the vowel, inasmuch as tbe sibilant 
has not entirely disappeared, so that there is not that total loss 
of a letter which would demand compensation. Previous to 
disappearing, however, the letter which is in combination with 
the sibilant assimilates, in Prakrit, followed by P. and S., the 
sibilant to itself, attaching the aspiration to the last member ; 
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thus, ^ and ^ result in ^ kkhy H in ^, W and ^ in "^^ 
In the modems, except P. and 8., the double letter is resolved 
into a single, leaving '^9 l(, and m^ respectively, but often 
without compensatory yowel*lengthening. The dentals and 
cerebnJs will bie discussed separately. 

Weber, in his Prakrit studies, and especially in Bbagavati, 
p. 386, contends for the existence of a combination khky derived 
from ksh and sk. But in spite of the arguments adduced by 
the learned writer, there is no readon to believe in this method 
of pronunciation. It has been noticed before that ^ is an 
awkwardly shaped letter, as it closely resembles T^ {rava) on 
the one hand, and by the addition of a slight horizontal stroke 
^ Bva on the other. It is perhaps nothing more than a curious 
coincidence that in Zend eSy kh regularly corresponds to Skr. 
^; but, apart from this, it is probable that the character, 
which is stated to be common in all the Jain MSS., ^, and 
which so closely resembles T'B [raka) as to have been frequently 
so read, is nothing more than a simpler method of writing ^* 
It will be observed that ^ differs from "W only by having a little 
handle n on the right side; consequently having already the 
loop of the k in ^^ nothing was easier than to attach a handle 
to it, and thus make a fair representation of kkh. That Yara- 
ruchi, xi. 8, should be read kshaaya khkah is hardly possible, since 
this would militate against the analogy of other cases where a 
sibilant forms the first member of a nexus, and would besides 
be directly opposed to the custom of the modem languages. 
If we read kshaaya kkhah^ we should have the regular process 
about to be explained, though the ordinary reading akafi is 
preferable to either, because pointing to an important elucida- 
tion of the modem treatment of ^, as vnll be shown in the 
next section. Hemachandra's rule of substituting the jihvd- 
mfdiya with 9, giving perhaps 19, seems to be founded on the 
analogy of forms like ^t^, which, however, are quite foreign 
to the genius of Prakrit or the moderns. If the sound kh 
VOL. I. 20 
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were pronoimced in ancient times as it is now, it would seem to 
be quite out of the question that there should ever have been 
such a group as khky a combination of sounds which no Indian 
could ever pronoimce. The only foundation for reading this 
group as khk seems to be the position of the ^ at the right side, 
or that side which is read last ; but this is no sufficient reason, 
as inversions of writing are common in the Indian characters. 
Thus, in Skr. we read f^ as Art, not ik, and in B. and 0., as well 
as in some of the Dravidian alphabets of Sanskrit origin, e and 
0, ai and au, are written before and on both sides of the con- 
sonant which they follow ; thus, in B. C^, t^, C^> WT, are ke, 
kai, ko, kauy respectively, and even in some Skr. MSS. we find 
this practice, T^ standing for Ao, and the like. In Western 
Indian MSS. we frequently find mh written IT and hm as ^> 
and in Old Hindi MSS., as for instance in Ghand, bbh is regu- 
larly written M or even >^. Especially in manuscripts written 
with a thick pen, as so many of them are, we find the scribe 
very hard put to it to get all the elements of a nexus into some 
sort of manageable combination, and he frequently therefore 
makes up his group more according to fancy or convenience 
than with regard to the legitimate sequence of the letters. 
This seems to have been the case with the group now under 
discussion, and it is therefore unnecessary to consider it as 
any exception to the general rule ; Weber's transliteration khk 
being read wherever it occurs as kkh. 

Examples of the general rule : — 

Skr. ^QRV " shoulder," Pr. ^hJt* G- ^rf^i ^8l^> M. ?at^. 

Skr. ^^f^ "pond," Pr. iJt^QT' H. lit^^» ^JtlT^t M. id., 0. 

^frgft» B. 3^. 
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Skr. ^^ "dry," Pr. ^fta^, ^, and ^, H. ^[^, P. ^IfT, 

M- ^V. f^» G. ^, 8. ^ij^, B. ^[^, o. ;|fiiwr- 

Skr. ^Hf "lump," Pr. :^, M. Ift^. 

11 + ^. 
Skr. irf^ " west," Pr. Iff^i^, H. T|f|(if , G. l|^if , O. IT^R. 

Skr. ^|f^ "soorpioD," Pr. ft^^ (for f^^Bf^), H. t^f^, P- 

^I^, 8. f«r^, G. ft^, M. fij^, B., O. fW^. 

^ + ^. • 
Skr. ^nN •^touching," Pr. ^Rff, ^iW, H. itWWT, P. ^^^ 8. Ti^, 

Skr. ^!n^ "throbbing/' Pr. ifc^, H. I|it<*ll > P- *^» M. 
lil^^, and 80 in all. 

Skr. ^isq " flower," Pr. VfU^, Old H. ^IHT, H. "JIJ for yi. 
Skr. ^n^ "vapoar,» Pr. 1|X^, H. ^T^, M. l|n«, G. id., S. If^i; 
the form m« is also in use (see § 49). 

In some cases the aspirate, instead of being combined with 
the strong member of the nexus, is written before it, as in 
^in|. Chand has meiri gratid ^^jWWK for ''it^T' So also Skr. 
t*l^^ is H. f^ff^, P. Wf^, S. ffft^j Marwari ^i accord- 
ing to its common practice of softening h into the palatal or 
labial semivowel respectively after vowels of those organs. 

Sibilants preceding aspirated consonants, being unable further 
to aspirate them, disappear entirely, leaving no sign. 

Skr. ^^rzm " boa,'' Pr. ^^1^ (I), H. IJt^T, 8. y<f , but in the 

Thus also the immense collection of derivatives from the root 
^^ ** to burst," exhibits universally an initial 'V* It may be 
interesting to insert here a few of the derivatives of this root 
in one or two languages, to show how widely such roots are 
applied, and what intricate ramifications they have^ and thus 
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to adduce proof of the excessiye cc^iousness and flexilulity of 
the modem Indian veraacalars^ which have xinfairlj been pro- 
nounced by those who do not know them meagre and j^ane, 
and unfit for literary cultivation. 

8kr. -^fZ^, also ^|^, <fto bursV H. JiZWr "to Imnt" <iiitniis.> 
l^d^r " to break open," IJt^WT " to splk •suiider,'' l||Vi|l ^ to tear/ 
'* break," Mi^f|| <' to be torn," mz " division of shares," ^iTZl| ** a futeii' 
^CT¥ WP^ " to tear," " rend " (as a wild beast), IfTW '* a ploagfashare," 
^1^ «odd" (as opposed to «even^), '< anmatehed," liZl|^ *< arro^;mnt,'' 
" overbearing," TflZ VIW^ " to burst with fat," "to be overgrown," "over- 
worked," etc., liZ^flfT " to winnow," ^i^Ilt ** a stain," ISV " a publio- 
house," " gambling-house," '*open house,* Mi'iMi^l^l "to flutter," "Ha^ 
the wings," l|rCI|i|| " to twiteh convulsively '* (as the musdes in disease), 
" to throb," lil^ " a partition," ^rf%^ " a pimple." 

M. TiZi WS^, Mid^ftdb " free-spoken," "abusive," 1iZllT> Vh^^KI* 
Mi^fkO* Mi^l ; ^V ** a mart," " any open or public room or place," 
'^Ti^y Mi^Mi'f^f ^¥1T "the hood of a serpent," VSVJl "a huckster"; 
TirrZ, VSjUi, mZ^, ^itZr "arm," "branch," "subdivision of a 
subject," ^5T¥> ^iT^ "to tear," "rend," ijf^ "a lot," "quantity," 
ni^)!) " to get loose," " to come undone," ijtz " payment of debts," or 
rather "the state of having been paid"; ^izlf "to burst," VZI|, IMIIdby 
iji^^l ; ^TJWr, l^i\K " ^<>™ «"*»" " broken." 

An equally large, or perhaps even larger, list might be made 
of derivatives from the root ^51?^ ^ ^iT "to tremble," "oscil- 
late" ; these derivatives in general have the sense of turning, 
returning, as, for instance, the common adverb f^ " again," 
and the like. The derivatives of Wlp or some of them, have 
been given in § 59, ex. 15, and more will have to be said about 
it hereafttf. 

Sibilants are rarely found at the end of a nexus, except in 
conjunction with ^> IT> and '^• From their nature, being surds, 
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they can only combine with tenues ; and in this situation they 

migrate into the aspirated tenuis .W? assimilating to themselves 

in this their altered, form the preyious letter, thus making 

Examples : — 

^kr. ^^p9T ** ceosure," Pr. M^j . Not now in ose. 

Skr. ^rW^ "Bymph,'' Pr. ^r^fa» Old H. ^|IWJT» "^^^ 



The existence of the form HM^< shows that the sibilant first 
migrates of its own accord into W> and thus a strong nexus 
arises^ in which the first lefter, though it remains untouched in 
S.^ in other languages is treated just as the first letter in a 
strong nexus always is, by being subjected to assimilation. 

§ 81. The compound letter ^ is composed of ^and ^j and 
requires special notice, as from its yery frequent occurrence it 
has, like ^, come to be considered in some of the modem ver- 
naculars a distinct simple letter. 

This nexus has two treatments. In the first it, like ^9 ^> 
and other similar combinations, becomes in Prakrit ^9 and in 
the modems ^, preceded by the usual long vowel. In the 
second it becomes in Prakrit <^j and in the modern vernacu- 
lars ^> also preceded by a long vowel. As, however, the 
modem languages by no means follow the example of the 
Prakrit, but in many cases exhibit M? where Prakrit has ^ 
(though instances are not found where Prakrit has ^9 and the 
modems 9)^ it will be advisable first to give a table of examples 
to be analyzed and sorted subsequently. 

Examples : — 

Skr. ^rf^ " eye," Pr. l^ft, H. ^I^t, P. ^I^f?, 8. IRf^, G. ^rf^, 
B., O. ^Itf^, Kasbmhi ^R^. 

Skr. 1$^ « milk," Pr. ^H; > H. 1^ , and so in all. 
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Skr. ^ " sugar-cane* Pr. ^^, H. fjgr, ^Sm, B. mj, O. ^qpg. 
M. ^ff^ir (see Chap. III. § 58). 

Skr. ^XT ** potash/' Pr. IfT^, H. WTT> <^^ ^ ^^ ^* 

Skr. Irf^^ "fly," Pr. i|ft[^, H, ^TTWt, P. if^. 8. ^ffij, 0. 
inWf M. ifftl and IHlfl'f B. HJ^, Kashmiri TT^ . 

Skr. ^ "field,* Pr. ^, H. %?f , %fT, P., B.. O. %H, G. %^, S. 
^5, M. i^Tf . 

Skr. l|f^ " beUy,'' Pr. gs^, H. IJt^, P. ^i^Q , G. ^, S. 5^. 

Skr. ^f^n " south," Pr. ^f^HJ), H. ^flSR, in Eastern H. also 

^flpr, P. ^^QWf S- ^rf^^lf. Kashmiri f[ipr- 

Skr. xnV " fortnight," Pr. Xiq^, H. X^t P> G. tU, S. q^; B., 0. 
write Tm, but sound poArAd, Kashmiri in(. 

Skr. ^[nrr "vine," H. JJ^, P. u/., S. ^HT, Kashmiri IJ^q^. 

Skr. ^H^ "a bear," Pr. f^^, H. f^, G. id., P. f^, S. fT;^, 
M. '?^. 

Skr. 1|^ "knife," Pr. ^, H. I^T, P., S. id., O., B. ^f^, M. ^1^. 

Skr. ^i?T " patience," Pr. JfJRJ, H. fipn, P. ftWT, S. W., G. ^WT, 
M. ^D%. 

Skr. f^lfif " earth," Pr.fifflf , H. f^nft, 8. ftffif. 

The question now naturally presents itself for solution, which 
is the older and more regular of these two processes — that in 
which ^ becomes ^j or that in which it becomes V^f 

In discussing this point, the first thing to be borne in mind 
is that, according to the analogy of similar cases where the 
sibilant forms part of a nexus, it turns into an aspirate when 
preceding, and into a palatal when following, the other letter. 
Consequently we should expect that in the nexus ^^'W) the 
sibilant being the last of the two letters would first become 9' 
and then, as in this condition ii + l('is a strong nexus, the ^ 
would assimilate to the Wy forming ^* 
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In the next place, — though Vararuchi (iii. 29) gives the 
transition into ^ as the regular process, illustrating it by 
yak8ha-=jakkho^ and treats that into ^ as an exception peculiar 
to akahi and some other words, — yet that worthjr's views on 
questions of philology are frequently hazy, and occasionally 
even quite wrong. For one instance of a change to kkh, he 
produces twenty of the other process. In the other Prakrit 
works al30y though both forms are in use, the transition to kkh 
and kh seems to be most frequent, as also in Pali. 

As the form kkh would arise more naturally from a nexus, in 
which the sibilant preceded, we are led to the supposition that 
in the mouths of the people the harsh and difficult kah was 
frequently inverted into shk^ and that the form kkh arose from 
this inversion. In favour of this supposition there are many 
arguments. 

First, Yararuchi places the transition of k%h into kkh in the 
same slitra as 9hk and sk ; shkaakakshdm kha (iii. 29), which 
looks as if all three processes were to a certain extent homo- 
geneous. 

Secondly, he distinctly admits the inversion in Magadhi, in 
the already quoted sCltra xi. 8, kshasya akah, giving as examples 
laskase, daske, from R&kahasa, dakaha. The change of ^ into 9 
in this case is only natural, as the former letter, though strictly 
speaking a cerebral, is euphonically used even in Sanskrit in 
all positions where a heavy or harsh sibilation is required, 9 
being reserved for those situations where a light and clean 
utterance is appropriate, as after the simplest of the vowels a, 
and when it stands alone ; when, however, it follows a heavy 
vowel, or another consonant, ^ is employed. Thus, in the 
present instance, when removed from the back to the front of 
the nexus, and preceded by a, the sibilation takes the form of 
^; had it been preceded by some other vowel, the ^ would have 
remained, as in ^^, ^'^. 

Thirdly, the natives of India are very fond of inversions, and 
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particolarly of this one, inasmuch as ^k and shk ard mucli easier 
to pronounce than ksh; and though Vararuchi confines this 
practice to Magadhi, yet the various Prakrit dialects have so 
long left their ancient geographical limits, and spread them- 
selyes over the country, that it is not surprising to find a pecu- 
liarity, which in his time was confined to Bihar, now prevalent 
all over northern India. 

Fourthly, the E^ashmiri, of which I have secured a few 
instances, is a language which, from its early separation from 
its conquerors, and its long isolation, has preserved archaic 
forms with great precision ; and it is noticeable that in E^h- 
miri the change is always into chh. Marathi also, which in 
many respects has retained ancient forms with greater fidelity 
than Hindi and those languages which arose from it, regularly 
exhibits ^ or 1I> which, as I have explained in Chap. III. § 58, 
is a softening of 9 • 

Fifthly, the form ^ occurs much more frequently at the 
beginning of a word in Hindi and its allied group; and as this 
is precisely the position in which the form ksh would be most 
difficult to pronounce, it is just in this case that the inversion 
might be expected to be most frequent. 

The accent also affords a means of judging of the comparative 
antiquity of the two forms ; it is found that the majority of 
words in which the modem languages exhibit ^ in opposition 
to a Pr. form in ^> have not preserved the Sanskrit accent. 
Thus kshird, ikshii, kshdrd, and kukshl are oxyt6nes, and if 
they were early Tadbhavas would have retained the accentuated 
vowel, which they have not done in the majority of instances. 
The same is the case with kshetrd. 

From a consideration of the above arguments, the conclusion 

seems inevitable — that the transition into 9 is the older and 

» 

more regular process of the two, — that the change into ^ rests 
on an inversion of the two members of the nexus, — and that 
although it is found in Prakrit times, it is even there the less 
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original and less universal process. The comparative frequency 
of its occurrence in Pali and the Jain texts rests on the change, 
which is admitted even from early times to have been charac- 
teristic of Magadhi, from ^ -f ^ into ^ + 1> that is to say, the 
above-named popular habit of inversion. 

§ 82. When combined wiUi dentals or cerebrals, the sibilants 
present some features peculiar to this combination, which justify 
the placing of them in a separate section. 

The only possible groups are those of which the dental and 
cerebral tenues form part — 1Q> ^y IS9 V^ and ?^9 which latter 
is not in any way peculiar. 

(1.) ^* In the first place, the sibilant being the first member 
of the nexus aspirates the other member, which then assimi- 
lates the sibilant to itself; the resulting form is therefore T^r. 
In the modem period the K is rejected, and the preceding 
vowel, where possible, lengthened. Thus : — 

Skr. f^ "hand," Pr. f(^, H. f^T, G. id., P. f?!r, 8. f^, M., O., 
and B. ^T7T> ^i^h their usual disregard of aspiration. O. also fT^. 
Skr. f^ " elephant," Pr. fclft, H. fj^, S., G. tU, P. f<lft. B., 

Skr. I^r: " stone," Pr. q?^, H. q?^, P., M., O. id., S. Jm\, O. 

VTVKf B. VJWK.' 

Skr. ^^m "book,* H. lft^> ^^^ ^ ^Q <^1* 

Skr. W^m *' head," Pr. 7f?ir#f H. TfTWr " forehead," M.,. G., B. id., 
8. Wftf P. ^RW. O. ITTT- 

Skr. T^m "post," Pr. ^, H. ^, WWfT. ^, P., O. id., 8. ihf. 
The Pr. form is, however, common in all. 

8kr.^i«r"teat,"H.inr>p.trar>s-^>^-^rnf>M.^prr>o.,B.w^. 

The word '^ '' woman,'' imdergoes so many changes that it 
will be well to give them all in detail : 

Skr. '^j(\ "woman," Pr. XJfft. Saaraseni (Var. xii. 22), f^fj^lll. 
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1,(^4 m ; ^« 1[ beiDg prefixed to assist the pronanciation. Old H« filfX^h 
H.w^.andf^Rn,^fhErr,f7f^, aDdasalateTadbhava^^l^; P.lftiHff 
^fWt, or at^W flT^^, fZ^rar, fra^f as also ^[^rft or ^^RfTt» 

Most of these forms are of the very lowest type, beiii^ pro- 
duced by diminutiye and familiar additions to the split-up and 
distorted elements of the original word, and as such can hardly 
be taken into consideration in searching for traces of a rule for 
the general treatment of the nexus. The P. forms fTl^Tl, etc., 
appear to have come from Skr* ^ftTlfV? an ignorantly applied 
feminine of ^ft^R^ " a husband.'' 

(2.) V. The numerous derivatiyes of the root Wty falling 
into the two classes which begin respectively with W and 7> 
hare been exhibited in some detail in Chap. III., § 59, example 
15. It is unnecessary to repeat them here. V has in other 
words also a tendency to migrate into the cerebral ; thufa : 

Skr.l|nir"arogae"(root ^n[" to conceal"), H. "Sll << a rogae," ZW^J 
** to cheat," and so in all, with many subsidiary forms. 

It is somewhat difficult to adduce instances of initial V 
without getting among derivatiyes of the root 'WT; so wide- 
spread is this sound in the sense of ^^ standing/' that almost 
every word in the language which contains it may be referred 
more or less directly to that root. 

In extreme instances, that is to say in words of very common 
use, the ^ of V has undergone a further change into Y. This 
occurs in a few words only, mostly adverbs, pronouns, and the 
like hardworked material. 

Skr. ipqrr% "there," H. 7f^, 8. f^fff* O. Wlft- I* ^ however 
retained in P. ^^, M. ?f^, B. TraTQt and oerebralixed in O. %7f^. 

(3.) IS and V. These become, according to rule, f ? with 
the further change into 7. Yararuchi (iiL 10) treats this as 
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a substitation, bat lie gives the process correctly^ whatever he 
may think of its meaning. Thus, his examples lafth^ diUhi, 
for f/ashti, drishfi, are correct, as will be seen below. It did 
not apparently strike him that the sibilant on going out leaves 
behind it an aspirate, and as an aspirate cannot be the first 
member of a nexus, it is attached to the last member, thus 
producing f , and ultimately 7 only. 

Examples : 

Skr. irffe "stick," Pr. wf\, H. WTS> HT^. P. Wf\, M.lTf , 
G. wra and WTZf S- lrf3» O., B. WrSt> W^> with rejection of the 
aspirate and softening of tennis to media. 

Skr. ^ " sighV Pr. t^, H. l(tz and ^f^J, P. f^, M. ^ , 
S. perversely f^f^. 

Skr. ;gft "fist," Pr. ^J^, H. ^, ^TT, B. ^^, ^f^, M. ^, 

Skr. 1|T9 " wood," Pr. 1iT^> H. m^, and so in all. 
Skr. ^r^^eight," Pr. ITf* H.^ITS, and so hi all, except S.^T^; P. 
1^^, Kashmiri ^irS> Pnshto ^9?f^ (if we may thus transliterate ij\), 
Skr, ^rft "sixty," Pr. wftf H. ^JZ, M., G. id., S. ^, P. ^J, 

o. irrfan, B- ^rnc3- 

Skr. ire " back," Pr. nfj, H. xftZf B. trf., M. HT3, G. fira, ^7, 

P- ft?» 3T» s. Tjt3, o. ftf^. 

This is one of the processes which date from very early 
times, and of which traces may be found in classical Sanskrit. 
Thus, ^it9 " a granary," has also the allied dialectic form ^it^ 
'' a fort," the idea of a safe or guarded place being common to 
both. From the former comes a set of words denoting, in the 
first place, " granary," and by a simple transition, '' merchant's 
house," and as a diminutive, "a room." Thus, '^itZT "granary," 
"mercantile firm," etc.; ^S\ the same, also applied to the 
residences of English gentlemen, as they were originally mer- 
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chants, living in '^ factories/' Indigo and other factoriea are 
still called kothi. «ii\dO> diminutive, means *"' a chamber of a 
house/' From the latter comes the modem 'itZ " a fort," and 
its P. diminutive ^ftZWT' 

In Chap. II. § 46, will be found another instance of this lav 
in the case of %Zl ** seated,'' from ^mHlS. Similar in forma- 
tion is the following : 

Skr. ir^n^ " to enter" (p.p. Hft^). H. t)dm, 8. ft|f^, pwp. %5t> 
(}. ^1(lt ( = IV^hpt)' P*P* ^t^t O. X|f%^ which is aiialogfia» to its vse 
of l|f^^|y where IL has ^7^* 

Of the words in the list above, ^rffe and "Wft are ox jtone ; in 
the former the accent has preserved the final i , but in the latter 
some languages have rejected it. This causes great confusion, 
eq)ecially to Englishmen, who generally fail to catch the very 
slight difference in sound between ^irnT= "seven," and ^rra= 
*' sixty." In these languages frequency of use has probably 
worn away the final t. 

The nexus '2 imdergoes a further change in modem lan- 
guages, of which there appears to be little or no trace in the 
Prakrits, by which the 7; resulting from the absorption of the 
sibilant, is softened into its corresponding media Y ; the same 
takes place with V- Thus : 

Skr. %1S «an ioclosore," H., P. ^^ "a hedge,*' 1^. %1T> S. ^9lft> 
O. %^, and 5i^, B. ^TT- 

Skr. gre "leprosy," H. fjtf (^r*). P. id. and ^IT^, 8. litVft> 
G. 'it^t^* ^lt8» and ^ft^, M. tU, O. ^, B. jf^. 

Skr. Hg " angry," H. ^, P. u^ B. ^^ " harsh." 

This rule also accounts for such forms as ^^fit, from i^fjpiT; 
see § 59, example 3. In this case the process has begun in 
Sanskrit, in which there is the form ^[Tf?nrr* 

One of the few Prakrit instances is the root ^, quoted above, 
which, though it frequently takes the form ^^, yet does more 
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generally appear as ^« V also xmdergoee in one instance a 
similar transition : 

8kr. ^|fij( " bone,'' Pr. irff, fl. I^, fW, P. ff^, M., O., B. and 

What lias here taken place is^ that the f of Prakrit has been 
softened to the corresponding media ^, the aspiration of which 
has been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Analo- 
gous is the throwing back of the aspirate in Skr. ^f^, H. ^ti^ 
« Up." 

'V and V were, even in Sanskrit, very closely allied, and in 
the careless style of the Lalita Yistara the two groups are used 
as equivalent to one another, as ^R^^ for ^^fWW (L. V. 13). 

(4.) W follows the rule of ''9 and ^, and becomes ^ and W: 

Skr. ^f^ *< calf," Pr. I|^, H. 1|^» ^1E^> '^^ ^ ^° ^® others. 
Skr. ^H^tX ** year," Pr. I|^^, not in modern use except as Tatsama. 

Yar. gives two exceptions to this rule, usauo and usaaw for 
utsuka and utsava, neither of which are found in the modem 
languages. It is said that the name of the ancient town and 
fortress of Mahoba in Bimdelkhand is derived from Mahotsava, 
i.e. the *' great feast," in which case there must have been an 
intermediate form mahosaavo or mahossabo, and it seems highly 
improbable that the double s should have been entirely elided. 
The place was popularly known as Mahoba in a.d. 1184, when 
it was captured by Frith vi Baj, the Chohan King of Delhi, and, 
as General Cunningham places the date of the great feast at 
A.D. 800, a period of less than four hundred years intervenes 
between the two forms. Now at the pace at which linguistic 
development proceeded in those centuries, the first beginning 
of the modem Tadbhava period, the total suppression of the 
double 8 certainly could not have occurred in so short a time. 
It is probable therefore that the name Mahoba has some other 
origin, and that the derivation from Mahotsava was invented to 
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support the legend of the divine origin of the Chandel race, 
whose capital it was. 

§ 83. The Semivowels in a Mixed Nexus, — Only T and W 
can occur as the first member of the nexus. ^ and ^ clearly 
cannot precede a strong letter; and as their treatment is com- 
plicated by their close connexion with ^ and ^ respectively^ 
they will be discussed in a separate section. 

(1.) T preceding is first assimilated and subsequently elided. 
In Prakrit the rule is universal. Yararuchi iiL 3 gives the 
brief rule sarvatra luvardm, including v. His instances are: 
of I, — ukkd, vikkalam, vikkavo, for ulkdy valkala^ viklava ; of «,— 
loddhao, pikkam, for lubdhaka^ pakwa; of r, — akko, sakko, for 
arka, iakra. He takes no notice of other changes of these 
letters in a mixed nexus. In the second stage the vowel is 
lengthened or not, according to the position of the accent or 
the weight of the following syllables. In Prakrit the pre- 
ceding long vowel of the Sanskrit is shortened before the 
double consonant which results from assimilation, the length 
of the vowel being, however, restored, and an anusw&ra some- 
times added over and above, in the modem languages, where 
by dropping one of the two consonants compensation comes 
into play. Examples: 

Skr. "^if^, "flame," H. Ht^, and so in all except 8. and P. 

8kr.H?iZ"crab,"Pr.iranit,H.%i|lT, 8.litfi|>it, CB.IfrtFfT- 
(The nasal reminds as of Lat. cancer,) 

Skr. lllKe^l " cucumber," H. ^OSft and ^[11^, P. <d, 8. IfflFit* 

O., M. ^(T^FJtt O. liTfll^> B. fU 

Skr. ^rtz " rag," Pr. ^HHT (?), H. URTT " cloth," sometimes ^IFVIT. 

P. irqiT, s. wn9^> o., M. ifnnr, o., b. id. 

Skr. ;ii5to "cotton," Pr. W^T^f H. ^jqTO, P., S. UTITf , M., G. 

mm, O. nqr, B. mmH- 

Skr. iri^ "camphor," H. ^|^, P., S., G. tU, M. 1|T^, 0.,B. I|^. 
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8kr. ^pjx: " mottled," H. ^fTlT » 'WTT. P. 'CTT, 8. fPpCt . GIPR;, 

Skr. ^HK ''date-palm," Pr. 1^914^, H. ^IT^, and so in all. 

Skr. ^n^ "roaring," Pr. IfHP^, H. irnPITy P- ^^U|l> S. «i^4|, 

Skr. inl " womb," Pr. J^m, H. IfPf » 0-. M. W., P. ir«T, 8. If^, 
Skr. irf^^ "pregnant," Pr. l|1«Tijt> H. ITTfH^y P- I^HT* S- 

ijf^llf, G., M. irniif > B ^irf^iir- 

Skr. ^^ " weak," Pr. ^HT , H. flfin, P. ^HT , 8. ^fPrft , IWfft, 
M., G. ;|^3o, ^5W3BT» B. ^^iri- 

Skr. ^r4F^ "goat," Pr. ^fSPCt. «• 'HITT. B., G., O. id., P. lar^T, 

8- 'ff'ITt* M. 9t^* 

Skr. irrf " road," Pr. KT^ff H. ITR/ P., G. id., G. also ITR " road," 
M.id. 

Skr. TrnN "asking," Pr. TRlRf, H. iTf^RT* P« ^I'TO* 8. YflF^, 
B., O. TTRPf) M. TTPnliy G- TR]J. 

Skr. irnk "mbbing," Pr. imit^, H. HV^flfT. P. W., S. Kl^, G. 

ttIh^, m. 7rnR(> B. 9nf^> o. ^iif^m. 

Skr. wi " serpent," Pr. ^Rft, H. ^rrt. O., B., M., G. ^m, P. ipiT, 

The anuBW&ra is employed in this class of words with great 
freqaency, especially in Hindi ; and in Sindhi it has been 
incorporated with the following consonant into the nasal letter 
of the organ in question, either V or ^> but it may be assumed 
that this is due to the eccentricity arising from the as yet 
unsettled state of Sindhi orthography. It would, however, be 
incorrect to deduce the inference that T passed oyer into 
anusw&ra. The latter did not come into use till many centuries 
after the existence of the former had been forgotten, and in 
some languages has never been introduced at all. It is a 

^ In the sense of '* the parting down the middle of the hair " in women. 
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pecoUaritj of Hindi to indulge in the0e nasal sounds in season 
and out of season ; but their general insertion in words of this 
class does not seem to date further back than the fifteen^ 
century^ at least eighteen hundred years since such, words as 
mdrga had been replaced in popular speech by maggo. 

In the matter of lengthening the vowel of the afiEected 
syllable by way of compensation, the general system is pretty 
accurately followed, the Towel being lengthened where possible} 
that is, in open syllables or before light terminations, but not 
in words where a heayy foasnative syllable follows, or one con- 
taining a long ToweL 

T when the last member of a nexus follows the general role. 

Skr. i^T? " tiger," Pr. ^7lft> H. ITT?* c^d so in all. 

Skr. i^nn " brother," IL VJHif snd so in all, only in P. ?iT^ . 

Skr. ^snn; "bee," Pr. ^^^, H. ?^mXf ^» P- 't^. 8- ^' ^ 

afh:,o.^^ffT:,B.HTHT. 

Under this head comes the large group of words compounded 
with the prepositions H and Tlfif • In many, nay perhaps most, 
of these the ordinary rule is followed with this modification, 
that when H is the beginning of the word, it cannot be double 
in Prakrit, and consequentiy there is no necessity for compen- 
sation in the modem languages. Instances of the ordinary 
rule are : — 

Skr. ir^T^ ** stone," Pr. q?^^, H. Vf^^J^, See § 82. 

Skr. H^RFPf "sending," H. I4^1«|1, B. m2R> O. iraT1[lT. J^- 

The T of H is, however, not unfrequently separated firom the 
Xiy and thrown forward to the next consonant, especially in 
Hindi and Panjabi. Thus the common names of ihen h4HI> 
inrnT> IWW are pronounced x^nij H^my ^T> Pargish, PartAb, 
Parsan, and the like. Other instances are — 

Skr. TRrar ** ^ country," H. vA^ or M^lfi||, and so in alL 
Skr. Vm^ " a drain," H. Vi^lJWTf P., G. lU, M. Il^urrao^- 
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In the same maimer irfTT seems at an early period to have 
become in common speech trfiS parti. We do not find any 
instances of it in this form, but it is only through such a form 
as this that the Prakrit ^rf%, which is the regular equivalent 
for Skr. Hfif , could have arisen. Prakrit examples are padi- 
siddhi, padisaro, padivaddi, padimo, for pratispardhi, pratiaara, 
pratipatti, andpratipad respectively. In the modem languages 
the ^ is generally, if not imiversally, dropped, and ^¥ remains: 
This is also in H., P., B., and all but the three Western lan- 
guages, often written ITT through carelessness, as the sound of 
7 in the middle of a word is so closely similar to that of T- 
Thus:— 

Skr. Hfd^l^n " neighbour/ Pr. Iff^irnh', H. ^4\H\ (also IT*)* 
and so in all. 

Skr. Jlfa^l^l "image," reflection," H. 1TT^Frtt> ^TW» ViKWt> 
"the shadow of a person or object." M. l|>f C|^|^|, G. M^i^liH} B. 

Skr. irfTfKR " catarrh," M. XT&l. 
Skr. JintOl^l ** mutaal help," M. I^^li^* 
Skr. JlPlRlftI " uvula," M. inpfh?- 
Skr. inj^fT " rejoinder," G. M^^^4, • 

In connexion with this tendency of T to detach itself from its 
consonant, and change its place in a word, either going for- 
wards or backwards, may here be introduced the method 
common in Old Hindi of writing such words as V^y etc. Chand 
has ^Wj W^y ^ftWffj ^T> flWrr for ^> Vrf^i ^^j ^> ^hJt 
always, and 1TW?T, 'tlSR, WHy W^ for XT^j W^y W^, IrJ 
occasionally, where his rhythm requires it. This method of 
pronimciation has not wholly died out in the rural parts of 
Hindustan Proper, and may still sometimes be heard in Bhoj^ 
puri, and probably in other dialects also. It is owing perhaps 
to this that H. makes from ^^ the modem word ^GR^ and not 

VOL. I. 21 
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VPI for ''all." Had the T remained attached to the ^> its 
absorption would have induced a compensatory lengthening of 
the Towel ; but as it had previously been transferred to the ^j 
no compensation could take place, because it will have been 
noticed, though not specially mentioned, that it is the preceding 
Towel which is lengthened in compensation in order to preserre 

the original quantity of the syllable, and never the foUowing 
one. 

In some cases it is observed that when T> && the first member 
of a nexus, disappears under the influence of the usual prooesseSi 
it leaves behind it a trace of its presence by aspirating, some- 
times the preceding letter, sometimes that with which it was 
combined. This process is mainly confined to the three western 
languages, and more particularly to Sindhi. In the cases where 
the preceding letter is aspirated, the T before being absorbed 
has probably, as in the early Hindi words just quoted, trana- 
ferred itself to that letter ; and the whole transaction resta on 
the connexion between T and ^; not so, however, that T has 
ever been deUberately changed into ^ in the combinations in 
question, but that it partakes with the sibilants of a sort of 
harsh utterance closely allied to the aspirates, an alliance which 
underlies the Sanskrit changes from visarga I into ^ and "^^ 
and the Latin forms arboa, arbor ; fio%^ floriSf and the like, as 
also the German war, EngUsh was, and many other old Indo' 
Germanic transitions. Instances of the process are — 

8kr. ipl^ " sugar," M. ^TraiT* 

Skr. 9|^ " ditch," S. ^ . 

Skr. l|l|||r "dragging," 8. W^y ^^• 

In S., even where the ''C is not elided, this process oocar 
sionally occurs, as in il^ and ft^ " a festival," Skr. ^rf'l, H. 
^W, ^ftr^ "a bud,*' Skr. ^JW, where the H has first been 
changed into T> which then exercises its aspirating influence. 
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Skr. If 1^104 "November-December/' Si ^f^^> P. IW^* In ^^^ 
other languages this month is called t^ names derived from the asterism 

(2.) W when preceding^ is eEded^ according to rule. It is of 
rare occurrence : 

Skr. ^qf^pfj ''rein,'' H. WPT» iu>d so in all. 

When foUowing it is also assimilated : 

Skr. UH « light fortnight/* H. m|, bat oftener WV9 and ^B^* 

In one or two instances this letter is thrown forwards in the- 
same manner as T in the positions noticed above. Thus : 

Skr* ^^ "spleen/' H. ft^fT and lfr?fT, B. iJ^WT* O. fx|^fTl[. 

To this tendency may be ascribed the Skr. "jftPf " island/*^ 
from «Is«i9 retained in M. and B. to signify one of those small 
islands or alluvial formations more usually called ''chars/' 
which so often appear in the large Indian rivers ; the idea of 
"swimming** involved in jrf^ has been, by a metaphor,, 
transferred to these islands which, as the Boman poet says, 
" apparent nantes in gurgite vasto." 

H is, however, far more frequently allowed to remain and 
separated from the other member by that process of splitting 
which has already been mentioned,^ e^>ecially in Chap. II. § 45. 
There is a certain hardness about this letter which, when its 
frequent connexion with the nasal in Bengali or Oriya is also 
taken into account,, preserves it from elisicm or assimilation. 
Trumpp's remark,^ that a long vowel preceding or following 
renders assimilation impossible, does not appear to be borne out 
by facts, because even in Prakrit the long vowel is shortened,. 
as in maggo, ratti, for mdrga, rdtri; and in the modem lan- 
guages it is again lengthened as compensation for the loss of 
the first consonant. 

* Article on Sindhi in Journal D. M. G., toI. zy.,.p. 740. 
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§ 84. The semiyowel ^ when attached to a strong consonant 
in the first place drops out without compensation ; as — 

Skr. ^^ "fit," Pr. itplhy H., P. irtiT, S. iftf. ^ the rest^. 
Skr. ^ " to faU," H. ^^, P. ^^tUTT* S. ^^, M. "VT^* B. 'JWI, 
O. ^^^WT (^« c^d B. are causal forms). 

In other cases it is resolyed into i, and thus also finally 
disappears. Var. iii. 66 gives one instance : W\ " a bowstring," 
becomes 4)^1^ with long i. Chand has '^rf'f for ^IW, which is, 
however, a weak nexus. 

Skr. HETPI "abandoning," H. f?ninr> PlVI^MI* P- w'-* M. ZlVif 

This latter process is more frequent in the weak nexus, where 
it will be discussed ftdly. 

W. Example of the usual elision is — 

Skr. vm " ripe." Pr. fvm> H. ^851, P-, M., O. id., Q.JU^.B. ITRIT, 

Of softening into the corresponding vowel, parallel to the 
treatment of ^ just noticed, examples are : 

Skr. ^^f?^ "quickly,* Pr. 'jf^, H. J^tji, P. trf., S. |J^, O. "J^, 

M. ^^ZT* 

Skr. ffl[ " two," Pr. ^ ^, H. ^, B., O. ^, M. ^tlf. 

In two cases, however, it is treated as b, and consequently 
the nexus becomes a strong one, in which the first letter goes 
out : 

Skr. WPtf(f WIW^ " to kindle," H. W[WW( (for ^ITRT). P. WTWT. 
S.^TT^. 

- Skr. H^ " fever," 8. If^. 

The forms ^IWRT and WT are also, however, in common use 
in all the languages. 
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Though it may be at present beyond our power to trace in all 
cases the distinction between ^ and ^, yet the example of the 
western languages of the group shows that in that part of India 
at least a distinction did always exist, and the sweeping asser- 
tion of Prakrit scholars, that b and v are the same, cannot be 
accepted ; and even if it were, it would not be correct to write 
both, as Cowell does, as v, but rather as b. Indeed v should 
almost be banished from Indian transliteration, and the two 
letters w and b should be used for the soft and hard sounds 
respectively. As the last member of a mixed nexus, the soft 
sound would in most instances be the correct one, and we should 
in such positions write ^ and pronounce to; thus, ^^«ifn is 
jimlayati, and not jv. SR is kwa and not kva; at least, when 
listening to the pronimciation of natives, the former is a nearer 
approximation to the sound heard than the latter. 

§ 85. We now come to that class of mixed nexus formed by 
the junction of a dental consonant and a semivowel, where the 
ordinary rule of the absorption of the weaker letter does not 
hold good, or rather a treatment occurs which is perfectly in 
accordance with the general system, though its real nature is 
apt to escape detection. This treatment varies in the three 
semivowels ^j T^ ^* ^ does not present any peculiar features 
in this combination ; being itself a dental semivowel, it can 
effect no change of organ, nor are there, as far as I know, any 
instances even in Sanskrit of such a combination as 7f or ^ with 
W following. 

The process about to be noticed is organic or qualitative, 
whereas the previously explained changes have been rather 
positional or quantitative. It consists in this, that each of the 
three semivowels, though disappearing imder the operation of 
the ordinary rule, has previously dragged over the dental into 
its own organ : ^ into the palatal ; T into the cerebral ; and ^ 
into the labial, though more rarely than the others. 
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(1.) ^. — l^e change which ocean is absolutely xegular as 
regards the grades of the organ; thus : 

Smooth tennis ^ 4^ ^9*= smooth palatal tenuis ^, 
Rough tennis ^ + 1( = rough palatal tenuis ||. 
Smooth media 7+^ = smooth palatal media 1|. 
Rough media ^ -{- 1( = rough palatal media 1|. 

Here it would at first sight seem as though the palatal semi- 
vowel ^ had held its own against the dental ; but what has 
really happened b that the IV has evidently £rom the earliest 
times been pronounced with a stronger palatal tone than in 
European languages (except Spanish), a larger portion of the 
tongue's surface being brought into contact with the fore-palate» 
resulting in a soimd which approached nearer to a W;^ so that 
in a form ^+1V the spoken equivalent was nearly ^ + 9 in 
sound; that is, a strong nexus, in which case the first letter 
would go out according to rule. In ^+1V (W), both letters 
being in the same grade, the former leaves no trace of its in- 
fluence, but in the other cases the dentals, though they dis- 
appear, leave behind them an influence, shown by the exact 
change of 9 into the grade of the absorbed letter: II producing 
^; ^, H; andl»,ll. 

In Pali and Prakrit the above combinations are respectively 
Mi ^9 W| and 9^, which reveals the fact that the dental 
before absolutely expiring had assimilated itself to the palataL 
So that the steps are as follows in historical order : 

H + l» = H + W=^ + ^=V 

^ + ^=^ + ^ = 11 + ^=^ + 11=:^. 

In the combination ^+W it would be contrary to the spirit 

^ >!r u regnlarly pronounced as 9 in B. and 0., and Skr. words containing ^ 
art written with W in H., P., M., etc. ; as they are alao in most Prakrits and ia Pali. 

* The rejection of the first letter of the nezna is sometimes compensated fbr hy a 
long Yowel, as in irT^fv^lf^; and sometimes not, as in ir9">^m. 
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of the language to allow the aspirate to stand first; consequently 
the necessary inyersion has taken place. 

Examples : 

Skr. ^m "true,* Pa., Pr. inr> H, IW, P. ^nT (•»* ^W), M., G. 

^rnf » 8. ir^, B., o. wn\. 

Skr. ira "dance," Pa., Pr. 1|^, H. ITTif. and so in alL 
Skr. ^nif " always," Pa. flRj, Pr. ftpj. 
Skr. W^ « death/' Pa., Pr. flf^, Old H. jff^. 
Skr. inn '' done,* Pa., Pr. fli^. Pa. also l|^. 

^ + ^. 
Skr. t*I«IT " false," Pa.. Pr. f^r^^^ Old H., B. fif^, O. fif^. 
Skr. ^IC«|T " road," Pr. T^ff- 
Skr. inV "proper," Pr. tT^FT* 

^ + ^. 

Skr. ^IV " to-day," Pa., Pr. ^ipwij H., M., G. ^RHI, B. ^fffw, O. trf., 
P. ^IHf , S. ^IH. In this word the t most be taken as a trace of the ^^ 
in which case the semivowel is donbly represented. 

Skr. 91^ "wine," Pa., Pr. i^fT. 

Skr. f^TUT ''knowledge," Pa., Pr. f%nm> 8. f^HT. 

Skr. ftip^ "Ughtning," Pa. flT^|9n> Pr. ftPWlft, H., P., and B. 
f^mft- M. id. and ^^, G. f^fHaft* O. fmff^, 8. ^f^. 

^ ^ >s 

Skr. jpsf "middle," Pa., Pr. W^^ H. irf|j, YtOtlTT. etc., S. itflj, 
etc., P. ;rtlj, M. ifTIJ* B. W., O. irflj. 

Skr. '^Sim " reflection," Pa., Pr. 1]T^> H. in composition HHHI^I " to 
understand," and so in alL 

Skr. ^mil " barren woman," Pa., Pr. lt^QT» B. Wh}T» ^* Wfll> ^* 
^"rtWftf 8. ^tlf, Marwari Wt^^* 
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Skr. ^Mim^ " teacher," Pa.^119m^> Pr-'dHI^HIlH* H. "^j^lfT. 
Skr. ^[9ISE[\ *' eveoiDg," Pr. ^d^ (Var. iii. 56), H. ^t^, B. and M. id., 
P* ^Nj» S* ^rfl^ ; but G. JSt^ and a M. form J^ff^ are also In use. 

Under this head must be noticed a class of oausals in which, 
though a vowel intervenes in Sanskrit between the dental con- 
sonant and the palatal semivowel, the treatment is the same as 
though there had been no vowel. 

Examples : 

Skr. ^[^H '<to sound," H. irT^RT ''to play," and so in aU with slight 
modifications. 

Skr. ^^ " to separate," H. i^^RT " to send," P. id. 
Skr. ^t^ " to excite," Old H. ^If « ardour," M. ^^. 

In these cases the vulgar pronunciation probably dropped the 
short vowel and produced TWtj etc. 

There is also a considerable class of verbal roots ending in V 
which reappear with the termination U, and which must be 
referred to this head. 

As examples may be taken — 

Skr. ^ <<to understand," Pr. ^^, H. injlfT' P- ^^VVRTT* S. 
WU^, B. ^yijir, O. ffij^, G. ^^. 

Skr. lh^"to bind," S. ^m^> H. iRJ^ "to be ensnared." 

Skr. ^" to fight," Pr. ^^, P. ippiT, Old H. ^JUHT, ^IJTK- 

Skr. ^ « to purify," Pr. ^JWIJ, H.^BJJT, ^JJ^, S, ^^, G. ^. 

The difficulty in this, as in the last class, is that the existence 
of the W and U of necessity supposes forms ^ + ^ and V + ^Q'; 
but the received theory is that the infinitive in Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Marathi is derived from the Skr. verbal noun in 
ana. Now although in the present tense of the Skr. verb we 
have the required forms with ^, as vddayati, budhf/ate, yet this 
conjugational characteristic does not appear in the verbal noun, 
which would be rddanam, hodhanam. It must^ I apprehend^ be 
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admitted that in the speech of the vulgar there existed forms 
vadyanam and budht/anam; in many instances the Hindi entirely 
ignores the existence of a guna vowel in the verbal noons, and 
forms its infinitive with the same quality of vowel as exists in 
the base or in the present tense. 

Another way of explaining the matter is that adopted by 
Lassen (p. 249), namely, that the present tense came first into 
use, thus, liref^, from ^nnf?T; and that the verbal noun was 
formed on this model lU^^, though the Sanskrit verbal noun 
is fo't and contains no ^. This view, however, assumes that 
the Prakrit was regularly formed by derivation from the 
Sanskrit, whereas modem researches have led us to believe, 
on the contrary, that the Prakrits are of equal antiquity with 
Sanskrit, in many cases at least ; and in the light of this 
opinion it would seem more natural to suppose that even in 
times when Sanskrit was spoken the vulgar ignored the dis- 
tinction between conjugational and other tenses and said I^JW^ 
just as they said ^(^. 

In the causal in H. we have IJI^WT, which corresponds to a 
Skr. form «r\4«in; here the accent lies on the short vowel 
intervening between the ^ and the ^, and we cannot, therefore, 
suppose the 1| to have arisen from a junction of these two 
letters ; moreover the ^ of the Skr. causal is represented by ^ 
in the Old H. and Mod. H. dialectic forms ^JlJT^fTj fMiil^^T^ 
and the like ; or by W in the forms ^TTWiTTj ^ftWRT^ ftWTRT 
(for iH^IV^h ftRIHUTT) ; or by ^ in the 0. f^^ll^^T^^^lf^^r* 
We must therefore suppose that the simple verb having re- 
ceived the form in IJ, as ^^b the causal was formed from it 
by lengthening the penultimate vowel, without regard to the 
causal form of the Sanskrit (see Chap. III. § 60). 

(2.) '^. This semivowel follows the same rule as ^, though 
the instances which I can adduce are not so numerous or so 
clear as in that letter. Just as IV is hardened into 9, so is ^ into 
W ; so that when preceded by a dental it forms a strong nexus, the 
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natural result of whioh is that the dental goes out^ but leayes 
behind a traooi inasmuoh as it changes the W into its own grade. 
The principal instance is— 

Skr. ^ininC "self," Pr. wm» H. ^JW, WqW, ^JHW* P. «^» B^ O. 
^IHTy etc., G., M. id., S. iniT- 

Here the if has first become ^, as in Tf'I= Vmf ^11^= TW« 
This ^ in pronunciation becomes ^, which by the influence of 
the preceding 7t is hardened into ^; and the strong nexus thus 
obtained, TT, — which actually occurs in the form ^Hc^nft on the 
Gimar rock inscription, — ^regularly changes to 'QT; and subse- 
quently to ^y with a long Towel preceding. See Vararuchi, 
in. 49, where ^IWT, ^I|f4|iq), become ^IWj ^PtPlft, having been 
first ^^; etc. 

To this law is to be referred the Skr. termination ?t> ^^ ; 
which becomes T^HTy and then ^QHT, lastly Vm and ^ ; thus : 

Skp. 5^ "old age," H. ^|lTW«r> P- ^fWT* 8. Wircri|> ete-» 0- 

T[€rft* B. ^vnnrr ^^ •^• 

In Sindhi this termination is yery common and takes in. 
addition to the full forms ^j V[^9 those also of ^9 ^9 ^9 vn^ ; 
e.g. 'H^tj •IfMll, "youth," from M¥t "young** (Skr. W^ 
" son ") ; ^Tf^ " wisdom," from ^Tft " wise " ; ^TflR> •^j 
•4t " watching," from TI^ " a watcher." 

In Bengali and Oriya it is not much in use, the Tatsama 
form being still generally retained. 

In Panjabi the form is ^IITT; the influence of the labial con- 
sonant haying force to change the a into ti,^ e.g. WTW^^ l||liijl||| 
" childhood." 

I woidd hazard the suggestion that the Skr. affix ?)> ^V^ 
is itself a relic of ^inin^. If it be so, we see here a proof of 
what I haye said above, that the ^ changes into ^ before being 
hardened to ^* 

^ Trampp, Ziiimhrift D. M. Q., roL znL, pp. 1S6, 1<7. 
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Instances of ^ + ^ 

Star, ft "two," O. %, 8. ^ . 

Skr. f^lft^ " second," G. 4Ht> 8- ^Hll* ^Wt; ci. Latin bellum 
= duellum and vigmii = dviginti, Skr. f^lffTf for tS[llf7|- 

Throughout the numerals, in fact, the do{ dvi is dropped itt 
nil cases: 

"Twdve," Skr. ^J^, H. WTTft P- 'HTt* S- Witt* O. WTK* M. 

"Twentymo," Skr. fffiffrfl!, H. ^n^ir, P. int» 8- ^l^* O. 

^i41n> M. wnft9> B. wrni, o. ^vtyi. 

"Thirty-two," Skr, flflWiPl, H. W^. P. W^, 8- ^^* O. 
ini^, M. as H., B. as G., O. irfW^- 

"Forty-two," Skr. f^[inTrftiPl» H. ^l||li\f|, P. ^^fnft, S. 

^nprnftif, g. %irrrfh(> m. %^n9^> b. as h., o. nrrf^- 

"Fifty-two,*' Skr. 1[r)fmp^> H. WT^, P. W^^, 8. lfRiW(f , G. 
as H., M. id., B. m^fff O. WPR^- 

" Sixty-two," Skr. ^[^ft, H. m^Zf P- ^fTf7, S. Wltf^, G. iflltet 

M. wRre» B. in^f o. iTRft. 

" Seventy-two," Skr. 1[nrHf^> H. WTf^ITt P- 'IfTC' 8- TfrfT' 
G- 'Wtffft'C* M. as H., B. id., O, WTftirfT- 

"Eigrhty-two," Skr. jrftfii, H. fipRRft, P., 8. id., G. H^ft, M. 

**ii<tft> B. ftrnft* G. fwrnft- 

" Nincty-two," Skr. 1[nrafH> H. IfRWt P. WPRl, 8. f^lRPf^, G. 
WflJ, M. WraR> B. f^f^PPnC* O. id. 

Instances of ^ + W and ^ + 1 producing ^ and H I have not 
found ; it would seem, howeyer, that we may adduce here the 
words ^ " flower,** and ^P"! " steam," from the roots ^ and 
^T^.^ Thus, 3^+ ?J and ^1^+ ^ would become ^+ rt and 
TT^+rt, and subsequently yiT, ^TW* giving Pr. V[^, W^t 
and H. ^f^, Vfq; and WPi or HTO* 

^ The wual root ii m <*to blow," bat we may aafome a root 1|T^ intennediate 
between ^ *' to bbw," and IfT^ '' to be fragrant." 
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Some confusion appears to have existed amongst the semi- 
vowels themselves when appended to dentals, as we find modem 
words in U which cannot be derived from ^ + ^, but point 
distinctly to roots having M, and even ^. As early as the 
Gatha period, whenever that may have been, this confusion 
seems to have been prevalent. Thus, we find Wlftf for Skr. 
Wrft^j probably in order to produce a sort of alliteration, as 
in the same line there is also WreTR^ for ^I4i«ll^, so that the 
latter half of the line thus corrupted runs : WTf ^iFm^ 
ftSh^WWHTRlC for Wnf WrfSnr UrinarraTni^. This peculiarity 
may be connected with the custom, mentioned in § 25 as pre- 
valent in modem Bengali pronunciation, of scarcely sounding 
a weak letter when forming the last member of a nexus, its 
presence being indicated by a sort of dwelling on the preceding 
letter, so that dhm, dhWy dhy, woidd all sound as dh with a 
slight stress on it ; the change from one weak letter to another 
would thus be very easily effected, and the preference shown to 
y woidd residt from its being easier to pronounce in such a 
position. 

By means of this process certain modem words in 1| may be 
explained; as UTW^ ^* fringe," Ht|^«if "tattered bedding," 
flJfffiTir "a hanging shutter," l|^«^l " to swing," ^iT " a 
child's swing," IJJIf " a loose trapping" for elephants, dogs, etc., 
Ijtwr "a wallet," M. and G. if^cibl; all of which may be 
referred to the root X'H^ (originally'*^) "to shake" or "swing," 
which, even in Sanskrit, has passed into If^ in such words as 
l^tlrar "wallet," which seems to come from this root, and not, 
as hitherto suggested, from lft¥T " a betel-nut tree." Jhodd 
has all the look of a non- Aryan word, and though a small 
wallet to carry betel-nut is a very common appendage to native 
costume, it seems more in accordance with analogy to derive it 
as above. 

(3.) T* This semivowel differs from the other two in so far 
that the action which it exhibits takes place both when it pre- 
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cedes and when it follows the dental. In fact, it will presently 
be seen that in some respects the cerebralization of the dental 
takes place more regularly and frequently when T precedes 
than when it follows. Sindhi indeed forms an exception to this 
remark, as it adopts the cerebral almost uniformly in both cases, 
but this is due to the already explained partiality of that lan- 
guage for cerebral letters, and in many cases the actual pro- 
nunciation retains a slight r sound together with the cerebral. 
Thus, from Skr. ^ " son," S. has ^, -pronouncei putrii ; Skr. 

finr " friend," S. f^Z mitrH. 

In Prakrit rt regularly appears as Z, the rule " rtasya tah " 
(Yar. iii. 22) being of almost universal application. He gives, 
however, no rule for rd ; though he quotes in iii. 26 a few 
words in which this nexus migrates into d^ yet he seems to 
regard these as special instances. In the modem languages 
the transition to cerebrals takes place in every grade of the 
organ, and is tolerably frequent, though by no means universal. 

Examples : 

Skr. unSir "cutting," Pr. Wptf H. ifTZ^* P. WfllTT. 8. ^iZ^, B. 
^\A^f O. l|TfZWr> M. JnziH (rare). 
Skr. ^^^ ''road," H. ^|T?» and so in aU. 

Skr.lff^ "a quail," Pr. Wf#> H.^tT» P- «<'•» B., O. lU, S.lftfT. 
Skr. ff^nn "earth,'* H.fi?|t, ifjt, P. W., G. mi\, B., O. id., but 

Skr. ^Ij4 " fourth," B. ^^T> O. ^ft7 i *be rest have ^, see below. 

This nexus generally drops the r without cerebralizing the 
dental: 

Skr. 1|q^ '< cowrie," H. 7i(^ ; see § 52 (2). 
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Skr. ^in^ " ttrikiDg/' H. TfTlin* and so in aU but 8. (In Skr. tiiis 
process has already taken place, giving rise to a secondary root W^-) 

Skr. If^ifll " carpenter," H. Iflt^, B., O. id., G., S. ^vHf M. ^fll^. 

By way of contrast, another and longer list is now given of 
words in which the semivowel does not cerebraliae the dental : 

Skr. ^ " rogne," Pr. ^J^, H. ^IH. O. ^, S. ^, also ^. 
Skr. irf^Nrr "wick," "candle,- Pr. IfftrW, H. W^, M., P. id., B. 

Skr. -^rfh " news," Pr. ITffT, H. ^Hf " a word,- P., M. id., G. ^^Hft 

s. wrfif- 

Skr. ^n^Ct "scissors," Pr. lfwO».H., P. 1iir^l{^, M. WWK,> S. 

Skr. m^J{ "mud,- H. HT^, G. IfT^, O. ^n^> B. ^J;p. 

Skr. Ifrf^ "October-November," Pr. ^if^m, H. 1|Tf?ni, P. inPi, 

Skr. ^g^ " leaphig," Pr. yf;if , H. ^J^piT, P. ff^TT, O. y^, M. 
^J5^, O. ^^f^, B. ^f^. S. onlyyi^. 

Skr. ^^^ " fourtfi,- Pr. ^^f^?^, H. ^ft^, P., M. lU, G., 8. ^ftwt- 

Skr. ^^^ "fourteen," Pr. ^^r|;f , H. ^f^;^» P. W^, G. ^rfh[» 
O., B., M. id., S. ^^ . 

Skr. i^ "frog," H. ;^TfT> «•. P- W.. 8. ^^. 

In addition to the first four examples, which are from Yar. 
iii. 24, that author also gives the following instances, which 
do not occur in the modem languages : kittl = qHPn " fame," 
vattamdnam = q'T^tH'i " present," dvatto = ^W^ " whirlpool," 
sammttao = ^N^ a name of " Baldev," nkattao = ftwS'l 
" returning," atto:=,^f(h " hurt," fnutti:=iJj^ " form." 

The transition of this nexus into a single cerebral letter 
occurred more frequently in ancient than in modem times* 
because the distinction between the two groups of the lingual 
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series was not so clearly marked in those days as it was subse- 
quently ; but as instances are found in the Prakrit period of 
this transition^ it may be advisable to point out that in several 
of Yararuchi's instances the original word probably had an W 
instead of an "^^ Thus, ^rf^'IT " a wick/' may be derived from 
i|9lff|i||, for "^^IW*, from the root ^H^ " to bum." The facility 
with which W is thrown away in this particular root has been 
pointed out in the beginning of this section. ^nO niay be 
compared with the Latin culter, cuitellus. ^ is a sort of 
adjectival formation from ^ ''to be crooked/' which is only 
another form of ^W, the original of Xlf^. In •flPA the root is 
^j the presumably older form of which would be ftW, which 
may be compared with Gbeek tciXjofuu, /cdkicD, kXAco, kKco^^ and 
Latin celeher. Similarly with the group of words containing 
the root ^, though, on the one hand, connected with many 
roots in the cognate languages containing the r, yet, on the 
other, it is allied to ^, with its relations voho^ wdlzen, etc. 

The nexus It seems to be in some way disliked by Sanskrit, 
as it seldom or never occurs, and appears to have been changed 
in most cases into rt; but if in some cases the Prakrit word 
were formed direct from the older word which contained the 
W, it would still exhibit the dental t, merely by dropping the W 
according to the usual custom. The modem languages having 
got these words as early Tadbhavas through the Prakrit natu- 
rally retained the dental. But the practice of not changing 
the dental to a cerebral got more frequent as time went on, and 
muscles got lax, and the softer and more languid dental utter- 
ance came more into favour; and thus we see that in some 
cases, though the Prakrit gives the cerebral, the modem lan- 
guages reject it and employ the dental instead. Thus : 

Skr. IT^ " as8,'' Pr. 1|^, H. I^T (for 9|^), P. id. and H^, 
O* ^1^^ (dim.), B. J|mf, O. I^T; bnt M. ITTV^y inverted from 
in^^* S., as might be expected, Iflff. 
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The Z arising from ?l is further softened into ^ in the 
following : 

Skr. ^ "ditch," Pr. ^nrt» H. ITf "boundary," J|4d|4 (gafbar) 
originally applied to earth dug up and left in uneven heaps, hence anything 
in a tossed and tumbled state, topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy ; also said of 
affairs in an unsettled state; it is the common equivalent for our word 
" muddle." ITTTT " » ditch." ^TT^TT " to bury," " to conceal treasure 
in the earth." inTT " ^ow land." P. ^iV71irr» S. ITT^^* G. TI^^- M^* 
1(^H " to be buried," metaph. " to be absorbed in study or business." 
If^? " sound " (sleep), " thick " (darkness), " dense " (forest) ; also 
"buried," "sunken," "lost," and as a subst. "a quarry" or "pit." 
I|>f^)|j " to bury treasure in the earth." J|4d|4 " confusion." Jl^^^j^ 
" to be in a muddle," with derivatives J|>f^4i'» ^I^M^lHuHy etc ^TT^^ 
" to bury." B. 1^9 " moat of a fort." If^^ " to dig," hence " to carve," 
"fashion," "fabricate." J|4f«|<|| "an artist," "artisan." If^m "to 
fabricate," "to cast metal," "to roll." ^f^iff^ "confusion." ITT^lT 
" to bury." irRT " pit," " bole," O. J(fwm* ^Tf^^, etc 

Similar to this is the treatment of lrf?T=^i|fiS = ^lft, men- 
tioned in § 83 (1) — ^though in this case, owing to its always 
occurring at the beginning of a word and being, therefore, 
pressed upon by the weight of the following syllables, the ^ 
is not doubled, as in the case of ^T3^* 

When "^ follows the dental^ it cerebralizes in some instances, 
as in the following : 

Skr. ffR " spotted," H. ^fe " chintz," M. W., S. f^Rft» O. i^. 
Skr. "^7 " to break," U. ZZ^> and so in all, except M. ^IS*^* 
Skr. Jm " cloth" (ahready in Skr. HJ, VIZ)* H. XUZ, l|fT, ^, etc, 
a large group of words, and so in all. 

Skr. ihft "goer" (fem.), H. IfTlt " cart," M., O., B. id., G. IfTJ , P. 
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Skr. ^79 "young," B. ^pfX "father's younger brother," O. ^ITfT* 
8kr. ^ « to fear " (p.p. IfV), S. Jfl^ (p.p. ^ft) • 

But more frequently, especially in the class of words ending 
in ^, the T simply disappears, and the Jt remains imchanged. 
Thus: 

Skr. %ir" field,* Pr.%lt,H.%f. See § 81. 
Skr. irm " limb," Pr. ipft, H. 1([7I, M. W., S. 1|T^ (" neck "). 
Skr. iJVf " famDy,'* Pr. ifW, H. iftn; w in aU, but S. ^. 
Skr. jnr " 8on," Pr. ^, IJH, ftt» H. yf , M. ^, O. jif, 8. JZ. 
Skr. lOf^ "night," Pr. K^rft, TTt;, H. JJ^, B., O. TCTfiT, M., G. 
^THy P- Tytf ^T7T> and in this case even S. has ^^iHl with a dental. 
Skr. ^iftfil « three," Pr. firfij, H. iftlT, M. id., B., O. fiflf, P. frW. 

G. ^wr, S. ^. 

Skr. ;^ " thread," Pr. ^, H. ;^, O., B., M. W., P. ;|^ and ^^, 
Skr. ^j^ "mooD," Pr. ^i^, H. ^t7) ond so throaghoot, except P. 

Skr. fir^ "sleep," Pr. ftr^, H. ift;^, P. id., G. flT^, M. ift^, 
^^jS.fif^. 

Skr. ^ " vulture," Pr. finfV, H. flTO, B. id., M. lfh», ^ftif, G. 
t3r^, P. t^, S. fSjlJ. 

- Sindhi here in all but two instances adheres to the cerebral, 
which, as noted above, bears the sound of tr. There is almost 
complete imanimity between all the other languages. The class 
of words now under discussion affords additional confirmation 
to the already mentioned theory, that the tendency towards 
cerebralizing the dentals imder the influence of T is one which 
was much stronger in ancient times than in modem, and that 
ihe tendency in question has been gradually growing weaker 
and weaker as time went on. These words are all, or nearly 
all, modem Tadbhavas, %T shows itself to be modem by many 
VOL, I. 22 
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signs : first, it has the change of ^ into ^, which we have 
shown in § 83 to be a later process than that into ^; secondly, 
it has lost the accent ; and, thirdly, there exists an older word 
%1T kher&f which, though now used to signify " a mound of 
ruins,** " the site of an ancient town,** undoubtedly originally 
meant " a field" or "spot.** The signification of "a site," now attri- 
buted to kherd^ agrees with the original Sanskrit meaning of the 
word, which was not, as in modem times, so much "a cultivated 
plot of land** as "a possession," "an estate**; hence "a definite 
locaKty** or "site.** The word khet is hardly a regular peasant's 
word to this day. The peasant uses a dozen other words to 
express his cultivated land. In Gujarati, which has preserved 
a great many archaic Hindi forms, we have the analogous %7* 
%1T is a regular formation through %?T,^ where the dental is 
duly cerebralized, and subsequently softened to its media, and 
the last syllable with its long vowel preserves the oxytone type 
of the Sanskrit. %ff , on the other hand, appears to have arisen 
from separating the nexus and writing ^n\, a form still pre- 
served in P. and 0.,* as also ^K- Similarly we have in Q-. ^itffK 
"a loin cloth," Skr. ^ft^, H. vWt. In the combinations derived 
from f^ "three," we see the same process at work, though the 
"^ has in most instances been elided, ^j^ became ^^\i a form 
which still survives as a proper name. In Kashmiri there 
occur several forms, as ^cPC " urine,'* Skr. <5^, Modem H. Wf« 
Thus, the conclusion to be arrived at is this, that the words 
of the form %1T^ ^TT, etc., are early Tadbhavas, and those 
of the form %W are modem Tadbhavas. It does not militate 
against this theory to urge that in Prakrit also the T is assimi- 
lated, producing ^, from which the single 7i of the modems 
might regularly have arisen, because such forms as %7nC, which 

1 %? is foond in Skr. in the sense of ^^ a Tillage/* where it is evidently t 
dialectic or Prakritized form of ^^* 

* Thus, the tract of conntry round the temple of Jagannath at Puri is known as 
y^^l^^ %^K> ^^^ JPUrustam Ehetar, or Sirt Khetar, 
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reveal a consciousness of the existence of the T> could not have 
come through the Prakrit^ which has altogether lost that letter. 

§ 86. The last; form of nexus remains to be considered. The 
weak nexus^ as I have called it^ consists entirely of weak letters, 
the nasals^ semiyowels, and sibilants, together with !f . From 
the nature of its component parts, this nexus requires to be 
treated even more in detail than the mixed nexus, because, 
though both its elements are weak, yet they are not equally so. 
It is frequently found that one of them yields to the other, 
and is, as in the other classes of nexus, assimilated in Prakrit 
and rejected in the modem languages. An interesting and 
important inquiry thus arises as to what is the comparative 
strength of the various classes. Is the nasal stronger than the 
semivowel, for instance, or weaker P To answer this it will be 
necessary to go through each description of combination sepa- 
rately. There are the following descriptions, exclusive of !f : 

(1.) Nasal combined with nasaL 

(2.) Nasal with semivowel. 

(3.) Nasal with sibilant. 

(4.) Semivowel with semivoweL 

(5.) Semivowel with sibilant. 

The combinations of !f will form a separate section, for 
reasons hereafter to be given. In the above list, numbers 2, 
3, and 5 include their respective opposites ; thus, imder 2 are 
included combinations in which the semivowel precedes, as well 
as those in which it follows, the nasal ; because in the weak, 
just as in the mixed, nexus the relative position of the 
elements has no influence on the treatment, except in number 4, 
where in some cases the two semivowels appear to be of equal 
strength, and the question which of them shall be assimilated 
to the other is at times decided by position. In such cases, 
however, in accordance with the general principles of the seven 
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languages, the stronger of the two elements holds its place, or 
rather has a tendency to do so, and the weaker inclines to be 
assimilated, and subsequently disappears. 

In this nexus, moreover, there are two further sources of 
irregularity; the first, that the semiyowels p and v, as usual, 
oscillate backwards and forwards, appearing at one time 
hardened into j and 5, at another relaxed into i and u ; the 
second, that this form of nexus is more liable than any other 
to be dissolyed by the insertion of a vowel between its com- 
ponent parts. 

We shall now go through the various descriptions of weak 
nexus seriatim in the order given above. 

§ 87. Nasal with Nasal. — This combination is from the nature 
of the case very rare. It is of course impossible in Sanskrit 
for two nasals of different organs to be joined : ^ and W oould 
not combine. Therefore the only combinations which, as fisir as 
I am aware, actually occur are 1 + ^ and iH- f . With regard 
to the former of these, Yararuchi directs the assimilation of the 
preceding to the following letter : ^RT becomes «i*#i\, and ^Vm 
by a curious set of changes fTft (iii. 43). The latter word 
does not occur in modem times save as a Tatsama. IRI 
is always dissolved into ^Hl^^, and is in this form a very much 
used word. P., however, has in addition the curious variations 
^t^, which is the Prakrit form above, and ^«i^, as also the 
vulgarism W^ in the spoken language. Such formations as 
might be expected to occur from the addition of the formative 
syllable ^Hlto roots ending in 'J, do not survive to modem times, 
because the modem languages in the vast majority of Tadbhavas 
retain nothing of the Sanskrit elements beyond the root, and 
form their secondary words by additions of a different type. 
Roots like Ift.? fl> ^> occur often as the basis of modem 
words, but with entirely modem afformatives. Similarly in the 
case of the nexus W I have not found modem instances. f*llg| 
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" below/' is used in B. and 0., but as a Tatsama. The name 
Hipil becomes, according to Var. iii. 44, ^I'J^, but when 
used in modem or middle age religious poems, it is written as 
a Tatsama, or divided, as H^pV^, according to the caprice of 
the writer. That the nexus itself is easily pronoimceable by 
modem organs is shown by the fact that the river in Skr. 
*(fj«ll is now ordinarily known as the Jamn&, a word which 
would be correctly written ^Wl, though in writing the old 
speUing ^•j'li is generally adhered to. 

§ 88. Nasal with Sbmivowbl. — ^In this form of nexus the 
nasal is as a rule the stronger, if strength be measured by 
tenacity. The combinations that occur with ^, the first semi- 
vowel, are Wfy ^y and ^* No combination of this semivowel 
with the nasal ^ of its own organ is met with. Examples of 
HI and ^ are as follows : 

Skr. HX:WI " desert,'* Pr. ^, H. jyf, S. f^, X^, G. JJ^, M. id. 
Skr. ^nr^RI " wad animal," H. H^iqT " Wild buffalo," P. ^nTfT* 
B., O. id. 

Skr. im " other," Old H. irfir* 

Skr. IJjei ** empty,** H. ^ and ^iHj M. W^y P. ^gfT> O. "^j ?eNT, 
8- ^^> O., B. ^5J^. 

Skr. VPV "grain,* H., P. ^S^:^ "rice," O., B. id. and VPir? M., G. 

Skr. liiin ** maiden,'* Pr. ifeOIT? H. and the re§t Tatsama. P. lif^f^, 

S.^RT. 
Skr. ilTTO " jastice," H. ilTFT, P. f^HVT?^ f^TWi;, 8. id., B. Tatsama 

andihSt* 

Yararuchi (xii. 7) mentions a Sauraseni transition into 9 in 
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'^«^=^V^i or ^*f%n, which is so natural a transitioii that 
one is surprised not to find it more frequent. No similar in- 
stances have, however, met my notice. The general la'ealsnent 
is to resolve the ^ into ^, as in irf'f, and then to reject it 
entirely, leaving only ^ ; P. often stops short at the first of 
these two stages. S. by virtue of its peculiar sound, expressed 
by ^, is able to retain the original pronunciation unaltered; 
^RT sounds kant/df identical with WWl^ 

With regard to ^, we have instances only in the Prakrit 
period, where it goes into 9, as in flW^^^ ^rernft» also written 
^W^j etc., for H^fty ^RTHf (Var. ii. 7). It also (in iiL 2) 
changes into W, as ¥twt for ^^. The latter of these 
changes is more in harmony with modem practice, and the 
word itsdf probably reappears in M. ^Bft^f " trickery." Th^e 
do not appear to be any other well-authenticated instances of 
this nexus in the modem languages. Such Sanskrit forms as 
M\^ are represented by tii^H and the like, where it is doubtful 
whether the 1^ is really derived from the ^, or is a modem 
independent formation ; most probably the latter is the case. 

T is attached to ^ in two instances : 

Skr. ^ITW *• mango,** Pr. ^, H. HH? and ^, B., O. irf., P. ^V^Tf, 
S. ^; also In Lftr WH\, W^^ M. iNT, O. ^vHt* 

Skr, 7rm "copper,*' Pr. ^, H. IftlR, P. id., 8. Jf^, G. ^, M. 

TffH, o. KVfnif B. irnn* 

Here the semivowel disappears, and in some cases the nasal 
is thickened into the media of its organ with anusw&ra. 

For the nexus ^, the only nasal combination into which V 
enters, the instance of ^Pil^l " tamarind," may be referred to. 
(Chap. n. § 34.) 

•T and la' occur respectively in ftp^ ** yeast,*' S. fwj* and 
^n^Tf the name of a Rishi. The gentleman seems to have been 
forgotten in modem times. 

From the comparatively barren ground of that form of nexus 
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in which the nasal precedes the semiyowely we now pass to a 
more fertile field. The semiyowelB T and W precede W? ^9 and 
^9 and the first of these oombinations is exceedingly common : 

^. 

Skr. ^r( " wool/' Pr. ^, H. ^|lf , P. ^H, S. ^Jlf, G. id. 

Skr. 1||| "ear,* Pr. 1|^, H. '^J^, and so in all except P. IRf, 

Skr. irreit " goert," Pr. viiw^y H. ininrT) 0. iftllt j M. imniTT; 

Skr. ^^ " gold," PaU igiRr and ^pTff, Pr. ^PW, H. ^ftfT, P. id., 
S. ^^ff^, G. iftj, M. iftlf, B. #t^> O. ^ifT. 

Skr. 1|^ << leaf," Pr. J^, H. ITR^ restricted to the signification of 
betel^eaf used for chewing, and so in all, except B. and O., which have 

Connected with the word HV^ is the common yerb H. 
xnN^, p. 'mhnrr, S. ^I¥^ **to arnye," G. 4t^, M. 
Hi^-qJH, B. 4jK^«l, 0. Mjlf^^l ; though I am not sure where 
the ^ comes from. 

The general rule, it will be seen, is assimilation, and subse- 
quent elision of the T ; but there are certain exceptions to be 
noticed: 

Skr. ^ " powder," H. ^B^, P. ^, S. ^7^, G. ^ftj M. ^, B. 
^y G. ^p^7. 

Skr. ^ " fall," H. jp, P. id., 8. ^, G. 5<t, M. ^, B. 1^, 
O.id. 

In these two words it is the nasal which has disappeared, 
if the deriyation be correct. There is room, howeyer, for doubt 
on this head. The modem languages so constantly form their 
words in a way of their own, taking nothing from Sanskrit but 
the root, that it may fairly be assumed in the case of these two 
words that they are deriyatiyes from roots ^ and ^, and 
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haye nothing to do, beyond a community of origin, with the 
two passive participles above given. This is confirmed by the 
fact that there is also in existence a very common word in all 
the languages which is derived from ^ir» according to the or- 
dinary rule of assimilating the semivoweL This word means 
" lime/' and is as follows : 

H. ^, P. ^, ^, 8. ^, G. ^, M. ^, B., O. id. 

Unfortunately no light is tiirown on the matter by the other 
past participles of roots in ^> all of which take this form in 
Sanskrit, as they are only used, if at all, as Tatsamas ; showing 
how rarely a Sanskrit inflectional form is preserved in the 
modem languages. From the roots of this class V^ ^9 ^9 ^» 
^^ ?' ^' derivatives in abundance may be found, but of words 
specially derived from the past participles Wtlt> ^^9 ^1^9 and 
the rest, it would be difficult to adduce any examples. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that ^[^ and ^^H should be referred 
merely to the general root, and not to the participle, while 
^^ is derived from the participle, not regarded as a participle, 
but as a noun, into which latter phase it had already passed in 
Sanskrit. 

A somewhat similar argument may be applied to a class of 
words of a double form derived from the root ^5"^." ^ revolve.'* 
These are: 

(a) H. ^p^ifT, ^5Tr> etc, P. id., 8. ^IJ, ^5^, etc, G. ^g^, 
B. ^^1^9 O. id. 

O) H. "^KWi, ^Wit, etc., P. id., 8. "^f^, ^U{4\, O. ^^T^, M. 
^^H^, B. ^m, ^pf^i O. id. 

In the first set of words we have both the r and n preserved 
by splitting, and the form ^Wt has probably arisen from Skr. 
^IPC through an intermediate stage y<H«fT> one n being 
rejected. That this word has been long in use and lost much 
of its old character is shown by the £EU)t that its meaning has 
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altered from the primitive sense of turning round into a 
variety of secondary senses, such as '^ to stare at *' {ue. *' to roll 
the eyes") and the like. This form is all plain sailing, but there 
is much difficulty in the second form ^H^U which is of much 
more frequent use in the sense of revolving, ^^>fl means 
giddiness, and there are several derivatives with the sense of 
reverberating^ roaring, etc. I can only account for the pre- 
sence of ihe ^ by supposing that after the absorption of the 
T> the influence of the labial vowel has been strong enough to 
draw over the nasal If into its own organ. This explanation 
is not altogether satisfactory. Prakrit takes as its base ^sp^^ 
a dialectic form of ^1|^9 and changes the W into ir> making its 
verb ^twIC (Var. viiL 6) ; the form ^* in the modems must 
therefore be post-Prakritic, that is, a late Tadbhava. 

Of the nexus ^ a few examples will suffice, as it is perfectly 
regular: 

Skr. ^ni "worV Pr. ^piftj H. Wli^9 and so in all, except, as usual, 
P. ipif and 8. ICT. 

Skr. ^^ ** skin,* Pr. ^Ilft? H. ^^J^y and so in all, except, as usual, 
P.^IVf andS. ^W. 

In the latter of these words by far the most common form in 
use is H. ^^TfTj P. id., M. ^I^j G. ^*)>l\, B. ^TTITj 0. id. 
Inasmuch as early Hindi authors are very careless about the 
W; when it has the sound of r, often writing it ^^ this word is 
sometimes seen in the form ^#f<(, and this has apparently 
misled grammarians and others into considering that we have 
here a case of inversion of the two letters ^ and I; but inde- 
pendently of the consideration that this does not account for the 
final long d, which has no business there if the word is merely 
a reproduction of ^F^ > a word accented on the penultimate, it 
seems so obvious as hardly to need explanation that -qci^ci^ like 
dozens of other words of similar form, is a diminutive, the 
syllable VT or ift having that import in all the modem Ian- 
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guages, and the long d of the primary word TRf has been 
shortened, according to custonii on receiying a heavy affixed 
termination. The same process takes place when ^^^ is the 
first word in a compound, as in ^^4iK " worker in leather." 
H. ^UTTj and so in all except Bengal, which, with its usual 
regardlessness of quantity, writes ^PRTC, but pronounces the 
first syllable in such a way that no one could tell whether it 
was long or short M. has an altogether irregular form 
^TTfrr? which probably owes its f to some fancied similarity 
to yFfTT or ^jNrnC " a potter" (^WntTT)- Analogous to ^[WTK 
is **IK "a blacksmith," which even in Sanskrit times had 
been shortened from ^44K into 94l'<> unless indeed we 
prefer to regard it as derived from HT " hand," and ^TTT or 
Mim "smiter," a derivation which does not commend itself 
to my judgment at least. Another word of the same class is 
Wrfn J a sort of acid fruit, from Skr. ^«ii«li • It is needless 
further to dwell on this simple and regular nexus, and there 
is in like manner very little to be said of W- The commonest 
instance is the following : 

Skr. irwrtft "silk-cotton tree," H. ^^Rr^ftRiflfj P. Ui^i^oo, 
Ui^do, M. ^rfJTj B. ftrgw, 0. id. and flrfirf^, where the H 
disappears, and other corruptions of a varied and complicated 
nature arise, which need not be here discussed. 

Combinations in which W precedes any other nasal than ^ 
are not to be found. 

§ 89. Nasal with Sibilant. — ^The forms in use are ''^j ^, ^, 
^y m^ T!R, in all of which the sibilant precedes the nasal. 
When the nasal comes first, it generally, if not always, takes 
the form of anuswftra in Sanskrit, and universally so before 
every sibilant in Prakrit (Var. iv. 14, and note). There is 
nothing peculiar therefore or that need detain us in this par- 
ticular, and we may pass at once to the nexus in which the 
sibilant precedes. The general rule is that the sibilant dis- 
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appears, leaving behind it f > which is put qfler the nasal. The 
following are examples : 

Skr. mr ** qaestioo,'' Pr. IJ^lft* ) Not in use, except as Tatsamas, in 
Slcr. fi|^ " penis/' Pr. flPQft- ) the modem languages. 

^ + W- 
Sicr. V^ ** Krishna," Pr. ^Rft > H. ^IPf . (See § 43.) 
Slcr. f^P^ " Vishnii,* Pr. f^mf . As a Tatsama in modems. B. fn^ , 
O. id., M. ft^. 

Skr. ^il9 " warm," Pr. ^IQft> M. ^r»f , 8. ^HT " thirst" 

Sltr. 7p9 « thirsty," Pr. inft> H. fttK^. P. finFT* 8- t^» M. 

Slff. ^(TTH "bathing," Pr. lfHt, H. fTTT* P« *f I^U|l> O. irfm> 
M. id, and lfT^%* 

Slo*. W^ "daughter-in-law," Pr. ^5ft^(](T> M. Wti* 
Skr. ^ " friendship," Pr. ^ra)ft» Itf > H. ^liff , P. id. 
Skr. ftrm " oUy," Pr. ^rf^Hft- 

Skr. ^R?| ** remembering," Pr. iT^Hf ('IT'Jt)* H. ^f4j<<| , P. 

Skr. Vf^ "memory," H. ^^, P. id., S. ^f^. 
Skr. f^mrV " surprise," P. f^fTf^. 

Skr.^t^ "hot season," Pr.flRft, Old H.^n^^^R?* M.lftif,tl|?f . 
Skr. ^9^ ** hot season," Pr. BV^, M. V|4^cb-^ 
Skr. V[m " eyelash," Pr. IFfY- 

^ With the secondary senses of qudlmiahneaM^ caused by heat of stomach, or of 
a¥>iU%ng and %f\flammation from a bite or sting ; also otfrmU ripmingfrom heat, etc 
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Skr. 7(;fl3R "rein," H. Jjq, G., B, id. 
8kr. lH^nr " weak,» H. y^iJUfH « to wither." 
Skr. lH^i^ << Kashmir"; in all ^ri?f^» or» owing to Perdan in- 
fluence, iirrnh:. j^^^ . 

Skr. Tiir^ " beard," Pr. if^, i|^, H. IR^ . (See Chap, 11. § 34.) 
Skr. Ti^niPf ** bnming ground for corpses," Pr. <R^rnt> H* i1^l1> 

P., G. inrnv, s* 'wrr^» m. m^, b. ^raipr, o. ^npw* 

In the aboye list are grouped together both those words 
which observe the rule and those which deviate from it. It 
will be seen that, while Prakrit exhibits in a majority of cases 
the combinations IX and 7^, the modem languages as a rule 
reject the \. M. is closest to the Prakrit in this respect. In H. 
fn^^i we have perhaps a derivative not from ^J^ itself, but 
from some cognate form, such as ^^t. In H. f(fl^ inversion 
has taken place from an older form ^HHi j^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
same language «ii^ for f^i^f and the like, il%V probably 
preserves the two elements in consequence of the difficulty of 
pronouncing one ^ so soon after the other; ^^ would be a very 
awkward word to utter. In if^and MH\^ the rejection of the 
H has begun as early as Prakrit ; and TT9 from \fV«i is alto- 
gether irregular. ^Q^' though put down under the head of 
9 + ^, is really an example of ^ + If ^ because there must have 
been a metathesis into ^^i to produce the Pr. form ^ftlfT* 
Had no such metathesis taken place, the Prakrit form would 
have been HytiTr or UTOT ; from which comes ^, used in some 
rural dialects of Hindi, and ^1^ Sindhi 

§ 90. SsMivowBL wnH Semivowel. — (1.) V can only follow 
another letter ; it cannot take the first place in the nexus. It 
can be preceded by the other three semivowels^ giving the 
combinations ^> W> and ^* 
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M« The fight is nearly equal between the two letters ; some- 
times one yields, sometimes the other. Examples : 

Skr. ^IT^ » business," Pr. ^TOt (Maharashtri), Ifil (M&gadhi), If^ 
(PaiAchi), H. ^n^, liT^, P„ a id, 8. HT^, M. nrH, O., B. WP^ 
(pronounced Mrjyo), 

Skr. irfiN ''bed," Pr. inNt, H. JJ^, and so in all. P. J^^, 
probably by an error of the dictionary writer, for IHhf , like all the rest. 

Skr. inlrW " wddle," Pr. VmX^, H. mfT^, ^nwR , P. IffrRI, 8. 

H^i^» M. vnmm and ivwiw* 0. ivwrw> mrwrt. b. inwnt> o. 



Skr, '^ " theft,* Pr. ^ftft^i H.^ft^, and so in all. 
8kr. ^ "sun," Pr. ^T^t and ^^, H. ^^, P. W., 8. ^, G. 
^^^, ^T, M., B., and O. Tatsama. 

8kr. ^ "trumpet," Pr. ^, H. ^, ^J^, P. |J^, 8., G., O. 

gft» B. lj|^^. 

Skr. lirV^ "wonderful," Pr, ^ra^, H. ^|^^, P., S., G. id. 

Prakrit has other instances not found in the modem lan- 
guages. These are dhiram^ sunderam, perantam, for dhairyam^ 
aaundaryam, and paryanta. Also soriam, viriam, for saurya, 
virya; and the word soamallam for satikumdrya. We also find 
such forms as qjifo for drya. Of these and the modem words 
it is somewhat difficult to speak with confidence. On the whole 
it appears that in words where the T is the last letter of a root 
and V the initial of a mere formative syllable, the latter is 
softened to a vowel which is in Prakrit short 1[, but generally 
in the modems 1^ long. This process is seen in chaurya, Pr. 
choriam, modem chorL Secondly, in words which, though 
originally formed in the same way as the first class, have got 
into general use as simple nouns, whose participial or secondary 
character has been forgotten, the modem languages generally 
split the nexus and harden the ^ to ^. This is the most 
common method of treatment, and is exhibited in a great 
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number of words^ as 8{irf/a=:8Arqf\ kdrt/a^=kdrq;\ hhAryA-rz 
bhdrajd, maryddd^marqjdd. The words of tliis form are late 
TadbhavaSy which must have come into use in the tenth century. 
Belonging to this class are a few early Tadbhavas which retain 
the Prakrit practice; namely, they consider the If as ^^ and 
thus obtain a mixed nexus ^^ in which, of course, the T is 
assimilated, as in kdryaz^kqjjam^kdj. Thirdly, in one or two 
exceptional words the T changes to W> and thus preserres itself 
and absorbs the ^; in consequence of which absorption the W 
is doubled, as in pallanko for paryanka. Of course the double 
H is reduced to a single in the modem languages, but the pre- 
ceding yowel is not generally lengthened, owing to the weight 
of the following syllable. In the form hi^ihi the influence of 
the Persian ^b is traceable, the first vowel being long in that 
language. For those cases in which the ^, having first been 
softened to 1[, exercises a retrospective effect on the preceding 
vowel, as in achchheram, mnderam, etc., reference may be made 
to Chap. II. § 34. The treatment of the word UiA\ "crooked," 
is peculiar. It becomes H. Z¥T, P. id., S. ^^, G. ^j ^> 
M. JtWly fTRfTj ^tWl, 0. StT, B. S^Tj BtT, and T^^TT. Here 
the ^ has disappeared, and the ^ has changed in some cases to 
W, and in all but M. and B. even the initial If has been drawn 
into the cerebral organ. This strangely distorted word stands 
alone in the processes it has undergone, and I am almost 
tempted to look on it as a non- Aryan word, which has been 
Sanskritized into fn^*!., while its older and rougher form has 
remained in popular speech. Or if it is Aryan the last element, 
'^V^, may not have entered into the composition of the modem 
word, which perhaps represents only flF^. In any case the 
word is an enigma. 

W- Examples : 

Skr. IPK "dawo," Pr. ^, H. ^|^, ipf, P. IRT, ^^, S. ^i^, 
1|n^(, G., M. Wnir» O. ^if^, B. id., also Wr^H. These words mean 
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«* to-morrow,** also "yesterday*'; In B. and O, the word ipf or ipiT 
" gone," is prefixed when the latter meaning is intended. 

Slu'. J]^ «< equal,'* H. Jj^, P. ^, S. ^; the others have the 
Tatsama. 

Slff. ^ I " price," H. ?^, P. ^, S. ^^ar, M., G. ?^, B. id.. 

In these instances the H retains its place, and the V either 
disappears altogether, or is changed into If? or is softened to 
^* In no case does the ^ prove stronger than the H, nor have 
I found any instances of its being preserved by hardening into 
^? as in ^* 

^* In this nexus the ^ universally becomes W y thus forming 
a mixed nexus, so that the ^ is inevitably absorbed, or at best 
remains in its vowel form 1[* A few instances will suffice : 

Slff. ^sAiPf " division," H. ITnCWTt P- ^f^TBTTt 8* ftlf^* 
Skr. dliVI " tiger," H. WI^» ^^^ so in alL 

siir. unfhr " paM«d," H.finfifTy p.fi^ftiwrTf o.ftfii^i, o.^^. 

Slur, ^a^ " frog," H. ijfll, B., O. id., Q. ^ (?). 
Sltr. ^mi^ " merchant,* H. i|^T^, ^MlO* **IIMlO» M-» ^'* B., 
O.id. 

Such words as W^ " raw flesh,*' '^ " thing,'* IW "relating 
to a cow," do not occur in the modem languages, except as 
Tatsamas. In the old poets such forms as ^\n9 however, are 
occasionally met with. 

(2.) T* This semivowel can both precede and follow. Thus 
we have the following combinations, ^ ^ ^; the first of which 
has been discussed above ; also ft and ^> though the combina- 
tion of W with T does not to my knowledge take place. ^ is 
usually treated as if the *^ were W> and the T is consequently 
assimilated. Instances are : 

Skr. ir* " au," Pr. ^nfT » Old H. ^R , ^j^, H.^;^,F.^^, ^rrw , 
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8* ^« IR is U8«d> but rarely, in G. and B., ihougfa the Tatsama is 
common in both, and in M., O. <|fW* 

Skr. ^rtw "chewing," Pr. '^rt , H. ^TIRT, P- ^WHT. 8. ^fWf , 

But in late Tadbhavas both letters are retamed by splitting 
the nexus, as : 

Skr. ir$f( << festival,'' Pr. inft, H. If^f P. id. In the rest as a 
Tatsama '^^ , bat S. has a form f^^ as well. 

Skr. ^ " former," "east," Pr. JIf , H. "J]^, F.id. In the rest as a 
Tatsama n^ . 

n is not a very common nexus, and is generally treated as 
W* In late Tadbhavas initial H is split, *^ becomes ^^ and the 
T is sometimes joined to the following consonant, just as we 
saw was the case with H (see § 83). Thus : 

Skr. ?RT " vow," H. If^ or ^^ , P. If^. In the rest Tatsama. 

In cases where the nexus is followed by a long Yowel, the T 
is not joined to the following consonant, as in IfH! " marriage 
procession," H. WTHf » and so in alL IWI " a cow-pen,*' is in H. 
often pronounced and written WK^s also f^^^ and so in most 
languages. The 0. W^ "a p&n-garden,*' is also probably 
from the same word, in the general sense of " an inclosure.'' 

Skr. ift^ " sharp,*' is only used as a Tatsama. 

It is imnecessary to go further into separate notice of ^ and 
H, as they have already been spoken of under II and T. The 
question that arises is, which is the strongest of Uie semivowels P 
To this it may be replied, that ^ from being so constantly con- 
foimded with W becomes virtually the strongest ; it would, how- 
ever, be the weakest but one if it did not do so, as in the other 
direction it would soften to ^. ^ in like manner when hardened 
to ^ is more tenacious than the two remaining semivowels, T 
and H* These latter cannot harden or soften in any way, and 
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hold therefore a middle place. The order of strength of the 
semivowelB stands consequently as follows : 

(1.) ^ when regarded as W. 
(2.) V when regarded as ^* 
(3.) H. 

(4.) T. 

(5.) ^ when softened to ^. 

(6.) II when softened to 1[. 

Instances of number 5 in a weak nexus are rare, if they 
exist at all. Words like ^WT "womb," ^^W "abundant/* 
might supply examples if they were in use. The mixed nexus 
illustrates what is meant, in such cases as f^= ^, etc. 

When the two members of the nexus are of nearly equal 
strength, the problem is solved by splitting them asunder and 
inserting a yoweL 

§ 91. Semivowel wtth Sibilant. — ^With the semiyowel pre- 
ceding, which is less frequent than the reverse order, we have 
with T the combinations ^ and ^• On the analogy of the 
general treatment of the sibilants in Prakrit and the early 
Tadbhava period, we should expect to find both these kinds 
of nexus result in %, but this form does not generally, if ever, 
occur. 'V is so constantly regarded in the modem languages as 
^ that it necessarily introduces some confusion into the develop- 
ment of those groups, whether of the mixed or weak nexus, in 
which it occurs. 

Of the early Tadbhava period perhaps the best example is — 

Skr. lillur " draggiog," H. ^|TfWT (kdrhnd), P. Wf^f 8. IR^, G. 

In this case it would appear that the ^ had in the first in- 
stance migrated into 1(, producing if, but that the cerebral 
nature of the sibilant had led to a change of the liquid T into 
V> which combining with l( produced V* 

VOL. I. 23 
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But eyen in this class of words there are found cases where 
the *^ changes to 9 and absorbs the T9 as — 

Skr. liH " bead, Pr, f^t and #^, H. lf^^, P. tU, 8. ftpft, O. 
ijhl, M. '^^^ and ^|ftH« 

Similar to the last instance but one is the following : 

Skr. fif^iiriir " ^^^ ou^" P^- f^lSrni* bat PfOl f«ISF| (Maht- 
vanso, p. 26), H. fifliT^Rn and (<|l||^<||, P. Omiflfll, Pl9tl^9lf 

t«rwTWT> ftansBurr* «*«•» s- fi^K^» f*fti<5* f^'^i^Ml » ^• 

fi|4ldb4> fipiRnJ* M. ffl^l^lt, f«|^lfi|> etc, B., O. not nsed. 

These words are extremely common. Of the two sets of 
forms that whose root ends in 9o and H has been formed by 
carrying the process of qii««ii a step further, and modulating 
the V into 9o and W, as in so many other cases (see Chap. m. 
§ 60) ; while that ending in 9 is produced by the same process 
as ^ftm, namely, by assimilating the r. In Sindhi the H of the 
oUier languages has been changed into T9 in accordance with 
the usual custom of that language (see Chap. III. § 61). The 
derivation sometimes given from r«i«piti fails to satisfy the 
requirements of the case, as it does not accoimt for the cognate 
forms in W, etc., though it may be urged that the two forms 
are separate: that in W being firom fi|«n^, while that in ^ 
is from f^«pitj. 

Anotiier case of assimilation of the T is S. 'VS^ " to rain,** 
Skr. ^, but in this instance S. stands alone, as will be shown 
presently. 

Opposed to this is the rejection of the mbilant in — 

Skr. 4{|^^4 "November-December,*' O. TfT^nftT' ^l^^< » vulgo 
7f^3Q|^, P. K^^ (for iRf?;), S. ijf^. 

P. and S. here characteristically change the H into 1(* 
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In the late Tadbhava period this nexus is treated by splittings 
*^ being as usual changed to ^. Thus : 

Skr. ^ " the nuns," Pr. ^^f^, H. Tfl^^, irT^TRC' WK^WT " to 
raio," and so in all ; P. W^^ and ^^^* 

Skr. ^rflj « mustard-plant," H. ^TT^ , P. HTff . 8- ^ » O. WKf^^, 

^ takes in modem times the meaning of ** year '' (just as 
we say, so many summers or so many winters), and then 
becomes H. WK^f P. id., so in B.» 0.; S. has W^« In the 
others it occurs as a Tatsama only. H. has also a form ^\^i 
in the sense of " rain/* and «i^^ among the rustics for " year.*' 
So also G. 'I^ adv. " yearly,** P. id., also ^<m%A (^^ + Wf^) 
'' rainy season.** These forms arise from the change of ^ to ^> 
and a similar case is H. VT^HfT ''to rejoice,** Skr. ^, where, 
however, S. has ti\^ for 4mt\ = Skr, H^- 

An isolated case of absorption of T and change of *^ to 1( 
is afforded by the early Tadbhava Skr. '<ll4lMIIT a certain 
"coin" or "weight,** Pr. '•TfT'nift, H. Iflf "sixteen pans" (or 
1280 kowrees), 0. mf IQ, B. WTfW* The word does not seem 
to be in use in Western India. 

l| is treated like the more regular developments of ^; that 
is to say, in the early period T is absorbed, in the later the two 
elements of the nexus are split ; in the first instance anusw&ra 
occasionally replaces the lost T* 

Examples are — Of the earlier treatment : 

Skr.in^ "beside,'' U.vm* P.irf., 8.int.^lTOt(subst, = in^), G. 

This is the same process as that in lf^= ^fhST. 

Skr. ^ "touching," Pr. i^, (1) H. HHfT and it^RT* M.'xwraf , 
G. HiT^ , S., P. id. = " to stick in the mud," etc ; (2) H. llf^mT. ^sWft, 
and in all the rest, P., 6. also liTf^ = " to hang." 
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Of the later treatment : 

Skr. ;?n| " toaching,*' H. IT^, IHT^, Vf^^mTf P- «., O. V1V9* M. 

In the second of the two groups the aspirate ^ shows that an 
^has been rejected from the beginning of the word, and we 
are thus compelled to go back to the root ^^, and noty as some 
would prefer, to the Skr. mn ** a noose." 

With the sibilant preceding there are many combinations, as, 
My ^> Jfy H; ^> ^; 9> 7> 9. As £eur as the sibilants are 
concerned, they may all be treated under one head, there being 
no difference between them. 

W> ^9 9. — ^The last two are rare, and the former is more 
frequent as an initiaL The ^ disappears entirely ; in no case 
leading any sign of its having gone through the vowel stage : 

Skr. UTif " black," H. ^rm, P- ^fW,' M. ^JTf- 

Skr. IfT^m " swarthy," H. ^at^WT (we § 65), B. in^R^. 

Skr.^nW or Wim "brother-in-law," H. VTWT, P.^iaST, 8^ O- 
im»t» O. also irrastt M. waSl, B. UTWT, O. Tatsama. 

Skr. SRIlftenCI '' wife's sister's husband," H. ^n > P* id., 8. ^te, G. 
iTT^f M. id., and ^ffl^. 

Skr. ^V^raniT ** hoar-frost," '' dew,* H. ^^Er '' dew," P., G. id., B. 

Skr. TO ) f H. TO, P. iftf , S. iftlT, G. and 

i^^ J " December^annary," J *^ ^^ 

Skr. tfrq ) { M. Tatsama, B. ^T^, O. ^. 

Skr. Wf^ "beU-metal,"' H. ^ittTT, P. urtft, S. ifclft. O. Hf^, M. 

*fll, B. ^t«T, O. id. 

^ This is the only way I ean think of for putting the PonjaM word into Deranagari. 
^ with a little loop at the hottom, meant to represent Y, is tluB regular way of 
writing sh in the Gurmukhi character. 

' Not ** hraas,'* as stated in some dictionaries ; it is, I helieye, a compound of brass 
and tin. 
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In this last word the Panjabi is the only language which 
retains the palatal final vowel, probably softened firom the ^ 
of the Skr. This ^ has in Sindhi undergone a regular process 
which is not found in other examples. The V hardens into ^^ 
and the ^ passes into ¥> as usual in Sindhi, and the two letters 
then coalesce into 1|. It has been suggested that the termina- 
tion of the genitiye case in Marathi, ^> ^9 ^> etc., is deriyed 
firom ^, the termination of the Skr. genitive of nouns ending 
in -a; this is not improbable, and will be discussed in its 
proper place when treating of the case-endings of nouns. 

^> ^.— In the word ^TJ "beard,** which has been already 
quoted, the final ^ has altogether disappeared, and the 1| 
hardened into Jf, while the vowel has leapt over into the pre- 
ceding syllable, thus resulting in ^^ and the like. In the 
majority of instances the T disappears and the 1| is changed to 
^9 as in the following words : 

Skr. irprQ "July-August," H. ^\^^, p. 4ii^ui> s. ^nr^> o- 

^[T^Fif , M., O., B. Taftsama. 

Skr. ^f^RT "beariog," Pr. ^^, H. ^fl\y P- ^^TT. 8. ^^> B. 

Both elements are sometimes preserved by splitting, as*— 
Skr. W^nV " reftige,'* H. ^IWrTTt ^^ so in all. 
Skr. t«nr Brahman's title, H. HmK* P- filWi > 8. f^T^* O. 
(iffl^ , in the rest as a Tatsama. 

In a few words the rejection of T is compensated by anus- 
w&ra. Thus : 

Skr. ng " tear." Pr- ^» H. irf^, P. it^, G. ^^, 8. fsf, M. 
1|ta , where the palatal sibilant has changed into the media of its organ 
in P., G., and S. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of ^, as they follow the 
same rule. 
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9 is a rare nexus; the commonest instance is VT^ '^ praise," 
H., P. ti\i^«ii9 where, as usual with W, it is treated by 
splitting. 

H> 9. — In both these combinations the ^ generally disap- 
pears, but its influence often suffices to change the following 
vowel into ^ or ^- Examples : 

Skr. ^^^ " fothcr-in-law/* H., B., O. ^f^, P. ^WXl* iPtWKf* ^' 
Skr. ^99 '< mother-in-law/' H. m^f P. ^TW* S. ^ra» G. ^\^y M. 
Skr. %^VT ** ^J^>" H. ^^9T> ^* ^' > ^^^ generally used as a Tatsama. 

■ 

Skr. ^en^ ''Lord/' H. ^Qni^ (see Chap. III. § 65). 

Skr. ^pnr '< sleeping/' H. ?EfWr (see Chap. III. § 52). 

Skr. ^ni "own," "akin,» H. ^iTT, P- iRin, S. ^, M. ^PH, 

Skr. l^rhr " mimicry," H. ^t^, P. id., 8. ^, M., G. ^ftW. 

§ 92. Y is found only in the weak nexus, because if it enters 
into the mixed nexus it merely aspirates the strong letter, and 
does not retain any separate existence. 

In Sanskrit the ^ precedes the nasal in some instances ; in 
this case it is in Prakrit and the modems placed after the nasaL 
Prakrit instances are ««^j^> ^^ty? for ^fjf j ^¥- The principal 
modem example is — 

Skr. t^ "mark,* Pr. f^^, H. f^?^, P. Hffll, S. f^flf, 
M. ffpf , G., B., O. id. 

In all these languages the inversion takes place, except in P. 
and S., where the nexus is split. The Prakrit form is peculiar, 
and does not occur in modem times. 
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When combined with the semivowels ^ or ^, the latter take 
their respective consonantal forms H and ^, and a mixed nexus 
thns arises in which the ^ merely aspirates the strong letter. 
Thns: 

Skr. Ijff "Mcret,'' Pr. l[9^y M. ^, 8. Ij^, G. ip|, P. 

Skr. TTVPI "outer," Pr. ^T^^nit' S- ^T!^ " without," P. UTIJ, 

Skr. f^IXT '' tongae," Pr. ^ft^> H. ^ft^, and so in all. 
Skr. ftx^ "agitated," Pr. ^^B^lft, H. 1w^^m> P. ft¥W- 

^ and ^ are generally preserved, as they occur only in a few 
Tatsamas, as the proper name n^i^, now written ^^^TTi^* 

§ 93. To close this portion of the work, it remains only to 
offer some observations as to the relative strength, as tested by 
their tenacity in resisting absorption, of the weak letters. 

First of all come the nasals, which are very seldom, if ever, 
assimilated, and may be classed in order of strength thus : TT^ 
m, f . The other two nasals, T and 'T, are always treated as 
anusw&ra, and do not occur in the weak nexus. 

The question between the semivowels and sibilants is more 
difficult to decide. On the one hand the latter frequently 
vanish into Y, while on the other, when preceding ^ or if 9 
they absorb those letters, as they do also T in such words as 
ifH = ^ft^, and others. The total disappearance of a sibilant 
from a weak nexus is rare and exceptional, they seldom get 
further than the change to Y, so that perhaps upon the whole 
it may be said that the sibilants are more tenacious than the 
semivowels, inasmuch as they never, like the latter, entirely 
disappear. With the sibilants may be classed Y, which is 
their product and representative from early times, and then 
follow the semivowels in the order given above. 
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Thus the whole of the weak letters, as arranged in order of 
strength, would stand as follows : 

First, the nasals < Jf* 

Second, the sibilants 1|> ^> ^> and Y 

(these are equal among themselves). 

^, when equivalent to ^• 
^, „ ^• 

^, when softened to ^« 

As regards the modem languages, there is little or no differ^ 
ence between them in this respect. In all of them early 
Tadbhavas are prone to absorption, late Tadbhavas to retention 
of both letters by splitting. Thus, we have on the one hand 
VR, ^Tf , on the other H^ and 1^. Words of the latter 
type are frequent in literature from its earliest period, but it 
must be remembered that the earliest works in modem litera- 
ture are contemporaneous with the rise of the modem Tadbhava 
period, and that the older words which exhibit the Prakrit 
system of absorption were in all probability, if not certainly, 
in use in the mouths of the people all the while. 
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Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Form of CovemmcBt 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekan&yaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Societt of 

Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 8 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc, cioth. London, 18*27 to 1835. Published at £9 Ss. ; reduced to 
£5 68. 
The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, 0. C. Haughton, Davis, Monisoii, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dom, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal — Journal of the Asiatic Societt of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per anniun. 
is. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Societt 

of Bbkoal. Published jMonthly. Is. each number. 
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Asiatie Sodety (Bombay Branch). — The Journal of the Bombay 

Branch op thb Rotal Asiatic Socibty. Edited by tke Secretary. Nos. 
1 to 33. 78. 6d, each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Joxtbkal of the Cetlon Bbanch of the Botal 

Asiatic Socibtt. 8to. Published irregularly. 7a. 6d. each part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Tbansactions of the Asiatic Socdett 

OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. Svo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8to. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th Jidy, 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1876. Vol III. Part II. From 13th January, 1876, to 
30th June, 1876. Each Part 7a. 6d. 

Asiatic Society (North China Baranch). — Joubnal of the Nobth 

China Branch op thb Rotal Asiatic Socibtt. New Seriea. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part 7a. 6d, 

Aston. — A Shobt Geajoi ab of the Japanese Spokbn Laitovage. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. doth, pp. 96. 12f. 

Atharva Veda Prdti9ffldiya. — See under Whitney. 

Auotores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, nnder the 
Bupenrision of Theodor Goldstuckbb. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Ny&ya-M&l&-yistara. Parts I. to Y., pp. 1 to 400, large 4 to. sewed. 10«. 
each part. 

Axon. — The Litebatubs of the Lakcashibe Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Pcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. la. 

Baba — An Elementaby Gbamhab of the Japanese Lanottaoe, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatut Baba. Grown 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 

Bachmaier. — Pasiobaphical Dictionabt and Gbahmab. By Anton 

HACHMAiBa, President of the Oentral Pasigraphkal Society at Muni^. 18rao. 
cloth, pp. Tiii. ; 26 ; 16^. 1870. Sa. 

Bachmaier. — Pasiobaphisohes Wobtebbuch ztjm Gebbauche fub die 

DBUTSCHB SrBACHB. Verfssst Ton Amtom Bachmaibb, Vorsitsendem des 
Central- Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. riii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. ^ 1870. 2a. 6rf 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaibe Pasigbaphiqtte, PBicED^ de la Gbakk aibe. 

Redig^ par Antoinb Bachmaier, President de la Soci^t^ Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie A Munich. Iftmo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168 ; 160. 1870. 2a, 6d. 

Ballad Sodety^s Pnblications. — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868. 

1. Ballads and Poems fbom Manxiscbipts. Yol. I. Part I. On the 

Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ab. 1 520 a.d. ; Vox 
PopuU Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ruyn' of a Ream*; The Image of 
Ypooresye, a.d. 15S3; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode ; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. FuBNiTALL, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads fbom Manttscbipts. Vol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richabd Williams. Contayninge three severall subjects : — 
(1.) The firste, the fsU and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treiton in the leildes nere lyncolns Inne, 
in the yeare of our lorde — 1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 
OeAthe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Karle of Ivssex : whoe was be'ieaded in 
the towre of loudon on ash-wensdaye mornynge, Anno — 1601. (3.) The 
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Uste, Intituled *' aooUmatii« patrie,*' oentoyoiBge the iiorrib[l> treason that 
weare pretended agajnate jour Ma»Mtie, to be donne on the parliament howae 
The secoDde [third] yeare of your MaiMtit Raygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 
FuBNiVALL, M.A. 8to. [Th* ItUroducUotu, by Fmftuor W. IL Mer/U, 
M.A^ 0/ Oriel Coll., Oxford, and ih$ Index, are publiehed in No, 10 J 

1869. 

3. The Eoxbubghb Baxi^lDB. Part I. With short I^otes by 
W. Cbappux, Esq., F.S.A., author of •'Popular Music of the (Hdea 
Time," etc, etc, and with oopiea of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Uoopeh, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
RiMBAULT and Mr. Hoopsa. 8vo. 

1870. 

4. The Bozbuikohb Ballads. Yd. I. Fart II. 

1871. 

5. The Bozbubqhe Ballads. Vol. I. Fart III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappbll, Esq., F.S. A. 

6. CAPTAnr Cox, his Ballads and Books ; or, Kobebt Lajtehax's 

Letter : Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queens Majee^ at 
Eiilingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomers Progress, J 575, is 
signified ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto his freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Coz*s accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those In the 
Complatnt op Scotland, 1548-9 a.d. Bt F. J. Furnitall, M^. 8vo. 

1872. 

7. Ballads fbom Manuscbepis. YoL I. Fart II. Ballads on 

Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey ; witi> Wynkyn de 
Worde's Treatise of a Oslaunt (a.b. 1^20 a.d.). Edited by Frudrrick J. 
FuBNivALL, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index. Svo. 

8. The Koxbvbghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part I. 

1873. 

9. The Roxbub^ee Ballads. Vol. II. Fart II. 

10. Ballads peom Manuscripts. Vol. II. Fart II. Containing 

Ballads on Queen Elisabeth, Essex, Calbpion, Drake, Raleigh, Frobiaher, 
Warwick, and Bacon, ** the Candlewick Ballads,*' Poems from the Jackson 
MS., etc. Edited by W. R. Morpill, Esq., M.A., with an Introduction 
toNc3. 

1874. 

11. Love- Poems aitd Humoubous Ones, written at th« end of a volume 
of small printed books, a.d. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelld 
** Various Poems," and markt ^•^*' . Put forth by Frbdb&ick J. Fvbnivall. 

12. The Boxsueghe Ballads. Vol. IL Part III. 

1875. 

13. The EozBimoHE Ballads. Vol. III. Fart I. 

1876. 

14. The Baovoed Ballads. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by J08BPH Woodpall Ebsworth, M.A., Camb., Editor of the Reprinted 
" * Drolleries ' of the Restoration." Part I. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of Hnn)f Ain> Beaj BhjCkI Geamhab. By the 
late James R. Ballanttnb, LL.D. Second edition, roTised and corrected 
Crown 8to., pp. 44, cloth. 6s, 

Ballantyne. — Fibst Lessons in Sanskbtt Grahhab ; together with an 

Introduction to the Hitopad^sa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office Sto. pp. nii. 
and 110, doth. 1873. 3«. 6d. 
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Baneijea. — ^Thb Asian Witkess, or the Testimony of Arian Soriptnres 

in oorroboratioD of Biblical Htitorj and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 

Inclading Dissertations on the Ong:inal Home and Early AdTentores of Indo- 

Arians. Bj the Rev. K. M. Baksbjba. 8to. sewed, pp. xriii. and 236. 8tf. M. 
Bate. — A Dictiokabt of thb Hihdee LAireuAOB. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. 8to. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12«. 6if. 
Beal. — Tbayelb of Fah Hiak akd SunchYun, Buddhist Pilgrims 

from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her lilajesty's 
Fleet, a Member of the Uoyal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimdksha and the Amith&ba SOtra firom the Chinese. Crown 8yo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s. 6J. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scbiftubss fbom the Chinese. By 8. 

Bbal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her M^esty's Fleet, 
etc 8vo. cloth, pp. xir. and 436. 1871. 15«. 

Beal. — ^Thb Bomantio Legend of Sakhta Buddha. From the 

Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Sajcubl Beal, Author of '< Buddhist Pilgrims,*' 
etc. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tbipitaxa, as it is known in China and Japan. 

A Catalogue and Compendious Report By Samusl Bbal, B.A Folio, sewed, 

pp. 117. 7s. 6^. 
Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philoloot. With a Map, showing the 

Distribution of the Indian Lansiiages. B^ John Bbamm. Second enlarged and 

reyised edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. yiii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpubi Dialect of HiNDf, spoken in 

Western Behar. By John Bbambs, Esq., B.C.8., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8yo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6<f. 

Beames. — ^A Compaeatitb Gbamhab of the Modebn Abtan Languages 

OP India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gnjarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 

Bengali. By John Bbames, Bengal C.S., M.E.A.$., flco. 
Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8yo. doth, pp. xyi and 360. 16«. 
Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. Sto. cloth, pp. zii. and 248. 16s. 

Bellairs. — ^A Grakhab of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 

Bellaibs, M.A., and Laxm an Y. Ashkedkah, B.A. 12mo. doth, pp. 90. 5s. 
Bellew. — A Dictionaet op the Pukehto, oe Fukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or* English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellbw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8? o. 
Dp; zii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew.— A Grammab of the Puexhto ob Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. zii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 

Bellew. — Feom the Indus to the Tiqbis: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghsnistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Langusge, and a Record ot the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ** A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58," and *'A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.*' 
Demy 8yo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew. — Kashmib and Kashghae. A l^arratiye of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. Bj H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
8vo. cL. pp. xxxiL and 420. 1 6s. 

Bellows. — English Otttline Yooabvlaet, for the nse of Students of the 

Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellowb. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summbbs, 
King's College, iioudon. Crown 8vo.y pp. 6 and 368, cloth, ^s. 
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Bellows. — OuTLnrE DicnoKAEY, foe the use op Misstoitabies, Explorew, 

and Stadtoti of Langnmge. By Max MOllbb, M.A.^Tayloriaii Professor in the 
UniTertity of Oxford. With ui Introduction on the proper use of the ordinir? 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Langosges. The Vooabalary compiled 
by JoHK Bellows. Crown 8? o. limp moroooo, pp. xxzL and S6S. 7«* 6^ 

Bellows. — DicnoNART for the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both DirisioDs on same page. By John Bsllows. Mascnhae 
and Feminine Words shown by DistingmsMng Tj^pes. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Fart, and Hints to aid Pronnnda^on. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Aiaxaitdrb Beljamx, H.A., 
and Fellow of the UniTersity, Paris. Second Edition. 82mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10^. 6</. 

Benfey< — A Grahvab of the Lakottaob of the Vbdas. By Dr. 

Thbodor Bknfbt. In 1 toI. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In prtpmium, 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Lanouage, ibr the 
use of Early Students. By Thsodor Bbnfbt, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
UniTcnity of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8f o. 
np. yiii. and 296, cloth. 10*. Qd, 

Bescni. — Clayis Httmahiorxhc Litterarum Sublimioris TAMULia Idio^ 

MATI8. Auctore R. P. Constamtio Josepho Bbschio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurenn 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. E. Ihlefeld, and printed for A. 
Bumell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10«. ^d, 

Benrmann. — Vocabulary of the TioRi Lavovaob. Written down by 

MoRiTZ TON Bbubuanb. PuUished with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
MERXiOf the Unifersity of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. Zt.^, 
Beveridge. — The District of Bakarganj ; its History and Statistics. 
By H. Bevbridob, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21«. 

Bha^vat-Oeeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Biblioiheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Faso. 1 to 236. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 348. (Special List of ContenU to be had on application.) Back 
Fsc in 8vo., 2t. ; in 4to., 4«. 

Bigandet.— The Life or LEOEin) of Gattdama, the Buddha of the 

Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban. and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the ^ht RcTcrend P. Bioakdet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Ai>ostolic of Ava and Pegu. Sto. sewed, pp. xi., 588, and r. £2 if. 
Birch. — ^Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici : or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, pre? ious to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
By W. Db Grey Birch. 8vo. cloth, pp. yiii. and 114. 5«. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African LAyoTJAOEs. By 

W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. L Phonology, ll. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8?o. pp. xxxTi. and 322, cloth. 16«. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Foul Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2t. ed, 

Bleek, — Keynabd in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Orey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. X. Blbbk, Librarian to the Grey library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one Tolume, small 8to., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. Zs. Gd, ^ 

Blochmann. — The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, Jroi, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8yo. sewed, pp. 166. 10«. 6^. 

Blochmann. — School Geographt of India and British Burmah. By 

H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. yi. and 100. 2«. 6d. 
Blochmann.— A Treatise on the Ruba'i entitled Risalah i Taranah. 

By Aona Ahmad 'All With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8yo. sewed, pp. ll and 17. 2f, QSl 
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noohmaim. — The Febsiak Metses bt SAm, and a Treatise on Persian 

Rhyme by Jiunl. Edited in Penian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3f . 6tf. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited nnder the superintendence of G. 

BuHLBR, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Langoages, Klphinstone College, and 
F. KiBLHOBK, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Pakchatantba IV. AKD V. Edited, with Notes, by G. BUhlee, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 6«. 

2. NleojfBHAgrrA's PaeibhJCshendv^ekhaea. Edited and explained 

by F. KiBLHOKN, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Headings. 
pp. 116. 10«. 6^ 

3. Panchataittra n. aih) ni. Edited, with Notes, by G. BiiHLES, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. la, 6d. 

4. PANcaacATANTRA I. Edited, with Notes, by E. Kielhobn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114. 53. 7s, ed. 

5. ELiLinisA's Raghutam^a. With the Commentary of Mallin^tha. 

Edited, with Notes, by ShankabP. Pa^^it, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-Vl. lOsSd. 

6. ElixEDlsA's MlLATLEiGKiMiTRA. Edited, with Notes, by Shankab 

P. Patjdit, M.A. 10«. 6rf. 

7. NleojfBBLiTTA's PABTBHlsHEKBTr^EKHAEA Edited and explained 

by F. KiBLHOBN, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribh&shcls, 
i.-xxxTii.) pp. 184. 10«. 6rf. 

8. KXlidXsa's EAOHTjyAii^A. "With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankab P. Pa^it, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. I0a.6d, 

9. NAGOjfBHATTA's pAJUBHlsHENDr^EEHAEA. Edited and explained 

by P. EiELHORN. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (ParibhfiLsbds xxxviii- 
Ixix.) Is. 6d. 

10. Banbin's 1)asae:x7Habachabita. Edited with critical and explana- 

tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. 6d, 

11. Bhartbihari's Nitisataka and Yairagyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kabinath T. 
Telako. 9s, 

12. Nagojibhatta's pABiBHlsHEin)xrsEKHABA. Edited and explained 

by F. KiBLHOBN. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhishds Ixx.- 
cxxii.) 7s, 6d, 

13. Katjbasa's Raghuyam^a, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankab P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10«. 6^. 

14. yixEAHlKEADEYAGHAEiTA. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

BiiHLES. 7s. 6d, • 

Bettrell. — Tbaditions autd Hearthside Stories op VTest Coritwall. 

By W. BoTTBBLL (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. — Tradittons and Hearthside Stories op "West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. iy. and 300. 6s, 

Boyce. — A Grammar of the EIaffie Language. — By William B. 

BoYES, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, aagmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 8*. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 

Bto. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7«. 6d, 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
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Chinbsb op thb Akabs Ain> Arabian Coloiobs, and other Western Coui- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bkbtschhbidbb, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8to. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. 1«. 

Brettohneider. — Notes ok Chutssb Msdusyal Tratbllbbs to ths 

Wbst. By £. BBBT8CHifBn>B&, BfLD. Demy 8to. ad., pp. 150. 5«. 

Bretsclmeider. — Abchaolooical Am) Historical Bssbabchbs on 

Peking and its Enyibons. By E. B&btschnbidbb, M.D., Phydcian to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8to. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 5«. 

Bretschneider. — Notices of the MEDiicyAL Geooeapht and Histobt 

OF Centbal and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By £. Brbtsohnbider, M.D. Sto. sewed, pp. 238, with two Maps. 12«. M. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Mtths of thb New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Bed Eace of America. By Daitibl O. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. oecond Edition, reyised. Cr. Syo. cloth, pp. Tiii. and 
831. YU, 6d, 

British Musenin. — Catalogue of Saj^skett akd Pali Books in the 

British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. 2U. 

Broekie. — Indiak Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By "William 
Brockib, Author of *' A Day in the Land of Scott,'* etc., etc 8Ta pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. Qd. 

Bronson. — A Diotionart js Absauese ajsh) English. Compiled by 

M. B&ONSON, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. riiL and 609. £2 2*, 

Brown. — The Debyishes ; or, Obibktal Spibitualism. By Joiur P. 
Brown, Secretary and Drayman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8to. doth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14«. 

Brown.— Sanskbit Pbosodt akd Nuhebical Symbols Explahtbd. By 

Charlbs Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc. Pro- 
fessor of Telug;u in the University of London. Demy 8to. pp. 64, cloth. ii.Sd. 

Buddhaghosha's Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain H. 

T. Roorrs, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha's Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max MiIller. 8yo. pp. 878, 
cloth. 12«. 6d. 

Bnrg^ess. — Aechjsological Subtet of "Western Ikdia. Eeport of 

the First Season's Operations in the Belg&m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buroebs. With 56 photographs and tith. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. riii. and 46. £2 2$. 

Bnmell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskbit Manttscbifts. By 
A. 0. BuRNELL, M.R.A.S., Madras Citil Serrice. Part 1. Vedie Mmmter^ts, 
Fcap. 8to. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s, 

BnmelL — The Sajcayidhanabbahhana (being the Third Biibmapa) 
of the S&ma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of S&ya^a, an 
Bnglish Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burkbll. 
Volume I.— Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxriii. and 
104. 128, 6d, 

Bnmell. — The Yah^abbIhhana (being the Eighth Brahmai^a) of the 
S^ma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sftjra^a, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnill, M.R.A.S., etc. 8yo. sewed, pp. xHii, 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. lOs. 6d, 

Bnmell. — The DEYATanHyaTABBaBHANA (being the Fifth Brghma^a) 

of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sfiya^a, 
an Indrx of Words, etc., by A. C. Burmrll, M.R.A.8. 8? o. and Irans., 
pp. 34. 6a, 
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BnrnelL — On ths Autdra School of Sakskbit Gbammariaks. Their 

Place in the Saukrit and Subordinate Literatofes. By A. C. Burnbll. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 1Q«. M. 

BnmelL — ^Data])A9A9loki. Tsn Slokas nr Saksebit, with English 

Tranfllation. By A. 0. Burnbll. 8fo. pp. 11. 2s. 

BumelL — Elbkbkts of South-Indian Pal^boobapht, from the 4th 
to the I7th centory a.d. By A. 0. Burnbll. 4to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. 1875. 

Buttmann. — A Gbahkab of the New Testament Greek. By A. 

BuTTMAMN. Anthorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with nnmerons 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8to. doth, pp. xz. and M\, 
1878. 14#. 

Calcutta Seview. — ^Thb Calcutta Eeview. Published Quarterly. 
Price 8f . 6d. 

Caldwell. — A Cohpabatitb Gkamhae of the Dravidian, oe South- 
Indian Family op Lanouaobs. By the Rct. R. Caldwbll, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8to. pp. 805. 1875. 28«. 

Callaway. — Izinoanekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zolns). In their own words, 
with a Translation into £Dglish,and Notes. By the Rct. Hbnrt Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — The Relioious System of the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unkulnnlnilu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4fl. 

Put II. — Amatongo ; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amasulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8 vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4«. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amaaulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By Che Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4f. 

Part rV.— Abatakati, or Medical Magic and WitcbcrafL 8yo. pp. 40, sewed. \s. 6d, 

Calligaris. — Le Compaonon de Tous, ou Dictionnaire Foltglotte. 

Par le Colonel Louis Callioabis, Grand OflScier, etc (French— Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English— Modem Greek — Arabic^Turkish.> 
2 Tols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4«. 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Lanouaoes of India, including Tribes 

of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M. P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11«. 6<f. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Rajah Eammohun 

Roy. By Mary Carpbntbr, of BristoL With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s, 6d, 

Carr.— ^o^$er*r*§,'*^.OL?^. A Collection of Teluou Fkovbkbs, 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devntlgari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Cahr, 
Madras StaffCorps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 1 48. Sit. 6d 

CatlilL — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Georob Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. I4s, 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace tlie 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo« 
doth, pp. 78. 5«. 
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Chalmers. — The SpEcuLATioifs on Mbtaphtsics, Poutt, Aim Mohautt 

OF ** Thb Old Philosopher" Lau Tsbb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introdnotion by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8to. cloth, zz. and 62. iM, Bd, 

Chamock. — Lurrs PATiioimiicrs ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., P.8.A., P.R.G.8. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

Chamock. — Verba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. S26, cloth. 14i. 

Chamock. — ^The Peoples of Teansylvania. Founded ou a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Socibtt of London, on the 4lh of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.R.G^. Demy 
8fo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6<i, 

Chaucer Society's Publicattons. Subscription^ two guineas per azmum. 

1868. First Series. 

CA^TTEiLBimT Tales. Part I. 

I. Tbe Prologue and Knight* s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the & MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 88 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
*' Moveable Prologues" of the Canterbury Tales,— The Sbipman's 
Prologue, and Franklin's Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for tbem. 
II. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the Bllesmere MS. 

III. „ „ 1 » M ty »» Hengwrt „ 164. 

IV. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 
V. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ CorpoB „ Oxford. 

VI. ,, „ „ „ „ „ ,y i^etworttt „ 

VII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne „ 851. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbwry 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series. 

1. Ok Eaklt English Pronttnciatiok, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Conrespondenee of Writiag 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preeeded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs oo the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by ^alesbary 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xrvth, xvith, xvuth, and xviiith eenturies. 

2. Essays on Chaitckr; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Eberf s 

Review of Sandras's E'tude sur Chaueer, cotmddre €omme Imiiatmirdes TVoMceriw, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.—- II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the (^UMre: ** For 
by my eh%Undr$ it is prime of day '* ($hipnumn4* Tale), Edited, with a Trmoa* 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Tehporaby Pbeface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer's 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of tbe Tales, and 
the Days and Stages uf tbe Pilgrimage, etc, etc. By F. J. Furnivall, i.8q., 
M.A., Triuitv Hall, Cambridge. 
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Chancer Society's Publications — (mUinued. 

1869. First Series. 

YIII. The Miller's, Beefe's, Cook's, and Gamelyn's Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

IX. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Henffwrt „ 

X. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambndge,, 

XI. „ „ ,, 9i ff »> >» Corpus J, 

XII. „ ,) >• 9) 99 »i »» Fetworth „ 

XIII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne,, 

These are separate issaes of the 6-Text Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series. 

4. Ekgush PftoinTNCiATioN, with especial reference to Shakspere and 

Chaucer. By Albxakdbe J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIY. Cantxbburt Tales. Part II. The Miller's^ Reere's, and Cook's 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Sparioos Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

1870. Second Series. 

5. On Eablt EireLiSH Pbonttnciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chancer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Fart III. Illastrations 
on the Pronunciation of zivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer. Gower, 'Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbary, Bardey, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

1871. First Series. 

XV. The Man of Law*s, Shipman's, and Prioress's Tales, with Chaucer's own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 
XVI. The Man of Law's Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 
XVII. „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ 

XVIII. „ „ „ „ Corpus „ 

XI X. The Shipman' s. Prioress's, and Man of Law's Tales, from the Petworth M S. 
XX. The Man of Law's Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 

of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 
XXL A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part 1. 1— 'The 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,' from Thynne's ed. of 1582, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 846; *the compleynt to Pite,' 'the 
Parlament of Foules,' and 'the Compleynt of Mars,' each from six M SS. 
XXII. Supplementary Parallel -Texts of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part L, con- 
taining * The Parlament of Foules,' from three MSS. 
XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I , containing 1. two MS. 
fragments of ' The Parlament of Foules ; ' 2. the two differing versions 
of ' The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,' arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
I. *The Balade of Pitee by Chauciers;' ii. *The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,' both from M SS. written by Shirley, Chaucer's contemporary. 
XXrV. A One- Text Print of Chaocer's M inor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part 1., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Dnchesse ; 2. The Compleynt to Pite ; 8. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The ABC, with its 
original from De Guileville s PiUrinage de la Fie hmnaitie (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. Second Series. 
6. TfiiAL FoB£-wo£DS to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor 
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Chancer Society's Publicatioiui — (kmtinuid. 

Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to let Chaacer'i Works in tli^r right 
order of Time). By Frbdk. J. Fuknivall. Part 1. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer's long early bnt hopeless love ) 

1&72. First Series. 

XXY. Chaucer's Tale of Melibe, the Monk's, Nun's Priest's, Doctor's, P^- 
doner's, Wife of Bath's, Friar* s, and Summoner's Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MS8. above named, and with the remaining IS coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Bllesmere MS. 
XXY I. The Wife's, Friar's, and Summoner's Tales, from the Bllesmere MS., wiUi 
9 woodcuU of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 
XXVII. The Wife's, Fnar's, Summoner's, Monk's, and Nun's Priest's Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS , with 23 woodcuU of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 
XXVIII. The Wife's, Friar's, and Summoner's Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuU of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 
XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and MyUc for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geffrey Chaucer. Bdited 
by the Kev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 

1872. Seeond Series. 

7. OfiiGiuALS Ain) Analogues of some of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 

Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law's Tale of Constance, from the 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1340 a.d., collated 
with the later copy,ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Edmund Brock. 2. The Tale of *' MereUus 
the Emperor,** from the Barly-Engliafa version of the €fe$ta Romanorum in Harl. 
MS. 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris's VUa Qfa fWrnt, both stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law's Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 6. Two Latin Stories like the Friar's Tale. 

1873. First Series. 

XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk's and 
Merchant's Tales. 

1873. Second Series. 

8. Albertano of Brescia's Liber Consilii et Consolatianis, a.d. 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer's Meliit)^ edited from the 
MSS. bv Dr. Thor Sumdby. 

1874. First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire's and Franklin's Tales. 

XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1874. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part II. : 8. John of 

Hoveden's Fraetiea Chilindriy edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
£. Bbock. 4. Chaucer's use of the final -0, by Joseph Patnb, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer : being those parts of her review of the Book 
of the I*oet8f 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bemhard Ten- Brink's critical edition of Chaucer's 
CompUynte to Pite. ' 

1876. First Series. 

XXXVII. The Six-Text, Part VII., the Second Nun's, Canon's- Yeoman's, and 

Manciple's Tales, with the Blank- Parson liink. 
XXXVIII. to XLIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
an up to the Parson's Tale. 
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Chancer Society's Publicationfl— ^on/tnti^. 

XLIV. A detailed ComparitoD of the Troyhu and Oryuyde with Boccaccio's 
FihttrMtOf with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not nsed, bj W. Michael Hosswrrif Esq., 
and with a print of the Troylus from the Harieian M S. 8943. Part I. 
XLV., XLYI. Eyme-Indez to the BUesmere MS. of the Canterbory Tales, 
by HbnbtCromib, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for the &is-Texti 
and in 9vo. for the separate Ellesmere MS. 

1875. Second Series, 

10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress^t Tale, 7. How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the scarce of the Nun*s-Fndst*a Tale, 8. Two Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Pardo»er*9 Tale, 9. The Tale of the Pr;e8t*s 
Bladder, a story like the Summoner't Tale^ being ' Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,' 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch*s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio's 
Storf from which it was re-told), the original of the Olerk't Tale. 1 1. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant $ Tale, 12. Fonr 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun'e TaU, 

11. Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chancer. By Albxandbr J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 

12. life Kecords of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 
Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcbam, Surrey, on 
Toeeday, Sept 6, 1390, with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol- 
ments in the Pablic Record Office. By Walford D. Sklbt, Esq., of the 
Public Record Office. 

13. Thtune's ANiMADVEBSioirs (1699) OK Speght's Chaucer^ 8 Workee, 
re-edited from the unique MS., by Fredk. J. Fubnivall, with fresh Lires of 
William and Francis Thynne, ana the only known fragment of The Pilgrim* t 
Tale, 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionabt, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robeht 
Q'MBhSL, Childbks, Istc of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3«. 

The first Pali DictioDary erer published. 

Childers. — A PIli Grammab fob BEGimrBBs. By Eobeht C. Childebs. 

In 1 voL 8vo. cloth. [In preparation, 

Childers. — Notes on tb:b Sinha^lesb Lanox7a.ge. No. 1. On the 

Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childbks. Demy Bto. 
sd., pp. 16. 1873. U, 

China Beyiew; ob, Notes and Quebies oir the Eab East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by £. J. Eitbl. 4to. Subscription, £\ lOt. 
per volume. 

Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 

Periodicals. On Sale by Triibner & Co., 67 and 69, Ludgate Hill, London. 8yo. 
pp. 28. Gratis, 

Chintamon. — A Commentabt on the Text oe the Bhagavad-G£tI ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Aijuna of DiTine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8to. cloth, pp. 118. 6«. 

ChriiBtaller. — A Dictiokabt, English, Tshi, (Asaitte), Akba; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak&n (As&nt^, Alc^m, Alcuap^m, etc) and 
F&nt^ ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ntf NkraA j Enli»i, OtStii ke Ga 

ns§m - asekyere - nhoma. I wiemoi - a%iSitSomi>- wolo. 

By the Rot. J. O. Chuistalleb, Rct. C. W. Loohbb, Rev. J. Zimmebhamn. 
16mo. 7«i 6c2. 
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ChriBtaller. — A GBAincAR op the Asaktb and Fante Lakgitaoe, called 

Tahi (Chwee, 1'wi) : baaed on the Akuapem Dialect with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Diakcts. Bj Rer. J. 6. Ckkistallbr. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 208. 1875. 10«. 6if. 

Clarke. — Ten Great Ebligioks : an Essay in ComparatiTe Theology. 
By James Freeman Clarke. Sfo. cloth, pp. z. and 528. 1871. 14#. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparative Grammar op Eqtptian, Coptic, 

andUdb. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy Sto. sd., pp. 3*2. 2». 

Clarke. — Uesbarchbs in Fre-historic and Proto-historic Gohpara- 

tive Philology, Mythology, and Archeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Cnlture in America and the Accad or Snmerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarkb. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. zu and 74. 1875. 2«. 6<f. 

Cleasby. — An Icelandio- English Diohonart. Based on the MS. 

Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. £nlar|(ed and completed by O. 
YioF^ssoN. With an Introduction, and life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Webbb 
Dassnt, D.C.L. 4to. £8 7«. 

Colebrooke. — The Lipe Ain> MrscsLLANEOTis Essats op Henrt Thoxas 

Colebrooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. B. Colbbrookb, Bart., M»P^ 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 yoIs. 

Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 

14«. 
Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, witih Notes by B. B. Coweix, 

Professor of Sanskrit in the Uniyersity of Cambridge. Demy 8yo. doth, pp. 

xvL-644, and X.-620. 1873. 28«. 

CoUecoao de Yocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de 8. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 82, sewed. 1«. 

Contoponlos. — A Lexicon op Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopovlos. 

Part I. Modem Greek-English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12«. 
Part II. English-Modern Greek. 8yo. cloth, pp. 582. I5«. 

Conway* — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 

Collected and edited by M. D. Comwat. 4th edition. Demy 8to. doth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12«. 

Cotton. — Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared accoiding to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8to. doth, pp. 
38. 2«. 6^ 

Cowell and Egg^eling. — Catalogxte of Bitddhist Sanskrit Manuscrifcs 

in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors £. B. Cowell snd J. Egoblino. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2«. 6(/. 

CowelL — ^A short Inthoduction to the Ordinary Prakrit op the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp doth, pp. 40. 1876. 3«. M. 

Cnnningham. — The Ancient Geography op India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-Greneral, Boyal Engineers (Bengal He- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8yo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28». 

Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, aad Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the variona 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-M^jor Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8?o. pp. xzxtL 870, 
cloth. 1854. £12». 
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CgpniBgham. — Abchjeolooicai. Sukyet of India. Four Eeports, 

made during the years 1862-63-64-H5. By Albxamdbr Cunmimoham, O.8.I., 
Major-GenenO, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 

Dalton. — ^DEsosiPnYB Ethnology op Benoal. By Edwakd Tuitb 

Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3^^ Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6f . 

D*AlwiB. — Buddhist NibvIna ; a Keview of Max Mailer's Dhamma- 
pade. By J AMIS D*Al WIS, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Svo. sewed, 
pp. z. and 140. 6«. 

D^Alwis. — Pali Translations. Part First. By James D'Alwis, 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. It. 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Cataloofe of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
LiTBBART Works of Cbtlon. By Jambs D'Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. zzxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8«. 6<f. [Vols, IL and III. in preparation. 

Davids. — Three Inscriptions of Parrkrama Brhu the Great, from 

Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhts Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. 1«. 6d. 

Davids. — SIgiri, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chaptkb or THB MahIvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Bto. pp. 30. It. 6d. 

Delepierre. — Supercheries Litter a ires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d'Autbur, dans lbs Lbttrbs bt dans les Arts. Par Ootavb Dblbpibbre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14f. 

Delepierre. — Tableau de la Litt6rature du Centon, chez les Anciens 

et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 818. 2]f. 

Delepierre. — Essai Historique et Bibliooraphique sur les E^bus. 

Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. Z$.6d. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Yade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.'s Consular Service ; N. B. Dbnnys, late H.M.'s Consular Service; and 
Charles Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dbnntb. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s, 

Dennys. — A Handbook op the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 

Lanouaob. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £\ 10«. 

Dickson. — The PaTiMOKCHA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2«. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Pbshotun 
DusTOou Bburamjeb Sunjana. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth. £1 1«. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically exi)lained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Douns. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21«. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermarits- 
burg, 1866. fif. 

2 
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Doolittle. — A VooABTTLABT Ain> HiiTDBOoK or THE CHiKseB Lakouigs. 

Homaoifed in the MaadArin DiaUct. In Two Volames oompriaed in Three 
arts. Bj Key. Justus Doolittlb, Anthor of '* Sodal Lifo of the Chinese.** 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. Tiii. and 548. Vol. U. ParU II. and III., pp. tu. and 695. 
£1 11«. &I. eachvoL 

Douglas. — Chinese-Eholish DicnoNAEx of the Yebkacttlae or Spomr 

Lamouaob of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chio<<Chew Dialects. Bj the Her. CARtsTAiRS Douglas, M.A., LL.D.vGlaigM 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. I vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 3«. 

Douglas. — CHnrESE Lakouaoe ksj> Literatubb. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, bv R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King^s College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5«. 

Donse. — Grdoc's Law ; A Stitdt : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called '* Lautverschiebtlng.'* To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European JT, and several Appendices. By T. Lb Mabchaict 
DorsB. 8vo. cloth, pp. zvi. and 230. 10«. ^d, 

Dowson. — A Gramvar op the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 

John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. zvL and 264. 10«. ^d, 
DowBOn. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 

Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into HindustanL By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo.pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. 6dL 

Early English Text Sooiety's Publications. Sabscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Earlt English Alliteratiye Poems. In the West-Midlaod 

Dialect of the Fovteenth Century. Edited by R. Mouus, Esq., finom so 
unique Cottonian MS. 16<. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furhitall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concerntng ye Offxcb 

AND Dbwtie op Kynois, oto. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., J),C., \^ 4s. 

4. Sir Gawatns and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Momnis, £sq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongui; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schoolea, be Albxandeb Huxb. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (sboat 
1617 A.D.), by Ubnrt B. Whbatlbt, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1 500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A. S«. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Librsiy 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by H. Morris, Esq. B«. 
8 MoRTE Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Tho&nton^s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rer. Obobob 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7«. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions aitd Corrections of 
80MB Impbrfbctions OF Imprbssionbs OF Chai7obr*8 Workbs, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thvnnb. Edited frt>m the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By O. H. Kinoslbt, Esq., M.D., and r, J, Furititall, 
Esq., M.A. lOs. 
10. Merlin, or thb Earlt History op King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University library (abott 
1450 A.D.), by Ubmrt B. Wubatlby, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6i^ 
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11. Thb MoiTABCHB, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesaj. Edited 

from the fint edition bj Johhb Skott, in 1553, bj Fitssdwakd Hall, 
Bsq., D.CJi. Parti. 3«. 

1 2. Thb Wbioht's Chasis Woe, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 ▲.&.), from the nniqne Lambeth MS. 106. Edited for the first 
time by F. J, FuRMnrALL, £aq., M.A. 1«. 

13. SEnrrs Makhebete, bs Mmden aitt Mabttk. Three Texts of ab. 

1 200, 1310, 1330 A.D. Flrtt edited in 1862, bj the Rer. Oswald Cockayne, 
MA., and now re-iasned. 2s, 

1 4. Eyno Hork, with fragments of Floriz and Blanncheflur, and the 

Aganmption of the Bleas^ Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the Umvertity of Cambridge- and the British Moseam, by the ReT. J. Eawson 

LUMBT. 3«. 6if. 

15. Political, Belxoioits, akd Lots Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sooroes. Edited by F. J. Fxtknivall, Esq^ M.A. 7t. Qd, 

1 6. A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of } book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, f Hermys b propbete and king of Egipt after f flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reaelaoionn of an aongil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by P. J. Fuenivall, fisq., M.A. 1«. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowhan, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Ret. W. Skeat, M.A. It. 

18. Hali Mstdenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time frt>m 

the MS. (with a translation) by the ReT. Oswald Cockatkb, M.A. 1«. 

19. The Mokaikche, and other Poems of Sir Bavid Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C h. Zt. &d, 

20. Some Treatises bt Kichard Rolle db Hakpole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by ReT. GborobG.Pbbry,M. A. 1«. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of Xing Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Hbnht B. Whbatlbt, Esq. 4s, 

22. The Eoicans of Partenay, or Lusionen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
RcT. W. W. Skbat. M.A. 6s, 

23. Dan Michel's Atenbite op Inwyt, or Bemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. \0a. 6d. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin aih) Christ; The Parliament op Dettls, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furxivall, M.A. Ss, 

25. The Stawons op Home, and the Pilgrim's Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Siclcness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furmiyall, Esq., M.A. l«. 

26. Eeligious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thomtone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.O.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s, 

27. Manipulus Vocabulortim : a Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Uknrt B, Wheatley. 12s, 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 136*2 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by ReT. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 7s, 
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29. Old English Homiubs Ain> Homtletic Trbatisbs. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohiiii&;e of Ure Lauerd : UreisiittB of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of tfaiB Tw^h and Thirteenth Centuriet. Edited from M8S. in the Bnt- 
i^ Museum, I«mbeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transb- 
tion, and Notes. By Kichabo Mo&ris. lirH S&Hss, Part I. 7«. 

30. PiEBS, THB PL0XTGHMiLN*8 Cbbde (about 1894). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Sxbat, M.A. 2s. 

31. iNST&xjonoKS FOB Pabish Pbiests. By Johk Mtbc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Piacock, Esq., P.S.A.,etc.,ete. 4«. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle's A B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

MeDsam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke Thb Bokes op Nu&tdbe of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde*s Boke of Kerrynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Uurtasye, Seager's Schooie of Vertne, etc., 
etc With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Pore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fubmitau., H.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15f. 

33. The Book of the Ki;ighi de la Toub Landby, 1372. A Father's 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Tboscas 
Wright Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Bossiter. 8«: 

34. Old English Kouilies and Hohilbtic Teeatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohuuge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. lirst Series. Part 2. 8«. 

35. Sib Dattd Ltndesat's Woeks. Pabt 3. The Historie of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umqrhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Daxjid Ltnursat of the Mont aUas 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament, of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s, 

36. Meblin, OB THE Eablt Histoby of Ejvg Abthxtb. a Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited fix>m the uniqae MS. in the 
UmveTsity Library, Cambridge, by Hbnrt B. Whbatlby. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glemmib, Esq. Part III. 1869. I2s, 

37. Sib Datid Ltndesat's Wobks. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

tbrie estaits, in commendation of yertew and vitvperation of Tyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindbsat, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbirrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602* Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s, 

38. The Vision op William concebning Piebs the Plowiiax, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Debet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Reaoon, 
by William Lanoland (1377 a.d.). The "Crowley" Teit,- or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. .18, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. lOs.^d. 

39. The "Gest Htstobiale" of the Destbuction of Tbot. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guide De Colonna's '^Hystoria 
TroiaDa.*** Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Musenm, 
University of GUsgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Pamton and David Donaldsok. 
Part I. lOt. 6d. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
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Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centnriea. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
LucT Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On thb 
History and Development or Gilds, by Lujo Bebntano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophis. 21«. 

41. The Mikob Poems op William Laudek, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christib-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. St. 

42. Bbbnardxjs de Gxtea bei Pamiiliaeis, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawbon Lumbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2t, 
4S. Katis Rating, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawbon Lumby, M. A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Zs, 

44. Joseph of Arimathie: otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing *'The Lyfe of Joseph of Axmathy,'' reprinted 
from the Dlack-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; ** De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and *^ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5f. 

45. Kino Alpbed's West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henrt Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10^. 

46. Legends op the Holt Rood ; SrMBOLs op the Passion and Cross- 

PoBMB. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, a»d Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Ricuakd 
MoRRiB, LL.D. lOt. 

47. Sir David Ltndesat's Works. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Mubrat, Esq. St. 

48. The Times' Whistle: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C, Gent Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowpeb. 6«. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th centuiy. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morbib, LL.D. 10«. 

50. King Alfred's West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Cars. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Hbmby Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oiford. Part II. lOt. 

51. J?E LiFLADB OP St. Jttliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modem English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brook. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2«. 

52. Palladitts on Hxjsbondrie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. lOt. 

53. Old English KomLiBB, Series II., from the unique 18th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8f, 
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54. Thb Vision of Pibes Plowkan, Text C (completing the three 

TeniooB of this great poem), with an Aatotype ; and two unique aUiteratiTe 
Poems : Richaid the Hedelet (by William, the author of the Visum) ; and 
The Crowned King { edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18«. 

55. Genebyoes, a Eomance, edited from the nniqne MS., ah. 1440 i..D., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A^ Trin. CoD. 
Cambr. Part I. 3«. 

56. The Gbst Htstoriale op the Desteuctioit of Tbot, translated 

from Ooido.de Colonna, in alliterative verse ; edited from the unique MS, in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Ber. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. I0s,6d, 

57. The Early Eitqlish Version of the " Cursor Mundi," in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Mnseura ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 8, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Pait I. with 
two photo-litbographic fiussimilas by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10#. 6d. 

58. The Blickuno Homilies, edited from the Marqnis of Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With t 
Photolithograph). Part 1. Ss, 

59. • The Early English Version of the " Cursor Mundi ; " in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the Briti&h Mosenm ; Fairfiu MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; M^. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 15». 

60. Meditacyuns on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Robert 

or Brunnb). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 2s, 6(L 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 

from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10#. 6d, 

62. The Early Enolish Version of the " Cursor Mundi," in Four 
TexU. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A^ LUD. Part IIL 16«. 

63. The Buckling Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian^s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 A.D.,by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4«. 

64. Francis Thynne*s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Elle8mere*8 unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M .A. 4s, 

65. Be Domes Djeob (Bede's De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited trom the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawsok Lunbt, 
B.D. 2s, 

F^xtra Series^ Suhscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance op William of Palsrnb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 15d0, to which is added « 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. zliv. and 328. £l 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigatioo of the Correspondenee 
of Writing with Speech in Englimd, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprinti 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbnry on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1667t and by 
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Barcleyon French, 152J Bj Albxandbb J. Ellis, F.R.S. Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvuth, andxvinth centuries. 8to. 
sewed, pp. viiL and 416. 10«. 

3. Caxton's Book o* Cubtests, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.O., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Kdited hj Fmds&ick J. Furmi- 
TALL, M.A. Svo. sawed, pp. ziL and 68. 6«. 

4. The Lay of Hayelok ths Bakb; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., aboat a.d. 1280. Formerlj edited by Sir F. Madobn for the 
Rozburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rct. Waltbr W. Skbat, M.A. 8to. 
sewed, pp. W. and 160. lOt. 

5. Chaucee's Tbakslation of Boethixjs's **De Consoiatione 
PuiLosoPHiE." Edited from the Additional MS. 10,840 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 8. 21. By 
Richard Mor&is. Svo. 12«. 
6 The Bokai^ce of the Cheyelebe Assigns. Ke-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Pre£u)e, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Uenbt H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A« Bvo. sewed, pp. 
zviii. and 38. 3«. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Albxandbb J. Ellis, F.R.8., etc., etc. 
Part n. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and prerious centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Grothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. lOit. 

8. QuEENE Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Qilbbrt. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc.. Edited by F. J. 
FuRirivALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Bobks of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossbtti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. Syo. 13«. 

9. The Fkaternitye of Vacabondbs, by John Awdelby (licensed 

in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors Tulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harm an, EsauiBRB. From the 8rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pakson Habbn o& 
Hybebdtnb, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catohing (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Earman*s Caueat, Edited by Edwabd Viles & F. J. Fu&kiyall. Svo. 
It. 6d. 

10. The Fyest Boke of the Introduction of BInowledgb, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compbndtous Rbotmbnt of a 
Btbtary of Hbltu made in MountpyUier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in thb Defence of the Bebdb : a treaty se 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Fyjbnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. Bvo. 18*. 

1 1 . The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Soots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited firom MS. Q 28 in the Library of St. 
John's Collcffe, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Sk EAT, M.A. Parti 8vo. 12i. 
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Early Engliah Text Society's Publioatioiis — continued. 

12. EUGLAlfD IN THE BxiQV OF KnfO HeNBT THB EiOHTH. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupaet, Lectnrer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom 8 Starkbt, Chaplain to the Kmg. £dited, with 
Prefoce, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowpbr. And with an Introdnction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rer. J. S. Bkbwbk, 
M.A. PartlL 12«. 

(Fart J., Starkest Lifo and Ltttert^ it in pnparatum, 

13. A SuppLiCACTOir for the Begoabs. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Fbedbrick J. Fubnivall. With a 
Snpplycacion to onr moste Soneraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the EyghC 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 A.D.)$The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (I550-S A.D.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowpsb. 6s, 

14. On Ea&lt English Peonttncjation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chancer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xi vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, BnUokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. lO«. 

15. Robert Crowley's Thiktt-onb Epigraks, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowpbb, Esq. 
12«. 

16. A Treatise on the Astbolabb; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Waltbb W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10<. 

17. The Complatnt of Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Mubbat, Esq. 
Part I. lot. 

18. The Complatnt of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8«. 

19. OuRE Ladtes Mtroxtre, a.d. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic fSs^miles by Cooke and 
FoUieringham. 24s. 

20. Lonslich's Histort of the Holt Gbail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sibbs Robibbs db Bobbon. Ke-edited Iron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. FomiTall, Esq., 
M.A. Parti. St. 

21. Babboub*s Bbuce. Part II. Edited from tlie MSS. and the 

earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. it. 

22. Henrt Brinklow's Complatnt of Rodertck Mors, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542) ; and Thb Lamentacion of a Chbistian Against thb Citib 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpbb, 
Esq. 9«. 

23. On Earlt English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. lOt. 

24. Lonelich's Histort of the Holt Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sibbs Robibbs db Bobbon. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Fubkivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10«. 

25. The Eomancb of Gtnr of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
Unifersity MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20«. 

Edda Saemnndar Hiims Freda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thobpb. Part I. with a Mytho* 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152« cloth, St. 6d. Part IT. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. i or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. Ud. 
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I. — Inteoduction to the Study of the Chutese Charactees. 

Bj J. Edkinb, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. Svo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18«. 

Edkins. — China's Place in Philoloot. An attempt to show that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia hate a common origin. Bj the ReT. Jobbpu 
Bdkins. Crown 8vo , pp. zxiii. — 403, cloth. 10«. 6d, 

Edkins. — A Vocabxtlaet op the Shanohai Dialect. By J. Edeins. 

8to. half-calf, pp. Ti. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2]f. 

Edkins. — A Graumab of Colloqxtial Chinese, as exhihited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. TiiL and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21«. 

Edkins. — A. GHAmcAE of the Chinese Colloqijial LANorAGB, com- 
monlj called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8to. half-calf, pp. Tiii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10«. 

Eger and Orime; an Early English Eomance. Edited ^m Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. FuRNiYALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Boxhurghe style. 10«. 6d, 
EiteL — Handbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddeesx. By the Kev. 
E.J. EiTBL, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. Tiii., 224,cl., 18« 
Eitel. — ^Feng-Shtji : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rer. E. J. Bitbl, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. Ti. and 84. 6«. 
Eitel. — Bctddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. B. J. Eitel, M.A. rh.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8to. sewed, pp. 130. 5«. 
Elliot. — The Histobt of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company's Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowbon, M.R.A.8., Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot 8vo. pp zuii. and 542, 

z. and 580, cloth. 18«. each. 
Vol III. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24«. 
Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. z. and 563 cloth 21 « 
Vol. V. 8to. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21«. 
Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21«. 
Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii. and 674, cloth. 
Vol. VIII. 8vo. [In the Preis. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the Histobt, Folelobe, and Distbibution of 
THE Races of the North Westrrn Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hbnby M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Kdited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Bbambs, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols, demy 8vo., pp. zz., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 86«. 

EUifl. — On Ntjmebals, as Signs of Frimeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. St, 6d, 

EUifl. — ^Thb Ablatio Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robebt 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, and author of *' Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul." Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 68.^ 

Ellifl. — ^Pebitvia Sctthica. ITie Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian. and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, B.D» 
8vo. doth, pp. zii. and 219. 1876. 6«. 
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. — EiBusoAK NxTKEBALs. Bj EoBs&T Elub^ B.D. 8vo. fiewod, 

pp. 52. 28. 6d, 

Engiuh and Welsli Lang^nages. — The Iktlttbnob of the EaouBH abb 

Welsh LftDgnagee apoo each other, exhibited in the VocabiUaries of the tvo 
ToDg:ue8. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologerst Antiqnariei, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving dae attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1869. l». 

English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 10<. 6d. per 

annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H. ; five Glossaries, by Mr. MxaMUAiA. ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willam. 7«. 6d. 

2. Series A. BibliographicaL A List of Books illustrating En^ish 
Dialects. Part T. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc: ; and a 
List of Books relatinft to some of the Counties of England. 4«. 

3. Series G. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Harland. 4t. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4*. 6d. 

5. Series B. Ptui II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from Tarious sources. 7«. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray s Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with Thoresby's Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 8i. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ' A Dictionary of the Sussex Diaieot' By the Rer. W. D. 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset By F. T. 

El WORTHY, Esq. Ss, 6d, 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the (^'Ounties of England. 6». 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part L 7t. 6^. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milnbr. Part I. 2«. 6d, 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Old English Words in our Dialects. By Dr. 
R. Morris. 6d. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Prorincial English Glossaries. 7«. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 6« 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid- Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clouoh Robinson. 9#. 

Etherington. — Thb Stubbnt's G&ahxae of the Hcfof Laxouase. 

By the Rev. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benaret. Second edition. Crown 
8to. pp. ziy., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12«. 

Faber.— A systekatical Digest op the Dootkikes of Confuctcs, 
acoordiog to the Analbots, Grsat Leaknino, and Dootrims of the }iKhV, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianisni. 
By Ernst Fabek, Khenieh Missionary. Translated from the German by J'. 
G. von Moellendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. lis. 6d, 
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Facsimiles of Two Papyri Ibimd in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

TrantlatkNi by Samukl Birch, LL.D., F.S.A^ CorreipoDdiiig Member of 
the Institute of France, AcAdemiet of Berlin, Hercnlaneom, etc., and an 
Aooonnt of their DisooTery. By A. Hbnby Ruimd, Esq.* F.S.A., etc In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21«. 

Fallon. — A New Hutoustaki-Ekolish Diciiovabt. By 8. W. 

Fallon, Ph.D. Halle. Parts I. to lY. Roy. 8yo. Priee 4<. M, each Part. 

Tob« eompleted in about SS Parts of it pages eaeb Part, forming together One Volume. 

FausbolL — The Dasaeatha-JItaka, being the Buddhist 8tory of King 
R&ma. The original P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8to. sewed, pp. It. and 48. 2«. 6<f. 

Fansboll. — Five JItakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P&li Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6#. 

Fausboa— Ten Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. Svo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7«. M> 

FansbolL — JItaka. See under JItaka. 

Fiske. — Myths and Mtth-Makebs: Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiskb, M.A.. Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 2d2. 10«. 6if. 

Foss. — NoBWEGiAN Gbaichab, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fbithjof Fubb, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2«. 

Foster. — Pre-Historic Races of the United States op America. By 
J. W. FosTBR, LL. D., Author of the *' Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley," etc. With 72 lUustrations. Svo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14«. 

FumivalL — Education in Earlt England. Some Notes used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frbdbrick J. Furniyall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological aud 
Early English Text Societies. Svo. sewed, pp. 74. l«. 

Fu So Himi Bnkuro. — ^A Budget of Japanese Notes. By Gapt. 
Pfoundbs, of Yokohama. Svo. sewed, pp. 184. 7«. 6<{. 

Oantama. — The Institutes of Gautaka. Edited wiUi an Index of 

Words. B^ Adolf. Friederich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4«. %d. 

Oarrett — A Classical Diotionaht of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garb.btt. Svo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Oarrett. — Supplement to the aboye Classical Dictionary op India. 

By John Gabbbtt, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. l8,Qd, 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.'s 

China Consular Service. 8vo. cL, ppt 201. 10#. 6<j. 

Giles. — ^A Diotionaby of Collouuial Idioms in the Mandabin Dialect. 

By Hbubbrt A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £i %$, 

Giles. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chabacteb* By Hebbebt A. 

Giles. Svo. pp. 118. 15s. 
Giles. — Chinese without a Teacheb. Being a Collection of Easy and 

Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Heubeut 

A. Giles. 12mo. pp 60. 5«. 

Giles. — The San Tzu Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch'Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hebbebt A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. Price 2«. 6<f. 
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God. — ^BooK OP God. By 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypee. 

r>. 647. 12#. M.—YqI. II. An Introdnctioa to the Apocalypae, pp. 752. 14«.^ 
ol. III. A Commentary on tbe Apoctlypie, pp. 854. 16«. 

Ooldstfieker. — ^A Dictiowabt, Sanskrit akd Enoltsh, extended and 

improred from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilsov, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatica) 
Appendices,* and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Yocabnlary. By 
Thbodor GoLDSTiicKBE. Parts I. to YI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6«. each. 

Ooldiltaoker. — Fakivi : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Qneskions which may he settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile c^ 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home GoTemmentfor India, 
which contains a portion of the MANAVA-KALPA-SornA, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. By Thbodor Goij>8tuckbk. Imperial 8yo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s, 

Ooldstiicker.— Ok the Defigiencibs in the Pbssbnt ADMiNrsTKATioK 

or HrNDU Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Thbodor GoLDsriicKBB, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 
1«. 6d. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs op Soxttheen India. By Chables E. Govbb. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth 10«. 6d, 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Eeference to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 

BAbLHORN. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7#. 6d, 

The " Oxtunmatography" is offerea to the public av a compendious introduction to the reading 

of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it vill be coosolted 

with advantage by the philological student, the anuiteur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 

the press, and the diligent oompoeitor. 

AU^BABBTXCAL INDSX. 

Afghan (or Pashto). Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amhario. Danish. Hebrew (Jndso-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man). Bomaic(ModemGrcA 

Arabic. Estran^le. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopio. Irish. Eunes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian* Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Jaranese. Servian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glaoolitio. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantsha. Sorbian (or wendiah). 

Bohemian (Cseohian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bdgfs. Greek ligatures. Modem Greek ( Romaic) Syriac 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mon^lian. "nuniL 

Canarese (or Cam&taca). Gi:^erati(orGuazeratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonio(orCyrilllc). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitio. Hebrew. Persian. 'Wallaehian. 

Cuflc. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cundform. Wendish (or Serbian). 

Cyrillio(or01dSlav(»ic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grafsmaon. — ^Worterbuch zum Rig-Yeda. Yon Hermakn GRAssvAKi<r, 

Professor am Marienstifts-Oymnasium su Stettin. Svo. pp. 1775. £1 lOt. 
Ghreen. — Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers: an Exposition of 

their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Hsnrt Orben, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8to. £l lla.Sdi large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 V2m. 6d, 

Grey. — Handbook op African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir GeoROB Grbt and Dr. H. I. Blkbk. 

Vol. I. Part I.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186, 7*. 6d. 

Tol. I. Part 2.~Afrioa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. i$. 
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V(A. I. Part S.— Madagascar. 8to. pp. 94. 1«. 

Vul. II. Port 1.— Australia. 8to. pp. It. and 44. 1«. M. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Ncngone, Llfft, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8to. p. 12. 6d. 

Tol. II. Part S.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part 11., Papuan Lan- 

guages, and Part I., Australia). 8to. dd. 84. 1«. 

Tol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland IsUnda. 8to. pp. 

76. 3«. 6^. 

Vol. n. Part 4 (<;<m<*iit«a(Mm).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8to. pp. 77-154. U. 84. 

Tol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunablee. 870. pp. viiL and 24. 2f. 

Tol. IT. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8to. pp. tI. and 266. 

Orey. — Maobi Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the NatiTO People to Hit Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.fi., F.R.S. With 
Introdoctory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cb. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. \2t, 

GrifSn. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of *' The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. ziv. and 630. 21«. 

Griffith. — ScEiTES fboh the Eamayana, Meohabuta, etc. Translated 

by Ralph T. H. Gkiffitu, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 

Eidition. Crown 8vo. pp. zviii., 244, cloth. 6s, 

CoitTKnT0.~Prefaoe— Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Bama^The Heir apparent— 
Manthara*8 Ooile— Daaaratha's Oath— The Stcp«mother- Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell!— The Hermit'a Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair- The Messenger Cloud- Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise SchoUr. 

Ghrifflth. — The EAmItan of YjClhiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. GRiFFrru, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 6 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18». 

Vol. II., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18#. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15#. 
Vol. lY. Demy 8to. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18#. 
Vol V. Demy 8ro. pp. S6S, cloth. 1875. 15«. 

Grout. — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
Svo. pp. Hi. and 482, cloth. 21«. 

Gubematis. — ^Zoolooical Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Anoelo db Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. in 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvL and 432, vii. and 442. 28i. 

Gundert. — ^A Malayalah and English Dictionary. By Eev. H. 
GuNDBHT, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1 116. £2 \0s, 

Haas. —Catalogue op Sanskbit and Pali Books in the Library op 
THB BBiTidH MusEUM. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 U. 

"ELkAz of 8h(rdz. — Selections prom his Poehs. Translated firom the 
Persian by Ubrman Bioknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknrll. Demy 
4to., pp. xz. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Ubkbert, 
R.A. £2 2f. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvaniay Philadelphia. Svo. pp. 
viiL and 70, cloth. 1 872. 3s. 6d, 
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Hall. — ^M'oDERir English. By Fitzedwabd Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 

Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 394. lOt. 6</. 
HaU.— On "Reliable.'* With a General Survey of English Adjeo- 

tivee in -abU, By Fitzbdwabd Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxoo. 8to. cloth. 

Hans Breitmann Balladf . — See nnder Lelakd. 

Hardy. — Chektxanitt and Buddhism Compabsd. By the late Rev. 
R. Spencb Hakdy, Hon. Member Boyal Asiatic Society. 8to. sd. pp. 188. 6«. 

Hassonn. — The Diwait of Hatdc Tax. An Old Arabic Poet of the 

Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Hlostra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3«. 6^. 

Haswell. — Geammatical Notes ajh) Vocabtjlabt op the Peguaw 

Lanouaob. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rct. J. M. 
Haswbll. 8vo. pp. XTi. and 160. 15«. 

Hang. — The Book op Abda Vieaf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Reyised and collated with farther MSS.. with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Naak. By Martdt 
HAro, Ph.D.f Professor of Sanskrit and ComparatiTe Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. Wbst, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxr., v., and 816. £\ 6t. 

Hang. — A Lectuee on ait Oeioinal Speech op Zoeoasteb (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2#. 

Hang. — The Aitaekta Brahvaitam op the Rie Yeda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayera, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedie Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph. D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 
Vol. I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2«. 

Hang. — Air Old Zand-Pahlati Glossart. Edited in the Original 

Character^, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translatioii, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dbstub HosHBicaji Jamaspji, High>priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rerised with Notes and Introduction by Mabtoi 
Hauo, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Goyemment of Bombay. Bvo. sewed» pp. IvLand 182. 15«. 

Hang. — An Old Pahlavi-Pa^aio) Glossaet. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Hauo, rh.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8to. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28«. 

Heaviside. — Ameeican ANTiQurrrEs ; or, the New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Hbatisidb. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. It. 6ii. 

Hepbnm. — A Japanese and English Dictionaby. With an English 

and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hbpbubn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxiL, 632 and 201. 8/. d«. 

Hepbnm. — Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dicttonaet. By 

J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 12«. 6d. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conteesation in the English and Chinesb 

Lanouaoes, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 

By Stanislas Hbrnisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. I0«. 6(/. 

The ChineM characters contained In this work are ftt)m tbe collections of Chines* groans, 
engraved on •tool, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Maroellin Legrand, engraver of toe 
Imperial Printing Office ai Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 
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Hincks. — SpBcncsir Chaptebs of an Asstbiak Grammab. By tlie late 

Rev. E. HiNCK8» D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, lewed. 1«. 
JEodgson. — Essays oir the Lanouaoes, Litebattbe, and Reuoion 

OF Nepal Ain> Tibet; together with farther Papers on the Geography, 
£thnoIoffy, and Commerce of those Conntries. by B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nep&l. Reprinted with Corree-ions and Additions from 
'* lUnstrations of the Literatore and Religion of t )<- Buddhists," Serampore, 
1841 ; and *' Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,*' 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8to. cloth, pp. 288. 14<. 

« 

Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Butch, and English. 
By Professor J. Homi ann. Oblong 8to. pp. ziii. and 44, sewed. Zs. 

HofBoiann, J. J. — ^A Japanese Gbamicab. Second Edition. Large 
8to. cloth, pp. yiii. and 368, with two plates. £1 1«. 

Howse. — A Gbakhab op the Cbee Lanouagb. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howsb, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8to. pp. zx. and 324, cloth. 7«. 6i. 

Hunter. — A Cohpabatiye Dictionabt of the Languages of Indu and 

High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Mannscripta. By W. W. Huntbk, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty's Bengal Cinl Serrioe. Folio, pp. Ti. and 
224, cloth. £2 2m, 

Hunter. — Statistical Account of the Pbovincbs op Bengal. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc.. Author of ' The Annals of Rural Bengal,' etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
8to. IShortly, 

HdlW^Tl-S Safe. — Ihbw1nu-s SafI ; or, Bbothebs op Pubitt. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindust&ni by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8 to. pp. Ttii. and 156, cloth. 7«. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Besearch in Archaeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by Jambs Bttrobss, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per annum. Subscription £2, 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modebn Chbistian Stmbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8f0. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7#. 6d, 

Inman. — Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names. By Thomas 

iNMAif, M.D. Vol. I. Second edition. With 4 plates and numerous wood- 
cuts. Royal 8yo. cloth, pp. xliy. and 792. 1872. £\ Ids. 
Yol. II. Second Edition. With 9 plates and numerous woodcuta. Royal 8yo. 
cloth, pp. xTi. and 1028. 1673. £i 10«. 

Jaiminiya-lTyaya-Mala-Vistara — See under Auctobes Sanscbtti. 

Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
in Pali, by V. Fausboll, with a Translation by R. C. Childbbs, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. 8?o. sewed, pp. 224. 7*. 6rf. 

Jenkinses Vert-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionabt of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jbnkins. 64mo., 
pp. 664. cloth. It. 6i. 

Johnson. — Obiental Keligions, and theib Relation to TJnivebsal 
Religion. By Samubl Johnson. Large 8vo., pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 24«. 

Kalid-i-A^hanL — Tbanslation op the Kaud-i- Afghani, the Text- 
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book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geo^raphioal, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trbtor Chichblb Plowden. Imp. 8to. 
pp. XX. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1876. £2 2t. 

Kellogg. — A Gbakxab op the Hindi LANoui^oE, in which are treated 
the Standard Hind!, Brai, and the Eastern Hind! of the Ramaran of Tolsl 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Eumaon, Avadh» Baghelkhan^ 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. KsUiOOO, 
M.A. Eoyal Sto. dotn, pp. 400. 21#. 

Kern. — Thb Abtabhatita, with the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadifvara, edited by Dr. H. Kbrm. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9«. 

Kern. — Ths Brhat-SakhttI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrolozy of Varilha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. U. 
Kbiln, Professor of Sanskrit at the UniTersity of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-1 54. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 21 1-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2«. each part. [ WUl be completed m Him FarU. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavf 
Haffzu*d-din. A new edition of the HindCist&ni Text, carefiilly revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwiok, M.P., F.R.S.T 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hind6st&ni at the late East India Company's 
C-oUege at Haileybnry. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18«. 

Kidd. — Catalooxjb op the Chinese Librart op the Eotal Asxiiic 

SociBTT. By the Rct. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. It. 

Kielhom. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Lanofaoe. By F. Kielhorx, 
Ph.D., Snperintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deocan College. Registered 
under Act xxt. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10«. Sd, 

Kilgonr. — The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henrt Kiloour. 8to. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2«. 6d, 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 82, sewed, is. 6d, 

Koch. — ^A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rer. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [Nearlf ready. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 7«. 6(/. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Erobger. 12mo. 

cloth, pp. vL and 284. Is, 

CowTKKTs.— Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Mlnnesong.— IT. The Minnelay. — III. The 
Diyino Minnesong.—lV. Walthor von der Vogelweide.— V. Ulriob von LichtciMiem.— VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassborg's * Tristan and Isolde.** 

Lacombe. — Dictionnaire et Grammaire de la Langfe bes Cris, 

par le Rev. P^re Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 7 13,iv. and 190. 21<. 

Laghn KauniTidf. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
' Version, Commentary, and References. By Jambs R. Ballanttnb, LL D., Prin- 
cipal o f the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. XXX vi. and 4*24, cloth. £] l\s.6d. 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Lo^c and Metaphyeic in the Uuiversity of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Rbginald Lanb FoolB, Balliol College, Oxford. Part L 
Sounds. Part II. "Words. Crown Svo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
hxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copioni Indexes. By Jambs Lboge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 
Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 

the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s, 
VoL IL, containing the Works of Mencius. Svo. pp. 634, doth. £2 2t. 
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Vol. III. Part I. coBtaining the Pint Part of th» Sboo-Kbg, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Ya, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shaog, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. mi. and 280, doth. £2 2«. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2« 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 ts. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She- King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise- Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8to. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hw«n, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Senen, 
andOhing; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2j. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contento :-^Dakes Seaag, Ch'aon, Tiog, and Gal, with Tso*s 
Appendix, and the indexes. Royal 8vo. doth, pp. 526. £2 28, 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
rreliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By Jambs Leoor, D.D., LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confacios. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vL and 
338. lOt. 6^. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencios. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. 412. 12#. 

Vol. III. The She ]Ung, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8to., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. 12«. 

Leigh. — The BBLioioir op the Wokld. By H. Stone IjEigh. 12ino. 

pp. xii. 66, ek>th. 1869. 2«. 6d. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and theib Language. By CHAiL(.sg 

G. Lbland. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. cloth, pp. 276. 7$. 6d. 

Lelancl. — The Bbeitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 

Complete in 1 toI., including Nineteen Ballads illnstrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Chablbs 
6. Lbland. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6«. 

Hans Breitmann*s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 

G. Lbland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 2^. 6<f. 
Hans Bueitmann's Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Lbland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1«. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Lelanb. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed, la. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. 1«. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed, la, 

Leland. — Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America hy Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Chables G. Lbland. Or. 8to. doth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7«. 6(L 

Leland. — English Gipst Songs. In Eommany, with Metrical Eng;Iish 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of " The Bngltsh Gipsies,'* 
etc.; Prof. E. H. Palmbb; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7«. 6d, 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Sono ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcap, 
8yo. pp. Tiii. and 140, boards. 1876. 5e. 

Leonowena. — The English Goyebness at the Siamese Ooxtrt- 

being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
HAHuanTTB Lbonowsnb. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8to. oloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870. 12s. 

8 
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Leonowens. — The Boicakce of Siaicbsb Habem Life. By Mrs. Ajnr a. 

H. Lbonowbns, Author of **The English GoTerneM at the Siamese Court." 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permiiiiiMi of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. riii. and 2/8. 14«. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionabt, with the Pnnti and 

Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rer. W. Lobschbid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.E.O.S. A., N.Z.B.S.y., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £% 8#. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionabt, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobschbid, Knight of Francis Joeqf>h, 
C.M.I.R.O.S.A., N.Z.B.S.Y., &c 1 toL imp. 8to. double columns, pp. 600, 
bound. £2 8«. 

Lndewig (^rmaim E.) — The LiTEEATirRE of Axeeican ABOEionrAi 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Tukkbr. 
Edited by Nicolas TbiIbnbb. 8to. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lnde- 
wig's Preface, pp. ▼. — Tiii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.— xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xit. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiT. — xxiT., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Lndewig's 
fiibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209 ; Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 246; Index, pp. 247—266; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10«. %d, 

Kacgowan. — A Manual of the Amot Colloquial. By Eev. J. 

Macoowam, of the London Missionary Society. Sto. sewed, pp. ztU. and 200. 
Amoy. 187L £\ 1«. 

Kaclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionaet of the Chinese 

Lanouaob in thb Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclat, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 6 vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4t. 

Hahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
K&isuNACHANDRADHA&MADHiKAiLiN of Beoares. (Containing all but the 
Harivans&.) 8 toIs. 8yo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 8«. 

Kaha^Yira^Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickfo&d, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5«. 

Kaino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Paxand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By £. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
484. 1871. 16«. 

Maltby. — A P&actical Handbook of the Ueita oe Odita Lanottaos. 

8 vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10». 6dL 

Manava-^alpa-Sntra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Migesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Treodor GoLDSTiicKsu. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4«. 

Hanipnlns Yocabnlonim; A Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter LeTins(1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henrt B. Whbatlet. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, doth. I4f. 

Manning. — An Inquisx into the Ghaeacteb and Obioin of the 

PossissiTi Augment in Elnglish and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
Jambs Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s, 

Karch. — A Comparative Grammab of the Anglo-Saxon Langxtaos 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
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Gothic, Old SaxoD, Old Frietic, Old None, and Old HighpGerman. By 
FiiANCis A. Ma&ch, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 25S. 1873. lOt. 

If arfcham , — Quiohtta Grahxae and Dicttoitabt. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Qaichoa, the Language of the Yncai of 
Pern ; collected by Ci.smints R. Maiuluam, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
fersity of Chile. Author of **Ca2co and Lima," and '* Travels in Peru and 
India." In one toL crown Svo., pf. 223, cloth. £1. 11«. 6d. 

Ifartham. — Ollanta: A Drama nr the Quicttta Laxgxtaob. Text, 

Translation, and Introduction, By Clbmekts K. Makkhai£, P.R.G.S. Crown 
8to., pp. 128, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

Ifarkhain. — A Mbhoib of the Ladt Ana db Osorio, Coantess of 

Chinchon, and Vice-Qneen of Peru, a.d. 16*29-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chincbona Genus. By Clbmrnts R. Markuam, C.B., 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Sociua Academise Csesares 
Natum Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roiburghe binding. 28s. 

Marfcham, — ^The Nabbatiyes of the Mission of Gbobge Boole, 

B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lires of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
byCLXMBNTS R Markham, C.B.yF.R.S. Demy 8to., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 2U. 

Marsden's Ifninismata Orientalia. New Edition. Part I. Ancient 

Indianf Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R S., etc., etc. With a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9«. 6d, 

Part II. The Urtuki TurkunuuWb By Stanley Lanb Pools. Royal 4to. pp. 
zii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9#. 

Mason. — Bfemah : its People and Nataral ProdoctioDs ; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By ReT. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8to. pp. xviii. and 914, oL Rangoon, 1860. SOs. 

Kasoii. — ^The Pali Text of Kachchayano*s Gbahhab, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
IL The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is add^ a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. Svo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and*28. Toongoo, 1871. £l lit. 6d, 

Mathews. — Abbaham bbn Ezba's Unedited Cohhbntabt on the Can- 

TicLvs, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathbws, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Svo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2t, 6d, 

Mathur^prasMa Hinra. — ^A Tbilingual Dictionabt, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd6, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdCi and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MatuuuX-* 
prabXda Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. Svo. pp. xv. and 
13^0, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s, 

Mayers. — Illustbations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 

Chinese Sources. By William Frbdxricic Matbhs, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular bervice, China. Svo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. Is. 6d» 

Kayers — The Chinese ReadEb*s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
P Matkrs, Chinese SecreUry to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 os. 
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KedlrarBt. — CHn^ESE Dialogues, Questioks, and Faiciuar Sektekces, 

literally translated into Bngliah, with a view to promote commercial intercoante 
and aaaist beginners in tbe Language. By the late W. U. Mbdbo&si, D.\}. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8f0. pp. 226. 18«. 

KeghGi-Data (The). (Oloud-Messenger.) By K&lid&sa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and lUostratkmi. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M.A., P.R.S., Boden Profeasorof Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental L4Lngaages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. zi. and 180. 10«. 6^/. 

Kemoirs read before the Antfhopological Sooiett of Lokdov , 1 863 

1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2U. 

Kexnoin read before the Anthkopological Socibtt op Lokdoit, 1865-6. 

Vol. II. Svo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21«. 

Hitra. — The AxriaiTiTiES op Oeissa. By Eajefdbalala Uxtra. 
Vol. I. Pablished under Orders of the Oovemment of India. Folio, doth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 PUtes. £^ 4«. 

Hoffiit — The Standard Alphabet Pboblek; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
fects in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the Tiews 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Miiller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, doth. 7f. 6 J. 

Kolesworth. — A Dictiokart, Makathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. MoLESwoRTH. assisted by Giorob and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molbsworth. Royal 4to. pp. xzz and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 S«. 

XoleswortlL — A Compendium of Moleswoeth's Maeathi and English 
DiOTioif ART. By Baba Padmak^i. Second Ediiion. Bevised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8to. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 2U. 

Korley. — A Desceipttye Catalogue of the Histoeical Manttsceipts 
in the Arabic and Pbrsian Lanouaobs preserved in the Library oi the Royal 
Asiadc Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morlbt, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and ItJO, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6<1 

HorriMn. — A Dictionaet of the Chinese Lanoitaoe. By the Rct. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp.' z. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6«. 

nnhanuned. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 

Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fbrdinakd WfiSTBii- 

FBLO. One Tolume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 

Price 2U. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 

German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7«. Qd, Each part sold separately 

The test based on the Manuftcripu of the Berlin, Leipsic, Qotha and Leydoi Libraries, has 
en carefoUy revised by the learned editw, and printed with the utmost exactnesa. 

Knir. — Oeiginal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institntions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8to. pp. XX. 5^2, cloth. 1868. 2U. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity widi the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8to. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 2U. 

Vol. 111. TheVedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8to. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
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ToL IV. Comparison of the Vedie with the later re prea e ntatloni of the principal 
Indian Deitiea. Second Edition ReTiaed. 8to. pp. xtL and 524« cloth. 1878. 21j. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogonj , Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indiana in the Vedie Age. 8vo. pp. xti. 492, doth, 
1870. 2U. 

Miiller. — The Saobsd Htxks of ths BBAHxnrs, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religions poetry, the Rig-Veda*Sanhtta, translated and 
explained. By P. Max MUllbr, M.A., Fellow of All Sonla* Colkge ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member oi the Institute of 
France, etc., etc Volume I. 8vo. pp. dii. and 264. 12«. 6<f. 

Kiiller. — The Htmits of the Bio-Veba, in Samhitd and Fada Texts, 
without the Commentary of SHyana. Edited by Prof. Max MiiLLSB. In 2 
Tola. 8to. pp. 1704, paper. tZ St. 

Miiller. — Lectues ok Bubdhist Nihilism. By F. Max Miillee, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Asaodation of German PhildogisU, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. I«. 

Kagananda ; ob the Jot of the Snake- Wobij>. A Baddhist Drama 

in Five Acta. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Haraha-Deva. By Palmrb Botd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Profeasor Cowbll. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, doth. 4«. M. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; ob, the Iksxitutes of Nabada * TraDs- 

lated for the First Time from the uapnblished Sanskrit ori^naL By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzhiirg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the prindpal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, doth. 10«. 6dL 

Hewmaji. — A Dictiokabt of Mobebit Ababic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabnlary. 8. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Kbwman, Emeritus Profeasor of University College, London. In 2 
vols, crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 576—464, cloth. £1 1«. 

Newman. — ^A Hakdbook of Modbbn Ababic, coiisbting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerona Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Nrwman, Emeritus Professor of University 
Oollege, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, doth. London, 1866. 6«. 

Newman. — The Tkxt of thb loTminc iNscBipnoirs, with interlinear 

Latin Translation and Notes. By Fkancis W. Newman, late Professor of 
LAtin at University College, London. Svo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2«. 

Newman. — OBTHoepr : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Niwman, 
Emeritns Ptofessor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1« . 

Nodal. — Elembntos de GbamXtica Quichua 6 Idioka db los Ykcas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Kedentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mcgorar la 
snerte de los Aborijenes Pemanos. Por el Dr. Josb Pbrnandbz Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Reptfblica del Per6. Hoyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvL and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 1«. 

Nodal. — ^Lo8 ViNCULOs be Ollanta t Cusi-XcinnxoB. Dbaha bit 

QuicBUA. Obra Compilada y Espnrgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
«le sn Testo por el Dr. Jos£ Fbrmandbz Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Jastida de la Repikblica del Per6. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Snerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Boy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7tf. 6(/. 
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Hotley. — A Comparative Gbamkak op the Fbekch, Itaxiak, Spakish, 

AND POBTUOUERB LaNOFAORS. Bj EdWIN A. NOTLBY. CrOWB ^bloDg 8tO. 

cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7«. 6d, 

Hutt — Fbaoicents op a Samaritan Taroxtm. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introdnotion, containiDg a Sketch of Samaritan Hiatorj, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nott, M.A. Demy 8vo. doth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With PUte. 1874. I5s, 

Butt. — A Sketch op Samaritan History, Dogma, aitd Litbratitre. 

Published aa an Introdaction to ** Fragments of a Samaritan Targom. By 
J. W. NuTT, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. Tiii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nntt. — Two Treatises on Verbs contahtiko Feeble and Doitblb 
Lettebs by R. Jebuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Qikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
b^ the same Author, translated byAben Esra. Edit^ from Bodlmn MSS. 
with an English Traoshition by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 870. sewed, pp. 812. 
1870. 7#. 6d. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Ilelder 
The Original Frisian Text, as >%rified by Dr. J. 0. Ottbka; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema's Dutch Translation, by Wiluax &. 
Sakdbach. 8vo. cL pp. xxviL and 228. 6$. 

OUanta: A Drama in the QxnoHtJA Lanouaob. See under Mareham 

and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress. — ^Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. pi^r, pp. 76. 6«. 

Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second Session op the 

Intbbnational Congbbbs of Obibntalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited bv Robbbt K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8to. 
doth, pp. viiL ana 456. 2U. 

Osbnm. — The Monumental History of Eotpt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtam Orburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2vols.8vo.pp.zii.and 461; viL and 648, cloth. £22j. 

Vol. I.— Froin the Colonlsmtion of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Ahram. 
Vol. II.~Prom the Visit of Abntm to the Ezodos. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquitiea. 
By William Palmbb, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
vols. . 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 686. 1861. ]2». 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary op the Persian LANorAOE. By E. 
H. Falmbr, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Square ]6mo. pp. viii. and 364, doth. 10« 6^. 

Palmer. — Leaves prom a Word Hunter's Note Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Ethology. By the Rev A. SirrrBB Palmbb, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-816. 7s. Ssl. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Eeed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmbb, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 6t. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Haflx, from Omer el Kheiyia, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Namah. — The Pand-NImah; or, Books of Connsels. By 
AdabbId MIbXspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gojerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriaijee Dadabboy. And from Oujerathi into Engliah by tlie Rev. Sfaafwji 
EdaQi. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 
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Pandit's (A) Eemarks on FrofesBor Max Huller*8 Translation of the 

**Rro-VBDA." 8anfkrit and English. Fcap. 8to. sewed. 1670. M. 

Paspati. — fixuDEs sue les TchinghianI:8 (Gypsies) ou BohIimieks db 
L'Empibs Ottoman. Par Albxandrb G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8fo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 

PatelL — CowASJEE Patell's Chbonologt, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindis, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Co was J bb Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. Yiii. and 184, cloth. 60#. 

Peking Gazette.— Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, and 1875. 8to. pp. 137, 124, 160, and 177. 10^. ^d each. 

Percy. — ^Bishop Percy's Polio Maitusceipts — Ballads and Komakces. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Fumivall. M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cms- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Hanrard Uniyersity, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Eso., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. 1., pp. 610; YcA. ^ pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy Svo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra dkasj Sro. half-bound, 
on Whatman*s ribb^ paper, £6 6«. Extra royal 8v»., psfer coyers^n What- 
raan*B best ribbed paper, £10 10«. Laife ito., paper ooyers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Phillips. — The Docism tm Addai the Ajpostlb. Kow first Edited 
in ft, CoBmleie Fotb m the Original Syriao, with an English Translation and 
Netas. By Obobgb Phillips, D^D.^ President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8yo. pp. 122, cloth. 7«. ^. 

Pierce tiiePlonghman's Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity Collc«:e, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. BibL Reg. 18. B. xyii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended ** God spede the Plough" 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rey. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
pp. xz. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2«. 6ef. 

Pimentel. — Ctjadeo desceiptiyo t compaeativo de las Lenouas 

InuIgenas db Mexico, o Tratado de Filolo^ia Mexicana. Par F&akcisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Vols. 8yo. Mexteo^ 1875. £2 2«. 

Pischel. — KEifACAi^DBA's Gbaichatis: deb PbIebitspbachen (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhy&ya YIII.) roit Kritischen und Erlautemden Anmerkungen. 
Herausgcgeben von Kicha&d Pischbl. Part I. Text und Wortyerzeichniss. 
8yo. pp. xiy. and 236. 8«. 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararucbi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bbamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8to. pp. xxzii. and 204. 14«. 

Prianlz. — Qu-bstiones MosAic-aa; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of aneient religions. By Osmond db 
Bbauyoir Pbiaulx. 8yo. pp. yiii. and 548, cloth. 12«. 

££mayan of Valmiki. — Vols. I. and II. See under Gbifeith. 
Bam Jasan. — A Savsebit Ain> Ekglish DicrioNABr. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram J as am. Queen's CoUege, 
Benares. Publ.shed under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8fo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28«. 
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Bam Bas.-— EssiT on the Abchitsctubi of the HnTDus. BjEaxRaz, 

Native Jadge and Magiitrateof Bangalore. With 48 platet. 4to. pp. »▼. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2f. 

Bask. — A Gkavkar of the Akolo-Saxoit Tovqttr. From the Danish 

of Erasmos Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpb. Second edidon, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, doth. 6s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Comkentabt ok the Cukeiforx iKscBiFnoirs of 

Babylonia and AsfiT&iA, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimmd 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H.C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1 850 tjudd. 

Bawlinson. — Odtllnes op Asstbian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieat CoL Rawlinson, CB., followed by some Remaricsbj 
A H. Latard, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. U. 

Bawlinson. — Insceiption of Tiolath Pilessb I., King op Asstbia, 

B.C. 1160. as translated by Sir H.Rawunson. Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr. Oppxrt. Published by the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2». 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Eablt Histoet op Babylonia. Bj 
Colonel Rawlinbok, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquttt of the Book op 

Nabathjean Aoricultvrb. To which is added an Inangnral Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By M. Ernest 
Rbmak, Membre de Tlnstitnt Crown Svo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3t. 6d, 

Bevne Celtiqne. — The Revue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 

Celtic Philology, Uteratnre, and Hisftory. Edited with the aasbtanoe of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the Britiih Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. GAiDoe. 8vo. Subscription, £l per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectubes on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys Crown 8vo. 

cloth. lOt. 6d. [In preparmtum. 

Big-Yeda. — The Hymns op the Rig -Veda in the SamhitI and Pada 

Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Edited by ProC Max MiIllbb. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. paper, pp. 1704. £3 Zs, 

Big-Teda-Sanhita : The Sacbed Hymns op the Bbahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max MiiLLER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls* College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc Vol. I. Hymns to thb Mabutb, or thx 
Storm-Gods. 8vo. pp. dii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12«. Bd,- 

Big-Yeda Sanhita. — A Collection op Ancient Knrnir Hymns. Con- 

stitntiDiC the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig^veda ; the oldest authority for 
the relirious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sansknt by the late H. H. Wilbok, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzbdwam) Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. doth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21 «. 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitnt- 

ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.8., etc Edited by B. B. Cow^ll, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. VoL IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. 
A few eopiet of Voia, IL and IIL HiU kft, [ Voh. K and VL m the IVms. 

Boe and Fryer. — Teavels in India in the Seventeenth Centuet. 

By Sir Thomas Bob and Dr. John Fbtbr. Reprinted from the '< Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman." 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7«. 6<l. 

J. — ^The 8hoete8T Boab to Gebman. Designed for the nse 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. 0. Rcbhbio. Cr. 8to. doth, 
pp. vii. and 225. 1874. 7«. 6(f. 
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Sogers. — NoncB oir thb Dinass of the Abbassedb Dtnastt. By 

Edwabd Thomas Roobrs, late H.M. Coasul, Cairo. 8to. pp. 44, with a 
Hap and foar Antotjpe Plates. 6«. 

Bosny. — A GBAincAB op the Chutese LAKarAGB. By Professor 

Lbon db Rosnt. 8to. pp. 48. 1874. 3«. 

Bndy. — The Ghhtese MAifiDABDr Lawgitage, after Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Chablbs Budt. In 8 Volames. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8to. pp. 248. £1 1#. 

Sabdakalpadmma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of EajIh 
Eadhakanta Dbya. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
conrse of puhlication.) Zt, 6d, each part. 

Sakimtala. — Ealedasa's GAKUirrALA. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited hy Kiohabd Piscbbl. 8yo. doth, pp. zL and 210. 12«. 

Sale. — The Korait; comoaonly called The Alcobait of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immemately from the original Arahic. By Gborob 
Salb, Geot To wluch is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8to. cloth* 
pp. 472. 7#. 

SamarVidhana-Br&hinana. With the Commentary of S&yana. Edited, 

with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Bubnbll, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introdaction. 8to. cloth, pp. xxxriii. and 104. 
12$. ed, 

Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogttb of Sanskmt Woeis Pbiittki) nr 

India, offered for Sale at the afl&xed nett prices by TuQbnbr Sc Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. )«. 

Satow. — Aw English Japanese Dictionabt of the Spoken Language. 
By Ebnbst Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Leji^ation at Yedo, and 
IsHiBASHi Masaxata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 866, cloth. 12«. 

Sayoe. — An Assteian Gbammae fob Compabatite Pubposes. By 

A. H. Satcb, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7«. 6d, 

Sayoe. — The Pbinciples of Compabativb Philology. By A. H. 

Satob, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8to. d., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10«. 6^. 

Soarboronffh. — A Collection of Chinese Pbotebbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarboroooh, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8to. pp. xIIt. and 278. 12«.6^. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 

Life of our Language. By M. Schble dh Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the Uniyersity of Virginia. 8to. cloth, pp. tL and 365. 10«. 6d, 

Scheie de Vere.— Amebicanisms : the English of the New Wobld. 

By M. Schble Db Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem Langnaget in the 
UniTorsity of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth. 12«. 

Schleicher. — Compendium of the Compabatiyb Gbammab of the Indo- 
European, 8AN8BRIT, Greek, and Latin Languagbs. By August 
Schlbicubr. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 
Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. 8to. cloth, pp. 184. 7f. 6d, 
Part II. Morphology, Roots and Stems : Numerals. 8to. cloth. [In the iVMs. 

Schemeil. — ^El Mubtakeb; or, First Bom. (In Arabic, printed at 

Beyrout). Containing Fire Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Se?en Stagee 
of Li^ from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibuahik 
ScHBMEiL. In one Tolame, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 
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Schlagmtweit.— Buddhism is Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Bocu- 

meots and Objects of Religions Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preeediog it in India. Bj Bmil Soblaointwbit, LL.D. With a 
FoUo Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tablet of Native PrinU in the Text. Royal 
8to.» pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s, 

Schlagintweit— Glossary of Geogbafhical Tsbms from India aito 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hbrmann db 
ScHLAOiNTWEiT. Forming, with a ** Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Tarki8tan,'*the Third Volume of H., A., and R. db Sculaoimtwbjt'b 
*'Resultsof a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.'* With an Adas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. zziy. and 
293. £4. 

Shapnnf Eda^i. — A Graicxar of thb Gitjab1t{ Lanovagb. By 

SHAPURjf EoALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10«. 6d. 

Shapuijf Eda^*{. — A Dictionary, Gujrati asd English. By SbIvttbA 

EdaljI. Second Edition. Grown Sto. doth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 

Sliaw. — A Sketch of the TurkI Language as spoken in Eastern 
Turkistan (Eashgar and Yarkand) ; together wiih a Collection of Extracts. 
Part I. By Robert Bahklky Shaw, r.R.G.S. Printed under the authority 
of the Government of India. Large 8to. doth, pp. 174 and 32. Price £1 1«. 

Aenring — The Sacred City of thb Hlndus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Shbb&ino, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Pre&oad with an Introdnotion by Fitbbdwaild Hall, Esq^ D.CJL 
8vo. cloth, pp. xzxri. and 388, intix nameroos fbll-pBge illiii iliias ZLs. 

Shening. — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Srbbkino, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of " The Sacred City 
of the Hindus," etc With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. £i 4«. 

Sherring. — ^The History of Protestant Missions in India. From 
their commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. Shbbbimo, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. zi. and 482. 16<. 

Singh. — Sakhee Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Oooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attab Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author's photograph. 8to. pp. zviii. and 205. 1 6s. 

Smith. — ^A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 

of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By P. 
China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and z. 1870. 10«. 6d, 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Mkdica and Natural 

History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 Is, 

Sophooles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
SoPHooLBS. 4to., pp. It. and 624, cloth. £2 2$. 

Sophocles. — EoMiJC or Modern Greex Grakhar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

Svo. pp. zzviii. and 196. 7*, 6<f. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Rohan and Byzantine Periods 

(from B.C. 146 to a.d. 1100). By £. A. Supuoclbs. Imp. 8to. pp. XTi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8s. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Xusa JItaeaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Stbblb, Ceylon Civil 
SerTice. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xiL and 260. 1871. 6s, 
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Stent. — Ths Jadb Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads, k Collection of 

Songs, Balladfl, etc (from the Chinese). By Obobob Cabtbe Stbnt, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of <' Chinese and English Vocabulary/* **Chineseand 
Sugliah Pocket Dictionary/' '* Chinese Lyrics,*' '* Chinese Legeads," etc Cr. 
8o. otot^ pp. 176. 6«. 

Stent. — A Chikbsb and English Vocabulabt nr the Pekenesb 
DfALBCT. By G. S. Stent. 8to. pp. ix and 677. 1871. £1 10«. 

Stent. — A Chinese awd English Pocjlet Dictionabt. By G. E. 
Stbnt. 16mo. pp. 250. 1S74. 10«. 6^. 

Stoddard. — GiuinfAR of the Modssk Stbiac Lanottaoe, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Eoordistan. By Ber. D. T. Stoddaed, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy Sto. bda., pp. 190. 7«. 6(/. 

Stokes. — Beunans ^[ebiasek. The Life of Sunt Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a TronslaCioQ and Notes, by 
Wuitlbt Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp.xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. l^. 

Stokes. — GoiDELiCA — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose asd 
\erse. Edited by Whitlbt Stoebs. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18«. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionaby of the Olb English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvtb eenturies. By Francis 
Hbnrt Sthatmamn. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1873. In 
wrapper, igl 11«. 6d. ; doth, £1 14s. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightengale. 

Edited by Francis Hbkry Stratmann. 8to. cloth, pp. 60. 3«. 

Strong. — Selections fbom the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonnb Mblancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Laneers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and b%, 2s. 6d. 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — A Text Book of Hindu 

Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c By W. D. Whitnbt. 8to. 
boards, pp. iv. and 354. £1 I It. 6d, 

Swamy. — The DathIvansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By M. CoomXra Swamt, Mndeli&r. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. lOs. 6d, 

Swamy.— The DathIvansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 8to. cloth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6«. 

Swamy. — Sutta NipIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
Coomara Swamt. Cr. 8fo. doth, pp. xxxyI. and 160. 1874. 6s. 

Sweet. — A Histobt of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Hbnrt Swbbt. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 4s. 6d, 

Syed Ahmad. — A Sebtes of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 

Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Sybd Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I. , Author 
of the ** Mohsmmedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,'* Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8to. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. SOs. 

TdittirfyapPratiqakhya. — See under Whitnet. 

Talmud. — Selections fbom the Talmud. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of that Ancient Rock. Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Polano. 8to. cloth, pp. 382. 16<. 
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TarkavaohaspatL — ^Vachaspatta, a Comprehensiire Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Tarakatha Tarkavaohaspati, Frofeisor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcatta. An Alpha- 
betieally Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copiona 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to Vn. 4to. i^per. 1878>6. \%8. each Part. 

Technologial Slotionary. — ^Pookbt Dioiiokabt of TscHiacAL Tebms 

Ubbd in Arts and Scxbnces. Eoglish-German-Freoch. Based oq the 
larger Work by Karma rsch. 3 toIs imp. 16mo. 12«. cloth. 
Teclmologioal Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences ; Architecture, Ciril, Military and Nayal ; Ciril En^neering, including 
Brid^^ Buildin?, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigntion ; Metallurgy, Miniug and Smelting; 
Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics; Chemistry; Miminuogy, etc. With aPreuoe 
by Dr. K. Earma&scu. Second Edition. 3 toIs. 

Vol. I. English— German— French. 8vo. pp. 666. 12*. 

V^ol. II. German— English— French. 8vo. pp. 646. 10». %d. 

Vol. III. French— German— English. 8to. pp. 618. 12». 

The Boke of ITnrtnre. By Jonir Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wtnkyn db Wokde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hvgh Rhodbs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frfdbbick J. Fubki- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Couucil of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxyUi. and 56. 1 867. \l\U.M 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Lanoland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rer. Waltbr W. Skbat, 
M. A. pp. xliT. and 168, doth, 1867. Vernon A. Text ; Text 7«. 6<f. 

Thomas. — Eakly SAssANiAif iKscuPTioirs, Sb^lls akb Codts, illuRtrating 

the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proelamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&jl&bad Caye, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edwabd 
Thomas, F R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7t. 6^. 
Thomas. — The Cheoiqcles of the PathXn Kings of Behli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edwabo 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the Bast India Company's Bengal Civil Serrice. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy Sto. cloth, pp. xxir. and 467. 
1871. 28«. 

Thomas. — The Reteiote Resotteces of the Mughal Empibe nr Iitdia., 

from A.D. 1693 to a.d. 1767. A Supplement to *' The Chronicles of the Path&n 
Kings of Delhi.'' By Edwaed Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8?o., pp. 60, doth. 
8«. (&d, 

Thomas. — Commeitts ov Keoent Pehlyi DEaPHEEMEirrs. With an 

Incidental Sketch of the Deriration of Aryan Alphabets, and contribntioiis to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. Ky 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8to. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3«. Qd, 

Thomas. — Sassakian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F. R.S. Two parU. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. bs, 

Thomas. — Recobds of the Gupta Dtnastt. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14«. 

Thomas. — The Thboet and Peactice of Ckeole Gkamm ar. By J. J. 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1S69. 1 vol. 8to. bds pp. yiii. and 135. 12f. 
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Thorbnm. — 'Bksrst ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thobbubk, 
I.C.8., Settlement Officer of the Bimn<& Distriot. 8vo. doti^ pp. x. and 480. 1 8«. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatabium Anolicum Mtl SAXoinci. A Collection of 

English Charten« from the reign of King ^thelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. lY. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpb, Member of the Boyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8to. pp. xliL and 682, cloth. 1865. £\ U. 

TindalL A GrAMHAB and VoCABTTLART op THB NAMAQUA-HoXTEirTOT 

Lanouagb. By HenbtTindall, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo.pp. 124, sewed. 6«. 

Triibner's fiibliotheoa Sansorita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India ; and a Catalogue of Pali Buoks. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd . pp. 84. 2». 6rf. 

Tminpp. — Grammar op the P^sTO, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
part with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8to. sewed, pp. xri. and 412. 2I«. 

Tmmpp. — Grammar of thb Sinshi LAireuAeE. Compared with the 

Sanskrit- Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
TauMPP. Printed by order of Her Maje8ty*s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 15«. 

Van der Tuuk. — OcrrLrNEs of a Grammar of the Malagasy LAireuAOE 

Bt H. N. van der Tuuk. 8to., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Txiiik. — Short AecoiiNT of the Malat Manuscripts bblovgin0 
to THE RoVal Asiatic Socibtt. By H. N. van dbrTuuk. 8?o., pp.52. 2i.6d. 

Vedarthayatoa (The) ; or, an Attempt to Interpret the Yedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original SafiihitH 
and Pada TexU in Sanskrit. Parts I. to V. 8yo. pp. 1—313. Price 3«. 6</. 
each. 

yifllmu-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Par&^as. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc, etc. Edited by Fitzbdward 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. II., 
pp. 3i8 ; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth ; Vol V. pp. 392, cloth. lOt. %d. each. 

VoL v., Part 2, containing the Index, and completing the Work, is in the Press. 

Wade. — Yii-YEK Tzi5-EttH Cm. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Fkancis Wadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xz. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. — WI:n-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas PbancisWade, C.B , Secretary to Her Briunnic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and It , 72, and 52. £ 1 i6«. 

Wake. — Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7t. ^d. 

Watson. — Index to the Natiye and Soientific Names of Indian and 

OTHER Eastbrn £conomic Plamts AMn Products, originally prepared 
nnder the authority of the Secretary of State for India in CounciL By John 
FouBBS Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc.. Reporter on tht 
ProducU of India. Imperial dvo., cloth, pp. 650. £1 Us. 6<^. 
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Weber. — On the EIviTAirA. By Dr. Albkecht Webbr, Berlin. 

Translated from tho German by the Rer. D. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
^* The Indian Antiqnary.'' Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5«. 

Webster. — ^An Introductout Essat to the Sgieiyce of CoifpARATivB 

Thkolooy; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edwauo 
Webster, of Ealing, Middlesex. Read in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the Srd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at Sooth Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27tfa of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. U, 

Vfeigwooi. — A Dictionary of English Ettmologt. By Hensleigh 

Wrdowood. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about BOO pages, double column. 
In Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5s. each; or complete in one 
volume, cl., price 26«. 

Wedgni^ood. — On the Origin op Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 

late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 8#. &/. 

West. — Glossary and Index op the Pahlavt Texts op the Book op 
Arda Tiraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Eard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destar Eoehanpii 
Asa's Glossary to the Arda Yiraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, witn 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martiv 
Hauo, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 362. 25t. 

Wheeler. — The History op India prom the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Wheblbr, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, ^oretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
** The Geography of Herodotus," etc. etc. Demy 8vo. ol. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18*. 

Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 

two Maps. 21 8. 
Vol. III. Hindu, Baddhist, Brahmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps. 18< 
Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 820. 14«. 

Wheeler. — Journal op a Voyage up the Irrawaddy to Makdalat and 
Bhamo. By J. Talboys Whbblbb. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3«. 6dL 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. The Veda; the Aveeta; 

the Science of Language. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. 8vo. d., pp. x. and 418. 12«. 

CcwTKifTfl.— The "Vedas.— The Vedic Doctrine of a Puture Life.— Mailer's History of Vedie 
Llleroture.— The Translation of the Veda.— M0ller*8 Rig -Veda Translation.— The Aveata.— 
Indo-Enropean Phiiolo^ and Ethnology.— Mailer's Lectures on Language. — Preaeot tttate of 
the Question aa to the Origin of Language. — Bleek and the Simious Theory of Language.— 
Schleicher and the Physical Theorv of Language.— Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of 
Language.— Language and Education.— Index. 

Whitney. — Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney, 

Professor of Sanskrit. Second Series. Contents : The East and West— Religion 
and Mythology — Orthography and Phonology — Hindii Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 446. 12*. 

Whitney. — Atharva Yeda PrIti^Iehya ; or, ^aunakfyd Caturddhyi- 
jikk (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £1 lit, 6d, 

Whitney. — Language and the Study op Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitnbt. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10«. 6d, 
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Wlutney.— liAifGiTAGB awd its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. "Whitnbt, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Tale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm's Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Mojuiis, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8to. cl., pp. xxii. and 318. 5s, 

Whitney. — Subta-Siddhanta. (Translation of the): A Text-hook of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitnbt. 8to. pp. iy. and 354, boards. £\ \\s. 6d. 

Whitney. — TiirriBfrA-PRlTiqlKHTA, with its Commentary, the 
Tribh&shyaratna : Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, Mew Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. 25«. 

WlUiams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monieb 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Hononrable Bast India 
Company. 4to. pp. zii. 862, cloth. 1865. £3 3i. 

Williams. — A Syllabic Dictionaey op the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Taen Tin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heud in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai By S. Wblls 
Williams. 4to. cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 68, 

Williams. — First Lessons in the Maori Language. With a Short 

Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8yo. pp. 98, cloth. 5$. 
Williams. — A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Moniba 
Williams, M.A., Bodcn Professor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth. £4 14«. 6^. 
WilBon. — Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
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